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PREFACE. 


— j.< — 

word in the way of Preface to this book seems to be neces- 
^ T / sary. In the coap»e of my readings in books on Litera- 
ture, Eeligious papers, Journals and Magazines, mostly 
in the latter, I came across contributions on the duties, virtues or 
the “ King becoming graces of man” as Shakespeare would call 
them — such ns are embodied in this book — , dealt with in a 
masterly manner by the most eminent Divines and the greatest 
masters of English Literature living and dead. The desire of 
making a collection of choice extracts on moral subjects, to form 
a Code of Morals, arose in my mind though the realization of this 
desire entailed many long years of labour. I have, at last, been 
able to collect many a rare flower scattered in the vast field of 
General and Eeligious Literature, otherwise destined to lose its 
fragrance in obscurity, in the hope -that they would form a most 
interesting -and instructive study for readers in general and 
students in particular, i say stodents in particulai’ for it is not 
uncommon to find students who desire to excel in oratory and 
essay-writing guite at a loss to know where to look for material 
on the subjects of a' moral, literary or religious nature on which, 
they may desire to dwell-; the book, I hope, will meet a 
long-felt want in this direction as well as in supplying in a 
manner the need long-felt in Schools and Colleges for a moral 
Text Book that will be acceptable to all who feel that the true 
aim of Education is the development of character as well as the 
training of the intellect. In this connection it is interesting to 
' hear what Professor Sir Monier Williams, a friend of India, has 
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to say. Says he, “ A mere intellectual Education without special 
moral instruction is turning the cream of the younger generation 
into a set of atheistical or irreligious, conceited, selfish, disobe- 
dient, and immoral youths who are the chief source of the dis- 
grace as well as the misery of our country ” 

The hook, as will be observed by the reader, contains 
amongst others, masterpieces from the pen of such profound 
geniuses as Dr. Martineau, Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker, 
Emerson, Carlyle, Buskin, Mason, Thomas h Kempis, Lord 
Tennyson, Johnson, Addison Ac. too numerous to mention 
which should form most delightful and highly beneficial reading 
and serve the purpose of a ready reference 'book on a good 
variety of subjects for every lover of true knowledge, containing, 
as it does, the greatest thoughts of some of the greatest mindc, 
on themes sacred and sublime in a brilliancy of language inimita- 
ble and unsurpassed in the annals of English Literature. 

I lay no claims for originality of any kind except that I had 
to alter a word here and there or cut off some portions that 
appeared to be rather dogmatic, my sole object being to present to 
the reader in a collected and acceptable form what might probably 
have been fated to “ blush unseen and I have to acknowledge, 
my deepest obligations collectively to the writers of some of these 
subjects picked up from the world’s various religious periodicals 
from time to time, the rest having been selected from works on 
general Literature, 

I regret I could not conveniently give room in this book to 
many more interesting subjects for fear it would transgress the 
bounds of being handy and I am not unaware that the book, even 
as it is, is not free from many imperfections. I should therefore 
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rely on the generosity of an indulgent public in my humble 
attempt to serve them hoping to be profited by their friendly 
criticism and advice for a Future edition of the book should this 
be so fortunate as to be favourably received by them. 

‘ I must not forget to mention here that I am greatly 
indebted to Messrs. V. R. Venkateswara Iyer, M.'A., L. T. 
P. Panakala Row, B.A., L.T. K. Sudarsana Row, B.A., LT. 
Principal and Professors of the Pittapur Rajah's College and to 
Rev. H. P. Laflamme of the Canadian Baptist Mission for their 
kind words of counsel and encouRigement in the cour.«e of my 
humble work. 

To Messrs. Natesan and Co., are due my most sincere thanks 
for the neatness with which they Imre executed my work and for 
the many valuable suggestions in regard to professional and other 
matters connected with the book. 

That the book, however, as the reader enters from the sur- 
face into the depths of it will be found “ the patriot’s charter 
book, the child’s delight, the old man's comfort, and the young 
man’s guide” is the fervent hope of 


CocoyADA, 

10th Sejfimher 1902, 


P. Y. Seshagiei Eao. 
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MORAL ADHESIVENESS. 


/jpHB quality intended by •oar topic is one that creates 

very little furor in the world, but one, nevertheless, 
that does succeed in accomplishing a good deal of work, 
and, in the course of time, accumulating a considerable 
amount of valuable result. What we have chosen to call 
“ Moral Adhesiveness ” is much the same thing as Scripture 
calls “ patient continuance in well-doing ” — doing a good 
thing, and then doing it again, and continuing to do it ; 
consecutiveness, viewed as a Christian grace ; pertinacity on 
ethical lines— and evinces itself partly by the effects it 
produces as character-builder, and partly by the contribution 
it makes to the common necessities of the world we 
belong to. 

As to the first of these, doing a good thing to-day and 
then doing it again to-morrow and the day after, is the material 
that goes to compose in a man the moral fibre. Our ovm deeds 
are disciplinary. A man teacljps himself by his own act quite 
as much as he teaches any pffe else. ^ Every expression, by 
word or work, that we give JSi^an impulse of our own, inten- 
sifies that impulse. What we call our habits are simply the 
name we give to the results wrought in us by our own 
tuition. Habit is simply a polished channel that our own 
anterior acts have grooved for us to slip in. Habit is 
momentum, accumulated from the doing of past deeds, and 
becomes an instant push. No virtue is safe until it is so in 
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the habit of being virtuous that it goes by its own weight, 
like a stone rolling over and over down an inclined plane. 
We acquire moral tendencies b}' moral practice as certainly 
as we acquire physical tendencies by physical practice. ' No 
tendency that is in us is reliable, no matter how angelic it 
may be, till it has been stiffened into a solid, permanent 
fixture bv reiterated action of our own. 

All of this shows to us, plainly enough, the difference 
there is between innocence and character ; innocence is only 
the raw material of character, ethical cartilage, out of which 
only time and action can develop bone. Innocence is no 
better than moral jelly which nothing short of deed repeated 
and reduplicated can render vertebrate. It is not necessary 
to underrate the office work of the Holy Spirit in renewing 
a man : but just as bread does not become flesh till the body 
has assimilated it, so it is safe to say that no spiritual nu- 
triment becomes part and parcel of ourselves till by our own 
reaction upon it we have made it such. Graces are not 
custom-made. There is no more use in praying to be honest 
than there is in praying to be a mathematician. We have 
to do mathematical work in order to become mathematicians, 
and just as much we have to do honest work in order to 
become honest. God gives men timber, but he does not give 
them houses. He lets them take his timber and build their 
own houses. Our honesty is something that we build. 
Honesty I would like to define as the habit of being honest. 
It is the set that a man gets by dealing truthfully and doing 
it a great many times over. A man cannot be trusted to be 
honest till he has done honestly so long that his impulses have 
a strong muscular spring in that direction. That is where 
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training conies in. That is the advantage there is in iieing 
born as children, instead of being sprung into life as adnlts, 
as perhaps poor Adam was. Vessels for the sea are built 
on dry land ; if put together at sea the strain of the sea would 
prevent their being jointed sufficiently closely to be able to 
withstand the assaults of the sea. Home is a kind of dry> 
dock where the ribs of the boat are put in, and the planks 
laid and the bolts driven before the full swell of the sea is 
let loose upon it. Adam showed need of dry-dock, and a 
good many young Adams go to the bottom because they 
were built at sea instead of being built for the sea. No device 
has been invented that will take the place of being 
brought up-, 

Those of us that are honest, for instance, are such, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, because we learned to be honest 
when we were children. We do not steal because we never 
learned to steal. It would be no more temptation to put 
our hand into our neighbour’s pocket and abstract a dollar 
than it would be a temptation to sit down and read a page 
of Choctaw; we never learned Choctaw and we never learn- 
ed theft ; the current of our thought does not run that way. 
So of other traits ; people that are generous when they are 
man-grown or woman-grown, are such in most instances 
not necessarily because they have so much larger, warmer 
hearts naturally, as because they were early schooled in the 
art of giving. In the great majority of cases nothing but 
practice will give a man facility in letting go of money for be- 
nevolent uses. And it is not quite just to disparage one who 
is meagre in bis charities, regardless of the fact as to whe- 
ther that was one of the lessons that he had taught him 
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when he was a boy at home. Whether it is a matter of art 
or of science or of some Christian grace, no man will be 
likely to be a proficient in what he has never studied and 
practised. 

So much for the effects which a man’s consecutive ^ 
fidelities produce in the development of his own character. 
There is a distinct service, also, which such fidelities render 
to the world outside. One lesson to be easily learned from 
even the casual study of nature, is, God’s dependence upon 
small things indefinitely multiplied for the accomplishment 
of his largest effects. There is no mountain so high or continent 
so broad as not to be composed exclusively of atoms. Greatness 
in the material world is simply a host of littlenesses bunch- 
ed. Broad acres of snow-field are white only because each 
minute separate snow-crystal is white. So the great forests 
in summer are green only because each particular leaf takes 
pains to contribute its mite of verdancy toward the general 
fund, God in this way lets us see what store he sets by 
that which is minute and lets us see, moreover, what vast 
effects he is able to produce by littles when there are enough 
of them and each does all that is expected of it. Even the 
wonderful impression that is produced upon us when we 
look up among the stars on a glorious evening is due all of 
it to the playing in to our eyes of lines of light made up of ^ 
little tremulous waves of ether so short that it would take * 
fifty thousand of them to measure an inch. 

Now it will be a great thing for the State, for the 
Church and for community in all its mutual relations, when 
there is wisdom enough to appreciate this peculiarity of 
God’s methods of producing effects, and the sanctified good 
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seose to adopt it into practice. God believes in a little 
thing and we do not. We seem not to have the insight to 
discern that a small deed, if it is a good one, needs only to 
he persisted in and indefinitely multiplied in order to 
become a great deed. Ordinary men are prevented from 
doing the little that they can, because a superior man can 
do so much more than they can ; and the consequence of 
that is that only a very small share of ordinary talent gets 
drafted into practical service. There is plenty of chance 
for small talent if it is not in too much of a hurry. We are 
impatient for quick efiects ; a given result we want to see 
reached, and we want it impetuously ; but it does not follow 
at all from that that we want it with that solidity of desire 
that will keep us plodding in l^at direction till we get it. 
There are not half of us that are willing to earn results, 
matter how good or how great the end in view may be, we 
are pretty apt to be wanting in that glutinousness of pui’pose 
that will make us and our purpose stick to each other till the 
end attained. There is no great difficulty in enkindling 
enthusiasm, but enthusiasm, in the sense in which we regu- 
larly understand the term, makes poor motive power; it can- 
not be bitted and reined down for a long pull. An enthu- 
siast is a kind of freshet that will do a good deal in a given 
time that is more or less to the purpose, but cannot be counted 
upon for steady efiects, and when it is passed, leaves things in 
that miscellaneous condition that postpones for a considerable 
time the resumption of any thing like steady work, The ob- 
jection is not the enthusiasm per se, but to its friskiness. 

It is just at this point that we are going to he able to 
determine about how much solid advantage a given man or 
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woman is going to be to the world. It is not a matter of 
talent, that has not very much to do with it; it is not a mat- 
ter of swelling, cataclysmic enthnsiasm, which is in this res- 
pect a good deal like a rocket, that at the time when it seems 
to be just on the point of doing something— it has, got 
done doing. More than any other one thing the 
measure of a man’s power, the criterion of the amount of 
effect that he will be likely to produce in the world, will 
be not the brilliancy or the impetuosity with which he takes 
hold, but the holy doggedness with which he harigs to, after 
he has taken hold. 

Patient continuance in well-doing is the art of great 
living, it makes the man himself great ; itetniobles the world 
he lives in ; it leaves behind a bequest that can never be 
diverted to unintended purposes, and it puts a man 
distinctly upon the track of having fulfilled to him the 
promised award of the Lord : “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things j enter'thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.”— C. H. Farhlmrsi, D. d. in the “ Inriepeiidenf.” 



IMMORTAL AFFECTIONS. 


^ CERTAIN number of animal lives, that are of prescribed 
ages, that eat and drink together, and that sleep under 
the same roof by no means make a family. Almost as well 
might we say that it is the bricks of a house that make a 
home. There may be home in the forest or the wilderness ; 
and there may be a family, with all its blessings, though 
half its members be in foreign lands, or in another world. 
It is the gentle memories, the mutual thought, the desire to 
bless, the sympathies that meet when duties are apart, the 
fervour of the parent’s prayers, the persuasion of filial love, 
the sister’s pride and the brothet^s benediction, that consti- 
tute the true elements of domestic life, and sanctify the 
dwellings of our birth. Abolish the sentiments which 
pervade and animate the machinery and movements of our 
social being, and their whole value obviously disappears. 
The objects of affection are nothing to us but for the affec- 
tion which they excite ; it is for this that they exist ; this 
removed, their relation loses its identity ; this preserved, it 
undergoes no essential change. Friends are assigned to u s 
for the sake of friendship ; and homes for the sake of love ; 
and while they perform these offices in our hearts, in essence 
and in spirit they are wish us still. The very tears we shed 
over their loss are proofs that they are not lost ; for what 
is grief, hut love itself restricted to acts of memory and 
onging for its other tasks, — imprisoned in the past. 
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and striving vainly to be free ? The cold hearts that never 
deeply mourn lose nothing, for they have no stake 
to lose; the genial souls that deem it no shame to 
weep, give evidence that they have, fresh and living still, the 
sympathies, to nurture which our human ties are closely 
drawn. God only lends us the objects of our affection; the 
affection itself He gives us in perpetuity. In this best sense, 
instances are not rare in which the fiiend or the parent then 
first begins to live for us, when death has withdrawn him 
from our eyes, and given him over exclusively to our hearts : at 
least I have known a mother among the sainted blest, sway 
the will of a thoughtful child far more than her living voice ; 
brood with a kind of serene omnipresence over his 
affections and sanctify his passing thought by ^he mild 
vigilance of her pure and loving eye. And what better 
life for him could she have than this ? Nay, Standing 
as each man does in the centre of a wide circumfer- 
ence of social influences, recipient as be is of innume- 
rable impressions from the mighty human heart, his inward 
being may be justly said to consist far more in others’ lives 
than in his own; without them and alone, he would have 
missed the greater part of the thoughts and emotions which 
make up his existence; and when he dies, he carries away their 
life rather than his own. He dwells still below, within their 
minds: their image in his soul (which perhaps is the best ele- 
ment of their being) passes away to the world incorruptible 
above:— James Martineau. 



SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY. 


JJOW 0.111 (‘Very earthly thing be changed into the gold of 
the spirit ? How can every impulse of the soul be 
changed into some actual achievement outside ? These two 
questions make life’s problem for the spiritual man. For 
every thing that happens is an opportunity to add to the 
wealth of the spirit. Providence ceaselessly enriches the 
faithful man, only we do not know how to turn the baser 
metals of life into pure gold. Nor is there anything known 
in this earth so precious as the force and fulness of the be- 
liever’s soul. Spirit impulses make earthquakes, every shock 
of which is calculated to open out mines of all manner of the 
richest ores. There are no resources so varied or so vast as 
those of the true believer’s spirit. The Eternal is in it. 
But we too often find in ourselves riches of feeling which 
cannot be turned into fact, and we meet also with most 
stubborn facts, which we cannot turn into spiritual wealth. 
This double conversion of the inward into outward makes 
what we call spiritual alchemy. The first part of the process 
consists of the faith that nothinghappens of itself, every detail 
of life is ordained from on high, Providence works with us at 
every step. No eventor opportunity, no impulse oraspiration 
but it comes appointed by the holy useful will of God. Not 
the meanest smallest thing but has its place in the wonder- 
ful arrangements of the devotee’s life. The most fatal in- 
fidelity is about your own life events. The highest faith is 
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faith in circumstance. Providence plays incognito in the 
daily drama of life. He whose faith penetrates the disguise 
hath possessed the Divine mystery of things. The second 
part of the process lies in continued effort to make facts 
serve as spiritual food, and .to make inner impulses the daily 
realities of life. There is no religious man who at times is 
not subject to holy impulses but few men indeed have the 
knowledge or power to turn these impulses into account in 
life’s struggles and wants. Two sorts of men acquire such 
knowledge and power, men of infinite dari«ig and men of 
infinite faith. Faith and daring mean the same thing. It 
IS indeed true that there is an element of omnipotence in the 
character of the spiritual mati. Things of very contrary 
nature yield to him their secret, and reveal to him their 
unity. Unlike in their appearance to others ; to him sub- 
stances are strongly like unto each other ; hence he can turn 
many substances into one substance, many powers into one 
power, many forms into one Being. He can convert all 
elements and ores, dark or bright into the genuine gold of 
the spirit. Indeed tliere is such a thing as spiritual al- 
chemy . — Inierpreier. 



AMBITION. 


0INC1'] time began, man has not been saliefied with tbe 
goods tbe gods have bestowed upon him. According to 
ancient mythology, fire was one of the things which the gods 
possessed, but which man lacked. Man was not satisfied until 
he. too, obtained this element whicli in many respects made 
him equal to the gods. In m.any ways man has tried to 
better his condition, by the acquirement of something he 
did not possess. This striving after additional power has 
been characterized as “ ambition." 

Ambition is, according to Webster, “ eager desire for 
fame, power, preference or snperiorihy." It is tbe earnest 
longing of the individual for something which he tries to 
secure. But the individual should not direct his ambition 
towards objects which are impossible. Very often it has 
blinded the individual to such an extent as to make him 
quite unconscious of his errors, and it has then proved the 
iridividuafs utter destruction ; as is seen in the instances of 
Caesar, Cromwell, Napoleon and many other great heroes. 
They all were ambitions. But they were so ignited with the 
desire that they forgot the limits of ambition and so carried 
it to excess, and the result was -their own overthrow. 


Valedictory delireied at tbe graduation exercises of tbe Chicago 
Jewish Training School, Sunday, June 21, at Sinai Temple \—By Jacob 
Levin, 
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Ambition should never have supremacy over the higher 
principles, as filial respect, truth and right. Sometimes an 
ambitious man deems it necessary for him to ignore his name 
and parentage, and also sometimes the very source of his 
achievements. This should never occur. Our parents have 
taken the greatest pains, have spared neither time nor means 
to give us everything within their power. In return for this, 
respect and gratitude should be shown by us, even though it 
coufiicts with our strongest ambition. 

Let everyone be ambitious of the right things only. If 
a person is rightly ambitious his work will be far better than 
the work of a man otherwise disposed. The ambitious man ' 
has a certain goal which he is striving to reach, and his work 
will be directed towards that object and his ambition will 
make him active and earnest in his work, while the in- 
different man will be working without an object in view, 
and his work will show it and he will also have none of those 
qualities which ambition gives to a man. 

Now, the thing is, how can ambition’s objects be rightly 
attained ? How can an ambitious man achieve his purposes, 
without doing injury to the higher principles of his life or 
to his fellowmen ? Our great essayist, Emerson, said “You can 
get anything you want in this world.” But an ambitious 
person should not think, that by just being ambitious, he 
will attain his desires. No. He must put his whole energy 
and determination into his object, and he must know that by 
sheer work and work only, he will get the wished-for results. 
If you wish for a thing, hope for it and work for it, you will 
surely get it. How has it been with all our famous men ? 
They all have achieved their great fame by their resolute 
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work and energy. So let it be with us. If we are only 
rightly ambitious and work diligently for the certain object, 
they will be ours in time. 

Ambition is to the mind, what the cap is to the falcon : 
it blinds us first, and then compels us to tower, by reason 
of our blindness. But, alas! when we are at the summit of 
a vain ambition, we are also at the depth of real misery. 
We are placed where time cannot improve, but must impair, 
us; where chance and change cannot befriend, but may 
betray, us : in short, by attaining all we wish, and gam- 
ing all we want, we have only reached a pinnacle, where 
we have nothing to hope, but every thing to fear:— ■ 
Eev. G. G. GoUon. 

It is observed by Cicero that men of the greatest and 
the most shining parts are the most actuated by ambition ; 
and if we look into the two sexes, I believe «'b shall find 
this principle of action stronger in women than in men 
Addison, 

Ambition raises a secret tumult in the soul ; it infiames 
the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of thought. It is 
still reaching after an empty imaginary good, that has not 
in it the power to abate or satisfy it. 



HOW TO KILL OUT ANGER. 


/j'he renowned philosopher, Sree Vid}’!iranya Sawnii fives 
in his ‘ Jivanraukh' Prakarana ’ the following advice to 
the Mumukshu (aspirant for salvation) as to how anger may 
gradually be overcome 

When you are tempted to get angry with others, you 
should address your mind and say. “ Oh, mind ! if you would 
get angry with those who do mischief to you, then why do 
you not get angry with anger itself? For it does the grea- 
test mischief; it prevents a man from attaining the four 
great ends of life— charity, wealth, happiness and salvation, 
and throws him into hell (even before his death) : therefore 
there is no enemy worse than anger.” The meaning of this 
truth should be repeatedly thought upon, and you should 
get angry with anger. By doing this you will attain peace 
and salvation. When anger grows so far as to give birth to 
abuse and blows, it at once destroys all charity and fame : 
when it does not develop to this full extent, it scorches the 
mind at least. Therefore how could anger, which gives rise 
to so much mischief here and hereafter ever spring in the 
minds of the sages ? To think as above is the best means 
of killing out anger. 

When others get angry with you, you should not think, 

‘ I have done no wrong. Why do these people get angry 
with' me who am innocent,’ and get angry with them in 
return. You are not really innocent, for the attainment of 
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(jndna is the true innocence ; and nntil you have attained 
that, how could you think that you are innocent ? 

There is yet another means by which we may avoid 
being provoked by others' anger towards us and that is 
that we should regard those that get angry with us as our 
benefactors and feel thankful to them for their anger; for 
by getting angry with us, they reveal to ns our faults and 
strengthen our Vairdgi/a (non-attachmentj. To do us this 
service, they sacrifice their own peace of mind and therefore 
we should feel all the more thankful to them. Thinking in 
this way is a great help to us ; — Awahe^iei India. 

If man, musing on the objects of sense, conceiveth an 
attachment to these, from attachment ariseth desire ; from 
desire anger cometh forth; from anger proceedeth delusion ; 
from delusion wandering memory ; from wandering memory 
the destruction of Buddhi (Intellect) ; from destruction of 
Buddhi, he perishes :—Bhagavad Gila 11. ffU, 63. 

Anger is the great disturber of human life and the chief 
enemy both of public happiness and private tranquillity 
Johnson. 



AVARICE. 


^VAEIOE is a passion full of paradox, a madness full of 
method ; for although the miser is the most mercen- 
ary of all beings, yet he serves the worst master more faith- 
fully than some Christians do the best, and will take nothing 
for it. He falls down and worships the God of this world ; 
but will have neither its pomps, its vanities, nor its plea- 
sures, for his trouble. He begins to accumulate treasure as a 
means to happiness, and by a common but morbid associa- 
tion,' be continues to accumulate it as an end. He lives 
poor to die rich, and is the mere jailor of his house, and the 
turnkey of his wealth. Impoverished by his gold, he slaves 
harder to imprison it in his chest, than his brother slave to 
liberate it from the mine. The avarice of the miser may 
be termed the grand sepulchre of all his other passions, as 
they successively decay. But, unlike other tombs, it is 
enlarged by repletion, and strengthened by age. This 
latter paradox, so peculiar to this passion, must be ascribed 
to that love of power so inseparable from the human mind. 
There are three kinds of power— wealth, strength, and 
talent ; but as old age always weakens and often destroys 
the two latter, the aged are induced to cling with the greater 
avidity to the former. And the attachment of the aged 
to wealth must be a growing and a progressive attachment 
since such are not slow in discovering that those came 
ruthless years which detract so sensibly from the strength of 
their bodies and of their minds, serve only to augment and to 
consolidate the strength of their purse -.—Bev. G. G. Golfon. 



Beauty. 


/j|^HE poets are quite right in decking their unstresses with 
the spoils of the landscape, flower-gardens, gems, rain- 
bows. flushes of morning, and stars of night, since all beauty 
points at identity and whatsoever thing does not express to 
me the sea and sky, day and night, is somewhat forbidden 
and wrong. Into every beautiful object there enters somewhat 
immeasurable and divine, and, just as much into form bound- 
ed by outlines, like mountains on the horizon, as into tones 
of music, or depths of space. Polarized light showed the 
secret architecture of bodies; and when the SeemtlrsigJii of 
the mind is opened, now one colour or form or gesture, and 
now another, had a pungency, as if a more interior ray had 
been emitted, disclosing its deep holdings in the frame of 
things. The laws of this translation we do not know, or 
why one feature or gesture enchants, why one word or 
syllable intoxicates, but the fact is familiar that the fine 
touch of the eye, or a grace of manners, or a phrase of poetry 
plants wings at our shoulders; as if the Divinity in his 
approaches, lifts away mountains of obstruction, and deigns 
to draw a truer line which the mind knows and owns. 
This is that haughty force of beauty " Vis sujmrha fomae” 
which the poets praise, under calm and precise outline) 
the immeasurable and divine Beauty hiding all wisdom 
and power in its calm sky. All high beanty has a moral ele- 
ment in it, and I find the antique sculpture as ethical asMarcus 
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Antonius : and the beauty ever hi proportion to the depth of 
thought. Gross and obscure natures, however decorated, seem 
impure shambles; but character gives splendour to youth, and 
awe to wrinkled skin and grey hairs. An adorer of truth we 
cannot choose but obey, and the woman who has shared with 
ns the moral sentiment— her locks.must appear to us sublime. 
Thus there is a climbing scale of culture, from the first agree- 
able sensation which a sparkling gem or a , scarlet stain 
afiords the eye, up through fair outlines and details of the 
landscape, features of the human face and form, signs and 
tokens of thought and 'character in manners, up to the 
ineffable mysteries of the intellect. Wherever we begin, 
thither our steps tend : an ascent from the joy of a horse in 
his trappings, up to the perception of Plato, that globe and 
universe are rude and early expressions of an all dissovling 
unity, the first stair on the scale to the temple of the 
Mind — Beauty is the quality which makes to endure. Let 
an artist scrawl a few lines or figures on the back of a letter, 
and that scrap of paper is rescued from danger, is put in 
portfolio, is framed and glazed, and in proportion to the 
beauty of the lines drawn will be kept for centuries. Burns 
writes a ,copy of verses, and sends them to a newspaper, and 
the human race take, charge of them .that they shall not 
perish. — ^Emerson. 



BHAKTL 


Q BH A KTl learner! Know that Bbakti is only the true 
and tender love of the soul. The True, the Good, the 
Beautiful— these are the three seed truths of Bhakti. These 
are the three sides of the nature of the Deity ; they produce 
three corresponding sentiments in man’s soul one after 
another; and the three sentiments in their turn comprehend 
Divine nature. Reverence for the True; love for the 
Good ; enthusiastic devotion or inebriation in the Beautiful, 
The real e.vercise of Bhakti, however, ranges between the 
Good and the Beautiful. These two attributes of God form 
the basis of Bhakti, which grows upon them. Aftection or 
love is the commencement of Bhakti, enthusiasm or inebria- 
tion is its maturity. Love is the seed, inebriation is the 
fruit. Love is the infancy, enthusiasm is the youth. But 
what about moral purity ? Is there no morality in the 
ground of Bhakti ? Nay, true Bhakti is beyond the region 
of morality and immorality. TheBhakta cannot be sinful. 
It is unnecessary to say that he must be .holy. The deep 
tnith of the matter .is this. The ground of moral purity 
must be fully secured before Bhakti can begin. Let all sin 
first go away ; let .'all. moral duties be first discharged, and 
then only can the discipline of Bhakti commence. Unless 
a man’s character be thoroughly good, he is unworthy to 
take up the question of Bhakti. But a man’s character 
may .be pure in two, different ways. Purity may in 
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Bome cases, be only strict and rigorous self-discipline; 
in other cases, it may be the result of the sweetness 
and tenderness of the soul. The latter is Bhakti, Its verv 

w 

beginning is joy. Bhakti grows on the soil of holiness. 
Bhakti comes with color and beauty in its wings. The- out- 
lines of a picture may be correct and good. But as in them- 
selves those outlines are naked, harsh, dry, and incomplete 
and when filled with warm coloring they become alive, soft 
and charming ; so a man’s character may be good and pure 
but harsh and charmless, and it is otily when he is adorned 
with the beauty of love, tenderness, and peace that his 
character acquires its fulness. Mere morality is not enough for 
Bhakti but immorality makes Bhakti imposssible. Bear this 
in mind always. It is a most dangerous thing to say that a 
Bhakta can ever be immoral. It is never his custom to say 
“ first let me cultivate Bhakti, and I shall be pure after- 
wards.” No. He eschews all sin before he begins Bhakti. 

Now let us ask whence springs Bhakti ? It springs 
from restlessness. Thou hast faith in Grod, thou dost faith- 
fully perform all religious exercises, thou art good to thy 
neighbours, to thy kinsmen, true to all domestic and social 
relations ; but the heart cries out in the midst of these things 
saying there is no rest for me in all this. Then the Giver 
of all truth finds it necessary to send a new dispensation. 
He sees his son hath no rest and he wants to give him rest. 
Why should God’s son suffer from the deep pain of restlessness 
in the heart 7 Peace is necessary, so is joy, so is love. There- 
fore the good God sends the dispensation of Bhakti. This 
is the sole reason of the Bhakti dispensation and there is no 
.other. The right question to ask is, have you real xest in.God, 
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in prayer, in the contemplation of the nest world, in religion, 
in life ? If you have not, you are not a Bhakta, Bhakti is 
in inverse ratio to peacelessness. The Bhakta says, I long to 
behold the God of Beauty, my soul weeps day and night 
for him. If you ask him wh}', he cannot give any reason. 
His restlessness is his whole reason. Ask him why he is 
delighted with his God, he cannot pve any reason, his delight 
is his only reason. When the soul is once restless with the 
desire of beholding and loving God, give the man all the 
goods of this world, all its virtue, all its good deeds, and good 
names, and he will not be satisfied. He cannot account for 
his condition, he speaks and cries like a child, nay like a fool. 
But yet a while, and he is joyful again. His delight 
knows no bounds, he laughs, and is exceedingly glad but 
can as little account for his joy. 

Bhakti therefore has been called A-hatuki or un- 
reasoning.— T/ie FcUoio Worhr. 

We lay it down as an elemental principle of religion 
that no large growth in holiness was ever gained by one 
who did not take time to be often and long alone with 
God. Not otherwise can the great central idea of God 
enter into a man’s life, and dwell there supreme. 

Austin Phelps. 



MORAL CHARACTER. 


/pHE moral character of a man should be not only pure, 
but, like Omsar’s wife, unsuspected. The least speck or 
blemish upon it is fatal. Nothing degrades and vilifies 
more ; for it excites and unites detestation and contempt. 
There are, however, wretches in the world profligate enough 
to explode all notions of moral good and evil ; to maintain 
that the)' are merely local, and depend entirely upon the 
customs and fashions of different countries ; nay, there are 
still, if possible, more unaccountable wretches; I mean, 
those who affect to preach and propagate such absurd and 
infamous notions, without believing thCm themselves. Avoid, 
as much as possible, the company of such people who - reflect 
a degree of discredit and infamy upon all who converse with 
them. But, as you may sometimes by accident fall into 
such company, take great care that no complaisance, no 
good-humour, no warmth of festal mirth, ever make you seem 
even to acquiesce in, much less approve or applaud, such 
infamous doctrines. On the other hand, do not debate, nor 
enter into serious argument, upon a subject so much below 
it ; but content yourself with telling them, that you know 
they are not serious ; that you have a much better opinion 
of them than they would you have ; and that you are 
very sure they would not practice the doctrine they preach. 
But put your private mark upon them, and shun them for 
ever afterwards. 
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There is nothing so delicate ns a man’s moral character, 
and nothing which it is his interest so much to preserve 
pure. Should he be suspected of injustice, malignit}-, per- 
fidy, lying, &c.. all the parts and knowledge in the world 
will never procure him esteem, friendship, or respect. I 
therefore recommend to you a most scruplous tenderness for 
your moral character, and the utmost care not to say or to 
do he least thing that may, ever so slightly, taint it. Show 
y >rself. upon all occasions, the friend, but not the bully, of 
virtue. Even Colonel Chartres, (who was the most notorious 
blasted rascal in the world, and who had, by all sorts of 
crimes, amassed immense wealth) sensible of the disadvan- 
tage of a bad character, was once heard to say, that “ al- 
though he ^vould not give one farthing for nrtue, he would 
give ten thousand pounds for a character ; because he should 
get a hundred thousand pounds by it.” Is it possible, then, 
that an honest man can neglect what a wise rogue would 
purchase so dear? 

There is one of the vices above mentioned into which peo- 
ple of good education and in the main, of good principles, 
sometimes fall from mistaken notions of skill, dexterity, and 
self-defence. I mean lying though it is inseparably attended 
with more infamy and loss than any other. But I have 
before given you my sentiments very freely on this subject : 
and shall, therefore, conclude this head with entreating you 
to be scrupulously jealous of the purity of your moral 
character : keep it immaculate, unblemished, unsullied, and 
it will be unsuspected. Defamation and calumny ■ never 
attack where there is no weak place : they magnify, but they 
do not create. 
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I must also warn you against the general mistake, that 
belief or disbelief in mere doctrinal points— such as pre- 
destination, angelic influence &c., aflect one’s salvation. It 
is not necessary that you should disbelieve any doctrine that 
might seem to clash with positive knowledge. These are 
questions more of philosophy than of religion, and so long 
as they do not interfere with religion as explained above, 
I would not reject any doctrine unless it should be disproved, 
or accept any positively unless it should be proved. A word 
then, about reform and changes. Do not give up any of 
your own national habits, customs and institutions unless 
such as you would give up are in any way injurious ,• and 
do not adopt any foreign habits and customs unless they are 

necessary or desirable. 

Everything in nature is bipolar, or has a positive arid 
negative pole. There is a male and a female, a spirit and 
a fact, a north and a south. Spirit is the positive, 
the event is the negative. Will is the north, action the 
south pole. Character may be ranked as having its 
natural place in the north. It shares the magnetic currents 
of the system. The feeble souls are drawn to the south or 
negative pole. They look at the proGt or hurt of the action 
They never behold a principle until it is lodged in a person. 
They do not wish to be lovely, but to be loved. Men of 
character like to hear of their faults : the other class do not 
like to hear of faults ; they worship events ; secure to them 
a fact, a connection, a certain chain of circumstances, /and 
they will ask no more. The hero sees that the event is 
ancillary.;’ it must follow Mm :—B . . W. Emerson. 



CHARITY. 


/■jMiOTJGH I speak with thetongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, lam become as sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries and all knowledge ; and though 
I have all faith so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind. Charity enviethnot; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinkebh no evil ; rejoiceth not in inequity, but rejoiceth 
in the troth ; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth, but 
whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease j whether there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away. For we know, in part and we prophecy 
in part. But when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. When I was a 
child I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child ; but when 1 became a man, I put away childish 
things. For now we see through a glass darkly j but then 
face to face ; now 1 know in part ; but then shall 1 know 
even as also I am known. And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three,— but the greatest of these is charity— 
St. Paul Epistle to the Corinthians.'!. Oh. XIIL 



CHASTITY. 


^/HEN did civilization begin? Then onl}’ when the 
human animals recognised the absolute moral necessity 
of chastity. Before the dawn of civilization they used to live 
as inferior animals. They had no homes. The sanctity 
of home-life was unknown to them. With the appearance 
of the higher phases of their moral nature they realised the 
sacredness of domestic life. This sacredness consisted of 
pure connubial love, parental affection, fraternal attachment 
and filial piety. The great epics of India and Greece pre- 
eminently exhibit the glories of civilization in describing 
the divine chastity of their heroines, and in expressing the 
burning indignation of the whole civilized world against 
the barbarous wretchedness of the wicked Eavana, Duryod- 
hana and others who tried to rob the noble heroines of 
their supremely valued chastity, These splendid move- 
ments of the Indian and Greek literatures most conclusively 
prove how highly was the virtue of chastity prized by the 
respectable men and women of the civilized world. 

Chastity is the delight of. God; TJnchastity is an 
abomination in His sight. 'A. chaste soul is the noblest 
work of God. Chastity is lily among virtues, ■ There is no 
beauty whitout it. Chastity is beauty indeed, for it shines like 
a diamond. ’ A chaste soul is the tabernacle of God j a bride 
for the Divine Husband.; a friend' of the Holy Ghost; a 
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deliglit to the eyes of all saints ; a terror to the wicked ; a 
conquest over all temptations ; a treasury of divine riches ; a 
store-house of divine sweetness. It is open to God only. 
It Joys in Him only.’ ‘ So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity 
that when a soul is found sincerely so, a thousand liveried 
angels lackey her.’ But what is chastity so highly spoken 
of by the saints and poets of the world ? A noble and godly 
son of Modern India, speaking of chastity in one of his orations 
said, ‘Chastity, Thy name is woman,’ Really, chastity and 
modesty constitute the essence of womanliness. Sex does 
not mark off womanliness. No female without chas- 
tity is a woman in the true sense of the term. An unchaste 
or a heartless human female who does not knou what it is to 
love her husband, has no grace of womanliness. Chastity in 
woman is entire devotedness to her husband, and in man, the 
same to his wife. This form of connubial chastity is only a 
precursor of the everlasting spiritual chastity which our Lord 
God demands from every human soul. As the true civiliza- 
tion of the human race began with the recognition and 
establishment of the virtue of human chastity, so true 
regeneration or admittance to the Kingdom of Heaven begins 
with the establishment of spiritual chastity. The Kingdom of 
Heaven cannot bear the slightest touch of faithlessness. The 
wind which is constantly blowing there winnows away all 
faithless souls. Like the winnowing fan it scatters away the' 
chaff and gathers the wheat or such loyal souls as are a pattern 
of devoted chastity unto the world. The faithless count 'it a 
bondage to be loyal to one Lord and Master, and in the name 
and under the cloak of so-called all-embracing love or 
liberalism they revel in the luxury of pleasing all their loved 
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ones. They pretend to magnify and serve Wod so long as it 
is expedient and pleasant to do so. Like frail women they 
try to please anybody and everybody ; but in the fulness of 
time the God of Holiness brings them to their senses, crushes 
their vile spirit of prostitution and utterly destroys their 
ambitious and proud infatuation ; and He separates His own 
devoted servants from such time-servers and compromising 
adulterers. Woman, the incarnation of chastity and modesty, 
is man’s mother, sister, wife, daughter, fellow pilgrim, and his 
queen. She is born and destined to reveal to man the motherly 
tenderness of God. There is no salvation for man till he 
learns to respect woman as the daughter of God. More than 
half a century ago. Dr. Parr said ‘ You may depend upon, 
it, Mr. Gladstone, it is not the Whigs who will save the 
country, nor the Tories who will save the country ; it is the 
mothers of England who ^iH save the .country.” What kind 
of mothers can save a nation ? Such mothers only as show 
in their lives the saving graces of chastity and self-sacrifice. 
At what age would you begin to educate a girl ? A humo- 
rous author says, ' Twenty years before her birth by edu- 
cating her mother.’ The earliest influence that falls upon 
a child is that of its mother, adorned with all womanly 
grace and virtues ; it acts as a Divine Power. God is deter- 
mined to stem and turn the tide of hidden and hideous 
tendency of such false social reformers as seek the company 
of women for the sake of comfort and pleasure only and not 
for the recognition of the presence of the Spirit-Mother in 
the pure and sweet graces of womanly, nature. 

Unitjf and The Minister. 



CHEERFULNESS, 


MAX, who uses his best endeavours to live according to 
the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two perpetual 
sources of cheerfulness in the consideration of his own nature, 
and of that Being on whom he has a dependence. If he looks 
into himself, he cannot but rejoice in that e.vistence which is 
so lately bestowed upon him, and which, after millions of 
ages will be still new, and still in its beginning, flow many 
self-congratulations naturally rise in the mind, when 
it reflects on this its entrance into eternity when it 
takes a view of those improveable faculties, which in 
a few years, and even at its first setting out, have made so 
considerable a progress, and which will be still receiving an 
increase of perfection, and consequently an increase of 
happiness ! The consciousness of such a being spreads a 
perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous 
man and makes him look upon himself every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind, is its 
consideration of that being on whom we have our dependence, 
and in whom, though we behold him as yet but in the first 
faint discoveries of his perfections we see everything that we 
can imagine, as great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourselves 
everywhere upheld by his goodness, and surrounded with an 
immensity of love and mercy. In short, we depend upon a 
Being, whose power qualifies him to make us happy by an 
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infinit)' of means, whose goo'dness and truth engage him to 
nake those happy who desire it of him, and whose 
unchangeableness will secure us in this happiness to all 
eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should perpetually 
cherish in his thoughts, will banish from ns all that secret 
heaviness of heart which unthinking men are subject to when 
they lie under no real affliction; all that anguish which we 
may feel from any evil that actually oppresses us ; to which I 
may likewise add those little cracklings of mirth and folly that 
are apter to betray virtue than support it ; and establish in 
us such an even and cheerful temper, as makes us pleasing 
to ourselves, to those with whom we converse, and to him 
whom we were made to please.— SjJsrfafon 

Cheerfulness gives elasticity to the spirit. Spectres fly 
before it ; difficulties cause no despair, for they are encoun- 
tered with hope, and the mind acquires that happy disposi- 
tion to improve opportunities which rarely fails of success. 
The fervent spirit is always a healthy and happy spirit ; 
working cheerfully itself, and stimulating others to work. 
The most effective work, also, is usually the full-hearted 
work that which passes through the hands or the head of 
him whose heart is glad.— Smites. 



COMPASSION. 


one tliinp needful in the he.irt of a. theosophical 

st/udent is It. is home in upon one bv an 

understanding of the “ oneness of all life ” and is a feeling 
produced when contemplating the condition of life below ns 
in evolution. This feeling is akiti to that which a father or 
mother feels when the child goes wrong or is in the throes 
of suffering, they being unable to help it or mitigate the 
pain, blit only to soothe and sympathize. If this feeling is 
inherent within the family circle, it is capable of expansion 
until it takes in the whole of humanity, “ the poor orphan.” 
and its possessor then becomes a “ man of sorrows.” ready 
and anxious to relive distress wherever found. It would seem 
that there is only one true way in which humanity can be 
really aided and that is by " helping man to help himself.” 
This is brought about by sowing the seeds that will produce 
in each individual right thought. Give to man a correct 
philosophy of life and if be accepts it in his heart the work 
is done, for the balance of his cycle will be used in carrying 
out of the details to a fulfilment of perfection. Karma and 
Eeincarnation are bulwarks to the higher life. 

“ Now bend thy head and listen well, 0, Bodhisattva. Comjiassion 
speaks and saith Can there be bliss when all that lives mast sufTcrl 
sbalt thon be saved and hear the whole world cry 1 ” 

Let US close up the ranks and work on to this end, 
fellow- workers.— TAe Pacific Theosophist. 



CONCENTRATION. 


^0 you think that only in the act of writing or meditating 
you require concentration of mind? You are very 
much mistaken then. What act in your life is there in which 
you do not need concentration ? Even in sleep if you have 
gone to bed with a troubled mind, with an uncontrolled heart* 
you will be disturbed by dreams. Take some of the other 
acts of your daily life. Is it walking ? If you have not 
your mind in the walking, that is to say if you are absent- 
minded, you will not walk well. Your mind being in some- 
thing else, that will spoil your walking fast or freely, and it 
may cause or help causing, accidents in your walk. Every 
one who exercises his limbs in any of the various ways, 
say in feats on the parallel and horizontal bars, in swim- 
ming, rowing, or riding, must have known how much 
of his mind must be in those physical exercises. The 
few or many accidents that have happened to such have 
been caused more by the mind being taken off the exer- 
cises than by anything else. Players in the circus teach 
us a good lesson in this matter. They know best how 
necessary it is for them to put their whole mind into the 
business of the hour. Every little feat with which they 
amuse or amaze the spectators is an instance of the value of 
concentration. Perhaps we should distinguish between 
concentration and the attempt to concentrate the mind. Leav- 
ing aside the feats of these circus performers, if we only 
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consiiler tlm man}’ little things have to do daily, phy' 
sical. mental, or spiritual, we shall find how much of con' 
centiation is needed in them all— indeed the more of con' 
centration. the better the doing of them. Is it eating? Of 

>5 w drinking V If we Nvish to do the thing well, we nmt 
know full well the value of concentfation. 

We have considered more or il'ss those daily or other 
act: in our life which are called physical. Let us non’ 
consider some of those other acts 'vhich are called mental 
or spiritual— though rightly see'* "O physical act can 
be done without the mind, and no mental act without the 
help of the spirit. What have we to do in the matter of 
writing'? If our rainh wanders, nun unVy TvAnutTpeA- 
cial stufl but not anything deep. Hore nothing helps us 
so much as concentration. And in the matter of reading or 
speaking, if we leave the mind wool-gathering, much of 
what we read will not be understoufi much of wliat we 
speak will be found nonsense. If it be Geometry or any 
other exact Science, it will be all Greel^ to us if we have not 
the gift or power of concentration. The orator, like the 
players in the circus, has to hold himself greatly under con- 
trol lest the applause of the audience throw him off his 
guard, and he speak more to please it than to instruct it. 
The players in the circus will not please us at all if while 
going through those dexterous feats of physical exercise 
their whole mind is not in what th^y are doing. So whether 
it is speaking, or writing, or reading, or doing anything 
important, concentration of mind fe deeply needed. 

Let us now consider acts spiritnal. Prayer is a most vital 
necessity. ■ Whoever has any experience of this duty must 

3 



know, ihat witiiout the deepest concentration of the iieart 
and mind his “ words flj* up, his thoughts remain below, ” 
and that “ words without thoughts can never to heaven go " 
If the man of prayer is to be distinguished from other men 
it is easy to do so. We have otily tn see how he prays. 
If his whole body and mind are not stilled in awe when 
before the throne of the Lord, or if his whole body and 
mind do not quiver with delight wheji he looks up to His 
merciful face, we may at once conclude that the man is not 
praying but is doing something else : perhaps he is think- 
ing of hia sins, and only thinking of the mercy of God, not 
feeling the same. In prayer then, that most vital act of one’s 
life, we have to realise full well the value of concenti'ation. 
In this also we have to distinguish betw'een concentrating 
and the attempt to concentrate, between praying, 
and the attempt to pray. This distinction is very necessary, 
for, when we have prayed, we have really done a great thing 
and done it completely, but when we went up to God. fried 
to speak, or only ilmight of speaking, but did not really and ' 
earnestly speak after all, we must know that we cut as ridi- 
culous a figure in His presence as the clown- does iir the 
presence of the spectators in the circus. 

What we call meditation is an important act of the 
mind and, in this, more than in anything else, if we want to - 
reach the deep things of God and His universe, we must not 
be as the , clown in the circus. We must shake away all 
lethargy of the mind all wish to be seen of other men, all 
assumption of attitudes, and set to grasp with our whole 
heart the things we are going to meditate upon, The result 
of our meditations may not be given in so many words, and 
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we must not think of wilting onr thoughts when wp go 
through them. Let nothing ruffle the calmness of our minds 
Let ns only dive deeper and deeper while we medtinte. if 
we want to penetrate beneath the surface of things and 
reach the depths. 

After all we have to hold ourselves in readiness for 
every act of our life, small or great, with the whole power 
of concentration in it, and though we have divided the acts 
into physical, mental and spiritual, they are not so divisible. 
All true acts are one because the soul is one. “ The 
hand and the feet are ever guided on by mysterious opera- 
tions of the mind, ” and what intellectual act is not materi- 
ally helped by cheerfulness of spirit, by trust in the al migh- 
tiness of God’s love ? Therefore whatever you do, do with 
your whole mind, and heart, .and soul. 

Now, if we look into the matter deeply, we shall find 
that our life is a whole, that the body is but the tabernacle 
of the spirit, that our many mental faculties are but the 
difierent agents of the same master, the soni, aud we “ the 
whole species of mankind, are in the illimitable ocean of 
the All ; indissoluble portion thereof, partaking of its infi- 
nite tendencies.” No act in our life, physical, mental or 
spiritual, but is full of the deepest meaning if it is an 
act at all. Our eating and our drinking, our bathing and 
playing are but dififerent inlets into the mind and spirit 
and power of God. So much as we do them well, so much of 
the Godhead will be revealed to us. 

How careful, then, we must be in doing the ordinary 
duties of life ! If the food that we take goes into the making 
of fiesb and blood and bones, and flesh and blood have been 
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made to serve as the garment of our soul here on earth, must 
we not have our whole soul in the act of taking our food, 
and instead of eating as the beasts do, ear. ^with thanks on 
our lips and the love of God in our hearts ? Let us remem- 
ber that our bodies are but temples of the living God. 
Concentration is nothing else than so betiding the mind as 
to make it capable of feeling the full weight of the Divined 
Power, or in other words, to enable the spirit to receive the 
full influence of the Divine 'Being— The Merp'eier. 

It is familiar to every one, that when the mind is closely 
occupied, numerous objects may pass before our eyes, and 
circumstances be talked of in our hearing, .of which we do 
not retain the slightest recollection 5 and this is often in such 
a degree as implies, not a want of memory only, but an 
actual want of the perception of the objects. We cannot 
doubt, however, that there was the sensation of them ; that 
is, the usual impression made upon the eye in the one case, 
and the ear in the other. What is wanting is a certain 
efibrt of the mind itself, without which sensation is not neces- 
sarily followed by perception;— this is what we call Atlentmi. 
It is a state or act of the mind which is exercised by diffe- 
rent individuals in very different degrees. It is much 
influenced by habit ; and though it may not often be want- 
ing in such a degree as to prevent the perception of - objects, 
it is often deficient ■ in a manner which prevents the recol- 
lection of them, and consequently has an extensive influence 
upon the intellectual character. — Ahercrmii. 



THE ONLY CONSOLATION. 


/■pUE experience of mankind hitlierfo festilieF tli.it tlie 

liifrliest if not. Ilie nnh*, conFolalion for the .ifllicterl is 
derived frnni Religion. The Htoic-nl philoFophy, however 
logical and coherent, will not work. Men and women can- 
not trample down their emotions, nor root up at will 
affections, de.sires .and hopes which have grown with tlieir 
growth from their youth up. The only balm which can 
heal a wounded sonl is the conviction that it has been 
smitten by the loving hand of a faithful Pather and Priend 
—for some purpose both wise, and kind. And until this 
conviction is reached, it is impossible for the sonl to attain 
that submission and resignation which is the prelude to 
peace 

The only possible relief or consolation, worthy of the 
name, is to be found in perceiving that tlie trouble was sent 
by a Loving Hand with a kind purpose. Less than that 
never has removed, \jever will remove, from the mourner’s 
heart that rebellion and resentment which the sense of injury 
kindles. It is manifest, then, that Religion is the only source 
of consolation, since it is by that alone we are convinced that 
our troubles are sent in mercy and loving kindness. It tea- 
ches " Your affli'ction's, in whatever shape and by whatever 
means, come from God. Against Him you can feel no rebeli 
lion, for towards Him you can feel no disttusbi ‘ It is the 
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Lord, let Him do what seenieth Him good.” This is the 
test of faith. If we can glory even in our tribulations ; 
if we can glorify God in the fires of affliction ; if we can 
calmly, without resentment, without repining, take our 
bitterest cup of grief at -His hands, saying “ Father, not 
my will, but Thine be done,” then, indeed, we belive in 
God but not before. The noblest doctrine of theology 
ever proclaimed has no more power of itself to bind 
up the broken-hearted or to inspire a manly content- 
ment under misfortune than a piece of an old newspaper. 
Creeds true or false have little or nothing to do with the 
heart’s trust in the Living, Loving God. They may help it 
or they may hinder it, according to their trutli or their false- 
ness, and, according to the degree in which their terms are 
Realized. Bat the intellectual conviction by itself, however 
pure, refined and reasonable, lies altogether outside of and 
beyond the heart’s confidence in the faithful love of God, 
Sorrowing friends ! Do you ask me to comfort you ? 
Do I hear the heavenly voice calling upon .me “ Comfort yet, 
comfort ye, my people ?” All I have to give you of peace 
and consolation is this — Trust in the Lord. Believe that He 
has ordained vour sorrow — and not man. Be sure that the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered, and that nothing 
ever happened to yoii without or against His blessed will. 
There is no other comfort but this to be had in heayen or 
earth. ' If you grasp it, if you seize this Divine- hand which 
is stretched out in pity and love towards you, then your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy. Anger shall die "away out 
of your breast. Impatience with the folly or perfidy of men 
shall be! hushed. Even ' self-reproach will lose its sting. 
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apainst your jiaiii shall give place to resignation 
and out of your stony griefs yon shall rear unto the Most 
High an altar of praise and thanksgiving. 

lint if your faith he feeble, renifinher at least one of 
th- inaiiil'e^t purposes for which sorrow has been mingled in 
your cun. It is sorrow and trouble only whirh have lifted 
mankind into the lofty sphere of relicion. Had we never 
felt any wants, iievor known disappointments, losses, vexa- 
tious. never been torn by the .agonie.« ef nnrecjnited love, 
never bid a last farewell to our be.et and de.arest; had all 
onr lives been one unclouded d.ay of plenty, of pleasure, of 
peace ; had we always succeeded in onr undertakings, ever 
gonf on enriching ourselves .and adding to our luxuries i 
h.ad we lived in perpetual love ,and peace with our families 
atid friends ; and liad they been alw.ays with us in healtli 
and security ; surely then, but only then, might we Iiave 

been able to do without God. 

Under past and present conditions ofhnman life, it has 

been well said, "Man is born into trcnble as the sparks 
fly upward and just as irresistible as is this fact, so it is 
inevitalde to draw the conclusion that it is trouble t,h.at brings 
us to God. The sonl of man cannot be aatisfled with the 
fulness and pleasures of earthly life. For a time he may rest 
contentedly in the enjoyment of them, never r.aising his 
thought above the low ground on which he stands nr beyond 
the immediate present of sensuous deliglits. But there are 
two facts wliich render such an existence undesiiMble to the 
human spirit, even'could it be permanent, one is that man's 
nature craves a fuller and nobler satisfaction than that which 
earthly happiness can afford ; and therefore must sooner or 
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later become weary of a perpetual round of animal pleasure, 
become sated with the monotony of undisturbed serenity ; 
or — what is indeed far worse — sink beneath, the pressure, of 
continued self-indulgence into a torpor and an apathy akin 
to moral death. In such a state he must lose every high and 
noble aspiration and he will soon cease to be, in the truest 
sense of the term, human. Generally, the other alternative 
is experienced and the wail of the hungry soul after higher 
enjoyments is heard ascending from the halls of palaces and 
from the gardens of Elysium — “All is vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” “Who will shew us any good ; Lord lift thou up 
the light of thy countenance upon us.” 

The other fact to be noted is that upon which philoso- 
phers, moralists and poets have exhausted language— the 
fleeting transitory nature of all earthly joys. Nothing and 
nobody is ever to be trusted. Wealth hoarded for years and 
guarded with wakeful anxiety is lost and gone before its 
owner is aware of danger. Fame, to-day so bright, leaves 
us to-morrow in the infamy of disgrace or in the desert of 
isolation. Friendships are liable to be broken' or maimed 
through human prejudice and caprice. Our noblest work may 
turn a failure and, not even that, is a rock firm enough on 
which safely to build up the happiness of a human soul. 
Health ! precious as it is, ah ! who can trust it among th& 
pitfalls of our ignorance, amid the pestilences that walk 
•in darkness or the sicknesses which destory at the noon-day? 
And love itself, the crowing joy and glory of our lives, how 
frail and fleeting it is ! 

“ A something light as air, a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken : 
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Oh love ! that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch, like this has shaken." 

And at the best those we love are taken from ns and 
leave us desolate and forlorn. 

The more sensitive we are, the greater power of pleasure 
we possess, the more vividlj’ must we realize the prishable, 
fleeting character of all these good things which make up the 
happiness of mortal life ; so that no rational being ought to 
stake the whole of his life, so to speak, on an}' one of these 
gifts, nor on all of them together. And this is the lesson 
God teaches us bj’ trouble— to fix our highest and deepest 
affections on tilings above and not on things on the earth ; 
not on the gifts, but on Himself the giver; not on the 
perishable .and transitory but on the immortal and the eternal. 
He thus teaches us what was His own design in giving us 
life, not that we should find our final rest in things below, but 
seek and find an Eternal Home in His bosom. By the voice of 
our losses, our sufferings, and our sadness. He calls us gently 
to find in Him true riches, which neither rust nor moth can 
corrupt, which thieves cannot -break through and steal ; to 
find in him the soul’s eternal health and unfailing strength : 
to accept in His great and undying love the consolation for 
our bitterest bereavements and the promise of a blissful 
meeting with our beloved dead. But for their pains, and 
weakness and sorrows, our little children w’ould never know 
all the depth of a father’s and mother’s love. So without 
the long list of human cares, losses and woes, we should 
never have known the great love of God towards us, nor sought 
nor found our Father’s face. Let us then sing with the poet:— 
" Though cloud and storms go o’er my head ; 
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Though strength and health and friends be gone 
Though joys be withered all and dead ; 

Though every comfort be withdrawn ; 

Steadfast on this my soul relies : 
father ! thy mercy never dies. 

Fixed in this faith may I remain : 

Though my heart fail, and flesh decay ; 

This anchor shall my soul sustain, 

When earth’s foundatiojie melt away I 
Mercy’s full power I then shall prove, 

Loved with an everlasting love.” 

[Extracts from a Sermon preached hy Bev. Charles 
Voysey, B.A.] 

The mistake we make is to look for a source of comfort 
in ourselves, self-contemplation instead of gazing upon God. 
For, first, it is impossible to derive consolation from our own 
feelings, because of their mutability: to-day weave well, 
and our spiritual experience, partaking of these circumstan- 
ces, is bright ; but to-morrow some outward circumstances 
change— the sun does not shine, or the wind is chill, and 
we are low. gloomy, and sad. Then if our hopes were un- 
reasonably elevated, they will now be unreasonably depress- 
ed ; and so our experience be comes flux and reflux, ebb 
and flow, like the sea, that emblem of instability. Next, 
it is impossible to get comfort from our own acts; for though 
acts are the test of character, yet in a low state no ma. 
can judge justly of his own acts. When giving up thi.*! 
hopeless and sickening work of self-inspection, and tur- 
ning from ourselves in Christian self-oblivion, we gaze on 
God, then “first the chance of consolation dawnSi He is not 
affected by our mutability. When we are restless, He 
remains serene and calm ; when we are low. selfish, mean, 
or dispirited, He is still the unalterable I AM; the same 
yesterday, today, and 'for ever.— W. Bdbertson. 



CONTENTMENT. 


T WAS once engaged in discourse with a liosicrusmi about 

the givat Secret. As this kind of men (I mean tliose of 
them who are not professed cheats) are overrun with 
enthusiasm and philosophj’, it w.as ver}’ amusing to liear this 
religious adept descanting on his pretended discovery. He 
talked of the secret as of a spirit which lived within an 
emerald, and converted everything that was near it to the 
higliest perfection it is capable of. It gives a lustre, says 
he. to tlie Sun, and water to the diamond. It irradiates 
every metal, and enriches lead with all the properties of 
gold It heightens smoke into flame, flame into light, 
and light into glory. He further added, that a single ray 
of it dissipates pain, and care, and melancholy from the 
person on whom it falls. In short, says he, its presence 
naturall)'- changes every place into a kind of Heaven. After 
he had gone on for some time in this unintelligible cant, I 
found that he jumbled natural and moral ideas together into 
the same discourse, and that his great secret was nothing 
else but Content. 

This virtue does indeed produce, in some measure, all 
those efiects which the alchemist usually ascribes to what he 
calls the philosopher’s stone ; and if it does not bring riches, 
it does the same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If 
it cannot remove the disquietudes arising out of a man’s 
mind, body, or ’ fortune, it makes him easy under them. 
It has indeed a kindly influence on the sonl of man in re- 
spect of every being to whom he stands related; It extin- 
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guishes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude towards 
that Being who has allotted him his part to act in this world. 
It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every tendency to 
corruption, with regard to the communitj^ wherein he is 
placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, and a 
perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use of 

for the acquiring of this virtue, I shall only mention the two 

following. First of all, a man should always consider how 

much he has more than he wants : and secondlv. how much 

* ¥ 

more unhappy he might be than he really is.. First of all, 
a man should always consider how much he has more than 
he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the reply 
which Aristippus made to one who condoled him upon the 
loss of a farm . "Why,” said he, "I have three farms still, and 
you have but one; so that I ought rather to be afflicted for 
you, than you for me.” On the contrary, foolish men are 
more apt to consider what they have lost than what they 
possess ; and to fix their eyes upon those who are richer than 
themselves-, rather' than on those who 'are , under greater 
difficulties. All the real pleasures and conveniences of 
life lie in a narrow compass, but it is the humour of mankind 
to be always looking, forward, and straining after one who 
has got the start of them in wealth and honour. For this ret." 
son, as there are none that can be, properly, called rich, who 
have not more than they want ; there are fe\\' rich men in any 
cfthe politer nations but among the middle sort of people, 
who keep their wishes within their fortunes,and have more 
wealth than they know how to enjoy. Persons of a higher 
rank live in' a kind of splendid poverty, and are perpetually 
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wanting, because instead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures 
of life, they endeavour to outvie one another in shadows 
and appearances. Men of sense have at all times beheld 
with a great deal .of mirth this silly game that is playing over 
their heads, and by contracting their desires, enjoy all that 
secret satisfaction which others are always in quest of. 
The truth is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary pleasures 
cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source of 
those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man’s 
estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he does not live 
within it, and naturally eats himself to sale to any one that 
can give him his price. When Pittacus, after the death of 
his brother, who had left him a good estate, was offered a 
great sum of money by the King of Lydia, he thanked him 
for his kindness, but told him he had already more by half 
than he knew what to do with. 

In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and Luxury to 
Poverty ; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, 
content is natural wealth, says Socrates ; to which I shall 
add, luxury is artificial poverty. I shall therefore recommend 
to the consideration of those who are always aiming after 
superfiuous and imaginary enjoyments and will not be at the 
trouble of contracting their desires, an excellent saying of 
Binn the Philosopher, namely, that no man has so much 
care, as he who endeavours after the most happiness. 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he 'really is. , The 
former consideration took in all those who are sufficiently 
provided with the means to make themselves easy ; this 
regards such as actually lie under some pressureor misfortune. 
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These may receive great alleviation from such a comparison 
as the unhappy person may make between himself and others, 
or between the misfortune which suffers, and the greater 
misfortune which might have befallen him. ' 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmast, told the 
standers-by, it was a great mercy that it was not his neck. 
To which, since I am got into quotations, give me leave to 
add the saying of an old philosopher, who. after having in- 
vited some of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his 
wife that came into the room in a passion, and threw down 
the table that stood before them ; “every one,” says he. “has 
his calamity, and he is a happy man that has no greater than 
this.” We find an instance to the same purpose in the life 
of Doctor Hammond, written by Bishop Fell. As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of distempers, when 
be had the gout upon him, be used to thank Grod that it was 
not the stone j and, when he had the stone, that he had not 
both these distempers on him at the Same time. 

In order to make us content with our present condi- 
tion, many of the ancient philosophers tell us that our dis- 
content only hurts ourselves, without being able to make any 
alteration in our circumstances ; others, that whatever evil 
befalls us is derived to us by a fatal necessity, to whi'h 
the Gods themselves, are subject; whilst others very gravely 
tell the man who is miserable, that it is necessary he should 
be so to keep up the harmony of the universe, and that 
the scheme of Providence would be troubled and perverted 
were he otherwise. These, and the like considerations, ra- 
ther silence than satisfy a man. They may shew him that 
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his discontent is nnre.isonnble, but are by no means suHici- 
ent to relieve it. They ratlier give despair than consolation. 
In a word, a man might reply to one of these comforters, 
as Augustus did to his friend who advised him not to 
grieve for the death ol a person whom he loved, because his 
grief could not fetch him again ; it is for that very reason 
said the Emperor, that I grieve. On the contivary. religion 
bears a more tender regard to human nature. It pre- 
scribes to every miserable man the means of bettering his con- 
dition ; nay, it shows him that the bearing of his applica- 
tions as he ought to do will naturally end in the removal of 
them. It makes him easy here, because it can make bim 
happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented mind is the greatest 
blessing a man can enjoy in the world ; and if, in the present 
life, his happiness arises from the subduing of his desires, 
it will arise in the next from the gratification of them. 

Addison. 



COURAGE. 


u 

/J\HEY helped every one his neighbor ; and every one 

said to his brother, Be of good courage. 

“ So the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and he 
that smoothed with the hammer him that smote with the 
anvil.” 

We were talking one day about a question of courage, 
when somebody said, But just what is courage, after all ?” 

Now this is what courage has come to mean to me ; and 
because this thought seems to throw so strong and reassur- 
ing a light on the problem of every-day living, 1 want to tell 
it to somebody else. 

Courage, 1 believe, is just the natural attitude of the 
healthy soul whenever things are seen in their true, propor- 
tionate values. 

This holds good of physical courage. The trained 
athlete is not afraid to meet a sudden ordeal. The certainty 
that his own powers count for more than the strain they 
have to meet makes him easily brave. 

It is as true where physical powers are not equal to cir- 
cumstance. The locomotive engineer who stood at hii. post 
through collision and wreck, — his courage was possible just- 
because he felt that doing his duty was more to be desired 
than saving his life. He may have felt this only after a 
moment of agonized struggle with the protesting instinct of 
self-preservation : it may have come to him all at once, in a 
glorious impulse of feeling that had no conscious argument 
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in it. In cases the essential fact is the same. It was 
his true vision of the comparative worth of life and duty 
which made it possible for him to deny the instincts of flesh 
and blood. 

It holds good, too. of that passive physical courage which 
sustains one ^’here there are no sharply drawn alternative^ 
of action.— ^'’here there is room only for endurance. It i^ 
the same ^ort of spiritual insight which makes it 
possible for that invalid whom you know to be so brave an^ 
sweet and st^ng in the face of suffering that cannot b^ 
relieved. Sholtnows that, whatever happens to her body, th^ 
best part of i® unharmed by disease, unscathed by th^ 
surgeon’s ki^if®- -^ud serenity is better than complaint. 

Suppose, that inevitable death faces a man where h^ 
can do nothing to escape, 

If in hi® °i hearts he does realize that his body is 
temporary possession, but that he himself is something 
everlasting, h® can calmly afford to give up the body,— 

“ The ship may sink. 

And I may drink 

A, haSty death in the bitter sea ; 

But all that I leave 
in the ocean grave 

May be slipped and spared, and no loss to me. 

“ Let go the breath: 

There is no death 

To th® living soul, nor loss nor harm, 

' Not of the clod 
Is the life of God : 

Let it mount as it will from form to form,” 

4 
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It holds good of intellectual courage. The great 
leaders of thought have been men conscious that truth is 
more to be desired, than conventional peace and comfort. 
After the wilderness is cleared, the highways -built, the 
wild beasts put to flight, the toils and^ dangers of the 
pioneer seem half romance to the poineer’s descendants. 
So we, in our day, reverently recognizing in the great truths 
of science the best support of the great truths of religion, 
can hardly realize that there was ever a time when only 
men of heroic mould dared stand for science at all ; but it 
was so. It once meant facing the loss of precious land- 
marks of thought, alienation from friends, homesick parting 
from a whole world of mental habits and associations. 
And it is often most true and tender loyalty which 
clings to old associations. But, on the other hand,— 
on the side of the intellectual new world,— lay 
larger truth. The students of science who found our intel- 
lectual new world for us, and cleared up its wilderness for 
our easy possession, w'ere men who thus had the divine 
insight to be sure that widening and deepening truth is 
worth more to humanity than the preservation of any par- 
ticular phrases in which humanity had been wont to do its 
thinking. They had the simple courage which could be 
born only of such insight,— the courage, which naturally 
followed from that insight. 

It holds good of moral courage. The child who faces 
deserved blame instead of hiding from it,, for the- sake of his 
own growing sense of honor ; the man who dares be suspected, 
misunderstood, laughed at, and persecuted for the sake of a 
noble cause, — both take their stand on a consciousness of the 
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eternM ’nnlnnc** of v:i1ik‘S. Their insij^ht inny Ir- slowly 
attained throagli struggle and failure, or they may bp gifted 
with that instinctive sense of comparative values which 
makes the seer tower above his fellowR ; but, reached in a 
Hash or argued out with a doubting self, when once attained, 
its bVht solves all problems of timorous hesitancy, And so 
these stand our every-day heroes. It is a similar realization 
of where the everlasting b,al,anc(‘ of power lies which sustains 
that steadfast neighbour of yours in bis perplexing, common- 
place affairs. He has troubles to meet every da)*, and he is 
not afraid to meet them, lie has learned the secret of one 
who said long ago : " In this world ye shall have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer : I have overcome the world.” It is in 
the consciousness of unfailing reserve power that he can 
” Be like the bird that, halting in his flight, 

Rests on a bough too slight, 

Yet, feeling it give way beneath him, sings. 
Knowing that he hath wings.” 

And there is all the difference in the world between real 
courage and its imitations. The unburned child may be 
fearless of fire, but nobody mistakes his fearlessness for true 
courage. We recognize that it is based, not on any true 
measure of realities, but rather on ignorance of realities. 
The bravado of the bully is also essentially different from true 
courage. It is based on mere personal vanity : to his vision 
the mere appearance of power is the one thing desirable. 
The recklessness of the street Arab, and the cool calculation 
of the criminal are not courageous in any true sense of the 
word. They imitate the outward show of courage with more 
or less plausibility, but we Imow in our hearts that they are 
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only morbid imitations of the real thing. 'L’he dare-devil 
sees life as one whose sight is diseased, and his would-be 
bravery we know for a dreary make-believe. 

But see, now, what we have come to. 

If we are right in this idea of what genuine courage 
depends upon ^ for its birth, if we are right in believing 
that it is conditioned simply by our ability to see things 
in their essential and eternal' proportion, it follows surely that 
there can, in fact, be nothing in God’s world for God’s chil- 
dren to fear. 

Is this not so? If it is always possible, whenever we do 
see things as they really are, to stand erect and ready for 
whatever confronts us, must it not be so? 

" Right is right, as God is God ; 

And right the day must win. 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin. ” 



CULTURE WITHOUT COLLEGE, 


It is vacation time. The boys ami girls have shut their 
school books, the schoolrooms are given np to janitors, the 
teachers are resting in the country places or have themselves 
turned into scholar.^ in the summer schools. It is a good 
time, in thi? breathing-space, to say over again to our 
selves certain homely old truths about education which we 
are apt to forget in the school hours, -certain old truths 
which those who go to school and those who have got 
through school and those who hardly ever have had a chance 
for .school all equally need to bear in mind ; homely truths 
which the schoolmasters and the school books comparatively 
little emphasize, yet which are more important than any- 
thing which they do emphasize ; truths about the fundamen- 
tal education, that which underlies all ether education, and 
which all the rest is for, and which goes on independently 
of time and place, equally in school and out of school, 
equally in term-time and in vacation, equally in youth 
and age ; truths about the fundamental education which 
knows no vacations. 

And this is the very first thing to say about the mat- 
ter : one girl and one boy can go to Harvard College or to 
Wellesley or Ann Arbor or Cornell, while a thousand boys 
and a thousand girls cannot go: let not the'ilioimni lMul\ 
that culture withmit iollege is mpossibje for fJiem. 

But of the thousand, many say, perhaps, that they do 
not care for " culture,” any way. Tet “ culture ” is but a 
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sort of glory word for “ education.” There is a flower hint 
in “ culture ” that suggests not only the process of growing 
and unfolding, but the beauty of the blossom and the ser- 
vice of the fruit at last. When men laugh at it, their very 
misspelling — “ culchur ’’—shows that what they laugh at is 
not the real thing, but some dwarf or caricature that apes 
the real thing. No one that is wise laughs at the true cul- 
ture. Every body that is wise tries for it. Culture is that 
which turns the little, sour, wild crab-apple of the roadside 
into the .apple of the orchard. Culture is that which turns the 
clumsy apprentice into the workman who is an honor to 
his calling. Culture is that which transforms the wilful, 
crying child of five years into the earnest boy often, the 
self-controlling man of twenty, the helper of men at thirty, 
the loved of men at flfty. Nobody really laughs at this. 
The laugh comes in when this large, inspiring word is 
dwarfed to mean a bookish education only, or — dwarf of a 
dwarf— a mere text-bookish education, such as the high 
school and college are sometimes thought to give, and some- 
times do give. 

Yet, if to-day they give no more than that, it is the 
^ault of boy and girl rather than of the school. Our col- 
leges and high schools have much yet to learn, but no one 
knows this better than themselves. The educators were 
never quite so wise as now in suspecting their own methods, 
and never more in earnest to find out better ones. By all 
means go to College, if you can ; or, if when young you could 
not go, give your boys and girls the chance you missed. That is 
an uncolleged parent’s glory,— to give his child the educa- 
tion that be missfed." Go to college, if you can for college 



is a gre^nliouse for the mind, where its faculties can be 
started and trained more quickly than outside. Bub, after 
all, the great crops on which the country feeds are not started 
in the greenhouses, and the great faculties of mental and 
moral nature have no vital need of college training. Yes, 
go to college, especially if you have to pinch in order to get 
through it ; for that pinch on the money side will halve the 
college dangers and may double the college profits for you. 
But, whether you go or not, keep two main facts in mind ; 
this, first, that education depends chiefly on the boy, not on 
the place, even when the place is the best college in the'land ; 
and this, second, that in the boy or girl it depends more on 
the will power than the brain power. And what are these 
two facts but saying that culture can be won outside of college 
by means which nearly all of us can master? So I repeat: 
while one boy and one girl can go to Harvard or Cornell, 
.and a thousand boys and girls cannot, hi not ihe ilmsand 
tliinl! that enllure witlmd college is impossible. 

THE MAIN OF EDCCATION: WEAT IS IT? 

Bather let each one of the thousand think just the other 
way, and repeat often to himself or herself, ‘‘Culture without 
college is possible, and possible for meP Keep that motto 
bright on the mind’s inner wall. It is possible because the 
main of education lies in self-disciplines,— self-disciplines in 
certain habits that are the tap-roots of both mind and charac- 
ter. Parents, teachers, friends, employers,' home, school, 
workshop, travel, never make one grow ; they only offer ns 
materials for growth, ’“Bach for himself” is the inevitable 
law of the actual growing. No one can assimilate the 
materials and make mind from them except one’s self, just as 
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on one can digest another’s dinner tor him. Education is 
always at bottom a selfdiscipline ; and all of us, to speak ex> 
actly, are “ self-made ” men. What is more, these tap-root 
habits lie at the bottom of everybody’s culture, and are the 
same for all. College men and uncolleged need them alike. 
Rich men and poor men need them alike, , Talent and 
genius need them as much as the ordinary mind.- 

What are they,— these tap-root habits ? They lie in 
three great groups: first, and underlying all, those habits by 
which we adjust the powers within us to each other,— self- 
control and temperance, courage to bear, courage to dare, 
concentration, energy, and perseverance. Do you call these 
mental, or do you call them moral habits? Practically, they 
are both. They make the tap-root of both mind and 
character. It js they that compact the man into a unit, into a 
“ person.” And without them high success in any life-path is 
itnpoBsible. One cannot go far in book knowledge without 
them, cannot go far on in his trade without them,— of course, 
cannot rise far toward nobleness without them. Without them 
the average man dooms himself to remain all his life a half- 
failure. Without them talent is lopsidedne.ss and genius top- 
heaviness,— sources of downfall rather than of rise. And 
with them, whether one be dull or talented, every year of life 
sees growth, advance, uprise. 

Next, another group,— those habits by which we adjust 
ourselves to other peoplei — habits of justice, of sympathy, of 
modesty, of courtesy, and of the public spirit which begins 
■ in self-forgetting for those we'love and widens into self-forget- 
ting for all whom -iwe can help. And, besides these two, a 
third -group,-^those habits by which- we adjust ourselves to 
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our ideals, habits of loyalty to truth as truth, of delight 
in beauty as beauty, of reverence for goodness as goodness. 
In this last group we reach religion. 

As we name these great names over one by one, the 
feeling rises in us,— these surely are the main things in cul- 
ture : to have these habits is to have vigorous mind, firm 
character, high tastes. Specialties of knowledge and of art 
are good, but these are worth more than any specialty the 
college gives. Think them over once again, these man- 
making habits,— the power of self-control, the power to dare 
and to bear, the power to face obstacles, to stand firm and to 
push hard ; the splendid power of centring one’s whole mind 
in fixed acts of attention ; the power to side instinctively 
with right against the wrong, to side with the weak against 
the strong, to side with public against private ends, the 
power to obey with answering joy a call to come up higher. 
This, this is the real culture. And he who strengthens these 
powers in himself is a well-educated man. • Now, all these 
noble powers can be attained without high school or college. 
Then culture without college is possible, and possible for me. 

THE THREE TEACHERS: (1) ONE’S WORK. 

Who are the teachers that teach these things to us,— us 
who cannot go to Harvard or Cornell ? The teachers are 
three in number, — work, society, books ; and the greatest 
of the three is one’s work. To our work we owe more 
education than to anything else in life, spite of the hard 
names we sometimes give it.- Work makes mind; work 
makes character. No work, no culture. It matters less than 
we are apt to think what the work is, so. that it be hard 
enough to requirh will, attention; and honor to do it. Of all 
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the educating ' forces; a steady' need to do some thing 
promptly, persistently, accurately, and as well as we can, 
stands paramount, because nothing else so vitalizes those 
primary roots of mind and character,— the habits that come 
first upon our list. “• Every riian’s task is his life preserver, ” 
Emerson reminds us : he means our soul’s life. The workless 
people are the worthless people, even to themselves. What 
wealth gives, or should give, is choice of work, but not 
exemption from it. The man born rich is born into danger. 
He, as also the man quick to win riches, must. make himself 
trustee for causes not his own, or else his riches become his 
doom. In Oiir land, at least, a “ gentleman,” whatever else 
he is, is a good workman ; that is one who has something 
to do, who can do it well, and who always does it well. To- 
day even the daughter of wealth elects a task to save her life. 
To be a true woman, to be ah educated woman, she must 
stand for some good work well done. 

Well done ; for, if our work is to teach us, it must be 
good work, — good as • we can do. The culture in it is 
proportioned to the quality of it,— not the absolute quality, 
but the quality as proportioned to our power ; and good 
work means, first or last, hard work. The master-workmen 
in any trade or profession' havO'always been hard work-men. 
The actor Kean was a master'on the stage, it' is said. He 
practised two days on a single line; but when he spoke’ the 
five woids, they melted the bouse to tears. Hard work did 
that.' ^Euskin is a master-in the art of making sentences. 
He' tells'us he has often spent several hours . in perfecting a 
siifgle period. 'Hard work, again. Edward Everett Hale is a 
m'aster iii' tlie art of whiting' sho'rt stories; To write the well- 
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knovm story, “ In His Name ” he took a journey in Europe, 
ransacked a Lyons bookshop for old pamphlets, studied the 
history of poisoning, shut himself up a week or two in a 
country house, and then, says he, “ I was ready to go to 
work.” George Eliot was a mistress in the art of writing a 
long story. She spent six weeks in Florence before beginning 
Koniola, ’’ in order to catch the trick of language among 
the common people of the city ; and her husband said that, 
before writing her '• Daniel Deronda,” she read a thousand 
books on Jewish history. Hard work, that ; and she was a 
genius, too ! Darwin was a master- workman in science- 
In his scrap of autobiography he explains the success of his 
book, "The Origin of Species,” by two causes : (1) It was so 
slowly written. More than twenty years of collection and 
arrangement of facts preceded its publication, and that publi- 
cation was his fifth rewriting. First came a short, condensed 
statement, then another, then a long, full statement, then an 
abstract from this, and at last, abstracted from this abstract, 
came the book. What patient labor! Yet Darwin was a 
man before w'hose genius all the men of science in the world 
stand in reverence. And (2) for years it was his "golden 
rule,” as he calls it, to note and study every fact that seemed 
opposed to his theory. The result of this rule was that his 
book, when it appeared, was a sifted argument presented at 
its strongest, anticipating most of the objections that' Were 
raised to it. Hard work, all this, as ' he' himself knew well; 
for it was himself who said, Whenever I have found out 
that I have blunder'ed, and when I have been clontemptuously 
criticised, and even when I have been overpraised, it has 
been my greatest comfort to say to myself, ‘I have worked as 
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hard and as well as I could, and no man can- do. more than 
this.” ■ 

Such instances hint how master-workmen educate them- 
selves by and in their work to be the masters. And, if this 
be true in book-making, it is no less true of any humblest 
task. Hear what Mrs. GarBeld once wrote her husdand, 
the man who was to be the President: “I am glad to tell you 
that, out of all the toil and disappointments of the summer 
just ended, I have risen up to a victory. I read something 
like this the other day. ‘ There is no healthy thought with- 
out labor, and thought makes the labor happy,’ Perhaps this 
is the way I have been able to climb up higher. It came to 
me one morning when I was making bread. I said to my- 
self : 'Here I am, compelled by an inevitable necessity to 
make our bread this summer. Why not consider it a plea- 
sant occupation, and make it so by trying to see what perfect 
bread 1 can make? It seemed like an inspiration, and the whole 
of life grew brighter. The very sunshine seemed flowing 
down through my spirit into the white loaves ; and now I 
believe ray table is furnished with better bread than ever 
before.’ And this truth, old as creation, seems just now to 
have become fully mine, — that I need not be the shirking 
slave of toil, hut its regal master, making whatever I do 
yield its best fruits.” 

- It is a great comfort and inspiration amid long, hard 
tasks to remember all this, and to say. to one’s self : “ Why 
this is. going to college for me : this task is the day’s lesson. 
Pm not a drudge but a pupil ; do this as well as I can, and 
there. is education, there is ‘culture’ in it for me.” The 
sense of quantity in the task may tire and age us, often does : 
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the senae of high quality pub into it refreshes and makes 
young. Many oj us contrive to miss the jov by not doing 
the work well enough to get it. 

(2) Society. 

The second teacher for those of us who cannot go to 
college is society. And as with the head teacher, work, we 
scarcely realize how much we owe this tireless assistant, and 
how much more it can teach us than it does, if we will let it. 
"Every man my schoolmaster,'* is a motto for the wise. It 
is said of Daniel Webster that he never met a stable-boy 
without extracting some bit of information from him that 
was worth remembering. Probably no eye meets eye, no 
hand clasps hand, no two voices mingle in a minute’s conver- 
sation without some actual interchange of influence, uncon- 
scious if not conscious. Think, then, of the education always 
going on for good or ill 1 A wilderness of varied character 
stretches around us in every social circle. The heroes and 
the villains of the novels walk our streets, and we ourselves 
are the stuff that Shakespeare’s plays are made of. The car- 
penter and the carpentress, the grocer and the grocer’s wife, 
the parson and the lawyer, and the broods of playing chil- 
dren hold more texts than any text-book. If we can only 
read well our neighbours, each, like a bit of Scripture, is 
“profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction,’ for 
instruction in righteousness; ” and the best among them are 
“ inspired of God ” reveal to us— what ? Ourselves, our own 
unknown possibilities, the sleeping powers within us, and to 
make us come up 'higher. “Our chief want in life,— is it 
not somebody who can make us do what we can ? We are 
easily great with the loved and honored associate.’’ As if 



unexplored wastes of human nature lay within us all waiting 
for some Livingstone or 'Kane to come that way. 

Blessed are they who have the eyes to see to the inside 
of a neighbor ! Among discoverers thus gifted are men we 
put upon the school committee, send to the legislature, elect 
as mayor and as governor, make overseer of the very college 
that, as boys, they longed, but never could afford to go to. 
And these men might answer, should we ask them about 
their schooling : “ My schooling ? I have had none to speak 
of. My schoolmasters have been the men and women I have 
met in parlors, in the church, in the caucus, in the shop, 
the counting rooms, on change. One taught me manners ; 
one taught me tact. She raised my standards of justice and 
truthfulness and honor : he widened my ideas "of public 
spirit. This one showed me how to save time in my work, 
and that one how to spend my leisure to advantage ; and 
many a man and many a woman has served to warn me by 
making my mistakes for me. I have seldom faced a neighbor 
without facing a teacher.” He wHb can truly say such 
things was born for education,' and will get it, whether he 
■go to college or not. 

But how is it that they manage to extract so much from 
others,— these bead scholars in the bookless schools ? Some 
do it by that gift of eyes tO' see .the inside of a neighbor. 
Others have a genius for geniality. But, us in work so 
in society, few win a great success, without deliberate ' effort. 
There .is no, easy „royal; road to • any art. To extract 
the good out of- society takes .brayery, takes modesty, 
takes a kind -heart, takes a ihigh'..aim. ^Bravery to con* 
:quer shyness, if one has ;it. -Hor somel poor fellows it takes 
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campaigns of suffering to conquer shyness. If we know that 
we are shy, better launch ourselvesjnto the party, though we 
drift to the wall forlorn ; better send ourselves to dancing- 
school, though we only dare to dance with the little girls; 
better make ourselves tell the story at table until we 
can tell it and others can hear it without a shudder. 
By and by we shall hug and bless ourselves for all this 
bravery. But through it all keep bravery’s twin, mod- 
esty ; for modesty gives the ready passport through the 
outer lanes to the doors of good society. The clean, kind 
heart is needed, too : for this alone admits one past the doors 
and the reception-rooms of courtesy to the inner living- 
rooms of mind and heart. And the high choice is 
needed which habitually companions the best side, not 
the poorer side, in men, and which instinctively seeks 
friends among those brighter and nobler than one’s 
self. Four things, it takes them all,— bravery, modesty 
a kind heart, and high choices in comradeship. Have these, 
and you will have the fine art of making neighbors, and of 
making your way quickly to the inside and the> best side of 
a neighbour. And men and women in loving faculties of 
approval will confer upon you an invisible degree, " Master 
of Arts.’’ 

( 3 ) BOOKS, 

And now a 'Word about'the third teacher who waits to 
teach us boys and girls and men and women who cannot go 
to college. His name 'is Books. He is the same great 
teacher that they h’ave in. college; but in this day he. goes 
about the country, teaching everybody. . He goes to the big 
city and every alley in it, .teaching. He goes to the little 
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village and every .cottage in it, teaching. He will teach just 
what one \yants to hear,— all manner of trash, all manner 
of vileness, if one wants that. He does teach a vast deal of 
-mental dissipation, and leads many minds into very bad 
company. On the other hand, there is no end to the good 
.things he will teach, if one wants them. He will teach us 
history, he will teach us science. He will teach us the 
love of noble literature. He will teach us how to think 
well, how to talk well, how to write well. And he will 
stand to us in place of good society, if we cannot 
otherwise command it; for in books we can visit the 
best of the race. He will almost bring the college to 
us who cannot go to it, if wa are willing to study under 
him patiently and steadily and with high aims. But, 
again, it takes the patience, the steadiness, the high choices 
and the hard work, or else he can do little for us. The 
young man ready to give that price for his help will make 
for himself three golden rules 

I will be a reader ; 

I will read best books ; 

I will read best books in the best way. 

" 1 will be a reader” ; that means no day shall make me 
so tired that I will not find an hour— if not an hour, a half- 
hour ; if not a half-hour, then a quarter ; if not a quarter, 
then five minutes-in which I will read something. ’ With 
many of us the odd minutes of ten- years are enough to 
make the- difference between an educated and an uneducated 
man.' The odd miinutes of this' summer can make the 
difference between .two - good solid books taken into 
us ’ and' -'none at all . put in. The odd minutes of 
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to-morrow can make the difference between a rich day 
and a poor day for our minds. The men on exchange 
grow rich on “ margins ” : it is margins of time well 
used that gives us mental riches. How many opulent 
minds have taught that secret! There were Franklin, 
Theodore Parker, Lincoln,— all of them poor hoys with 
horny hands and candlelight, no more ; there were Faraday^ 
Chambers, Stephenson. Many and many a boy starting 
with good eyes, a fair mind, a strong will, and bis odd 
minutes, has become an intellectual capitalist. Many a 
boy.— and how about the girls? Let me quote from Far and 
Fear, a journal for working-girls “A young mother said: 
I haven’t read a book in three months. I can’t with the 
children.” But her neighbor across the way, with one more 
child, had read many volumes in that time by always 
keeping a book in her work-basket, ready to catch up at odd 
minutes. She seasoned her darning, and mending with 
literature. Lucy Larcom, when a mill girl in Lowell, carried 
a book in the big pocket of her apron, and records specially 
the fact that she read Wordsworth’s poems and many of 
Shakespeare’s plays in spare minutes amid the clatter of 
spindles. Another lady told the writer that she read 
Carlyle’s ‘French Sevolution’ and Taiue’s ‘English Literature’ 
while waiting for her husband to come to dinner. She was 
her own housemaid, and kept the books close at hand in the 
dining-room.” • 

But, of course, if I am to reach culture, the books I read 
must be “hesi loohf’— not bad, not even pretty good, but 
the best my mind is able to absorb. That is our second 
golden rule. In this happy day of cheap literature beware 

5 
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of the literature of cheap quality. Each age begets out of 
its very civilization its own new form of dissipation. The 
saloon at the corner is only about two hundred years old. 
The newspaper in every home is hardly fifty years old ; but 
the newspaper habit has already become a direful dissipation 
for many of us, partly because the papers are so good. We 
could not live without them ; but their toothsome scrappi- 
nesB, taken as our minds’ “ square meals,” bewilders the 
attention, shallows the judgment, fritters the memory, steals 
the growing time. It is the newspaper habit that does the 
harm. Too much newspaper will spoil one for a solid, 
book. Our margins are small. How shall we use them ? 
It is easy to use them all up, and have nothing to show. 
Look out the words “ Index Expurgatorius ” in the cyclopae- 
dia to see what they mean, and then make a private Index 
Expurgatorius, on which a great many innocent books as 
well as all bad books should be registered,— innocent books 

which are not innocent for vou and me because our time- 

•* 

margins are so small. Am I a boy, the question on 
which my education is apt to turn is this : Shall the 
newspaper be the staple of my reading ? Am I a girl, 
the turning question is, Shall love-stories be the staple 
of my reading ? Am I a grown man or woman, the turn- 
ing or perhaps the turned question is, What sort of books 
lie waiting on my table for the leisure hour at night, and 
what do I read on Sunday afternoons ? In the .public libra- 
ries seventy to eighty-five per cent, of the books taken 
out are classed as “juveniles and fictions.” If my library 
book is often in that ’seventy per cent.j one thing is sure,— 

I am no candidate for “ culture.” Whereas the habit of 
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absorbing three or four " real ” books each year, and year 
by year, goes far toward making one in ten years the 
gentleman or lady. 

Of absorbing them. I say; for '« I will read best boolcs 
I'jj f/ic best irtti/.” This our last rule, can be put in one 
word,— Read and Read and ruminate ! A book that 

gives no cud to chew is scarcely worth reading once, a book- 
worth reading of which one does not chew the end has 
scarcely been read. 

A bracing word from John Stuart Mill shall end the 
talk. He says : “ They who know how to employ opportuni- 
ties will often find that they can create them, and what we 
achieve depends less on the amount of time we possess than 
on the use we make of our time. Several great things which 
this generation is destined to do will assuredly be done by 
persons for whom society has done far less, to whom it has 
given far less preparation, than those whom I am now 
addressing.” If that be true in England, how ranch more 
true here in the Land of Opportunity ! Work, society, books, 
with these three teachers, and a will to get the best 
from them, culture without college is possible, and possi- 
ble for me.— The Ghrislian Register. 



THERE IS NO DEATH. 


L ONGFELLOW’S triumphant line, 

“ There is no death ! What seems so is transition," 
is a truth vfhich manifests itself to us only in our most 
exalted hours, As one hears of the tragedies going on about 
us, of the passing away of those who seem so necessary to the 
happiness and welfare of families, — of the mother torn from 
her little ones, of the husband left desolate, of the wife 
widowed, — and, as we feel the burden of our own, perhaps 
unspoken, sorrow, we are oftener moved to cry, 

“ The air is full of farewells to the dying. 

And mournings for the dead,” 
than to rise to that altitude of the spirit which sees in the 
fact of death only a casting-off of the material envelope and 
a freeing of the spirit for a wider flight. 

Yet, as we are to judge individuals by their best rather 
than by their lowest characteristics, seeing in their highest 
development that to which the whole man might be raised 
under favoring circumstances, so we are to judge the possibi- 
lities of the conquest of the earthly side of our nature by the 
spiritual. If there ever comes a moment under the inspi- 
ration of some invisible force that makes us cry with full 
conviction, “ There is no death !” that is the index of what 
may be continually possible to us if we give the spirit-bree- 
zes an opportunity to purify the air in which we live, to 
drive away the fogs of doubt, and let in the sunlight of hope 
- and aspiration. 
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Thore is no rleoth ! Wlion Ho we feel this most strona- 
ly ? The assurance comes in Hifierent ways. To one it 
comes as he stands on tlie seashore, with a sense of tlio 
power, the immensity, the apparent omniscience and im- 
mortality of the ocean, ns it he-ats forever and forever on the 
strand. Another feel.s the kinship of the spirit with all th.at 
is eternal .amid the grandeur of the mountains. Another 
finds it in the re.ading of inspired writings, echoing the 
words of strong, bnave souls, who were superior to de.ath, 
and whose undying faith kindles a like faith in those who 
follow them, though centuries .apart. M.arvellouB is the 
power of thought held captive in the written form, coming 
down the ages, and cheering multitudes who slip from the 
lifegiving stream that flows forever, gathering strength and 
sweetness and volume in its onw.ard current. And some 
find the last doubt fall away at the sound of music,— not 
the sound of harsh trumpet, and horn, such as felled the walls 
of Jericho, but music which wakes the sympathy, so that 
" Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies.” 

As we listen to the grand strains of “The Messiah,” for 
instance, we remember that, a short year ago, such a dear 
one sat by our side, and listened with us,— one whose 
mortal form is sleeping beneath the snow to-day ; but the 
thought of death does not intrude. In spirit we are to- 
gether again. There has been no parting of the sweet soul- 
relation. As the pman, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
swells on the air, the heart cries to itself, “There is no death ! 
What seems so is transition.” But the work-a-day world 
comes again with the morrow. The heavenly strains 
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float away ; aod we hear, instead, the earthly clamour, aud 

through its harsh noises the note of sorrow finds its way. 

• 

The ocean is a forgotten dream of the summer ; the moun- 
tains are clad in ice, and awaken no sympathetic glow in 
aching hearts. The printed page ceases to infuse hope and 
courage, and the old battle must be fought anew. Still, there 
is the abiding consciousness that, when the soul on those 
rare occasions forgot itself, it found peace and consolation and 
assurance. Till such seasons come again,^till they become the 
habitual temper of the mind, there remains but one way of 
drowning the thought that the world is full of farewells to the 
dying, and that is to forget one’s own soul again in doing 
something for the living. So shall thought of life and death 
be merged in action, guided by faith in God and humanity, 
hope for an unbroken chain of life, and a love that . is 
stronger than death and which in itself is the best pledge of 
immortality. 



TRY AGAIN. 


^^ESPAIR is a sin. It denotes want of faith in a living. 
jJ God. We have seen many persons to whom failure 
brings nothing but despair. They are workers probably in the 
field of God ; but their heart is so tenderly, rather so feebly 
constituted that, unless success greets them at every step, 
they are liable to an immediate collapse of their entire 
moral organization. If we fail, it is because we have not 
worked with a will, not that God has no more strength to 
give us. Failure itself has a deep moral meaning in it. It 
is intended to show us the weakness of our moral nature, and 
save us efiectually from the demoralizing influence of pride 
and conceit. It serves also as an incentive to higher efforts ; 
and by drawing out the innate energies of the soul, shows what 
we are capable of in the end. If there had been no failures 
in this world, each man would have thought himself equal 
to God. Thus, religion would have been a superfluity with 
us. It is because we are weak, because we ought to think 
that we are so, that failure is so necessary an element in 
human success, We succeed, indeed, through failures. 
The highest achievements of manhood are but the culmi- 
nation, or crowning point, of a series of failures. We should 
not, therefore, undervalue failures; nor should we ever 
despair. To every brother engaged in business, secular or 
heavenly, we say— Try again,— TAe Felloiv Woricer. 



ETERNAL DESTINY. 

(SELECTED). 


W HAT a sight this world of ours must present to the 
eyes of any one standing above and looking down at 
the hundreds of millions who swarm upon its surface. Toiling, 
hurrying, fighting, struggling, conquering, sufiering, age 
after age and generation after generation, the place of one 
man no sooner emptied by death than another rushes in 
to fill up the gap ! To what end is all this ? Is there any 
end at all, or is it blind chance that rules ? What is our 
eternal destiny ? Put in the language of Scripture, man’s 
eternal destiny seems to be to work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling ; not “ his own ” in the sense that 
he will be unaided by God in the process, but “ his own ” 
in the sense that each stands on his own responsibility, and 
nobody else can work out his salvation for him. Man, we 
are told, was made in God’s image ; but surely this must 
mean that man was given all the capacities for becoming 
like God, not that he was created God-like at the start, 
lor we see to-day, in spite of the progress heavenward that 
the world has made in the last few thousand years, how far 
man still is from attaining unto the image of the Divine. 
The potentiality of reflecting God’s image has been given 
us,, but no one dare say that we fully show forth that image 
yet. Still, century by century, and millennium by mil- 
lennium, mankind is working out its own salvation, or, in 
other, words’, trying to realise God’s ideal for the race'. 
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True progress is only possible when raen are possessed with 
an overpowering sense of what God would have them be, 
and when they yield themselves unreservedly to His Holy 
Spirit to will and to do of His good pleasure. 

When looked at from this point of view earth’s confu- 
sion and turmoil takes on an ordered shape, and we under- 
stand much that once seemed dark. The whole world is 
gradually moving on towards God ; God is our end as well 
as our beginning. From God we came when He breathed 
into us the breath of life, to God we go as the goal of 
our spirits. It is being made “ perfect through suffering. ” 
God’s standard must at all costs be held before our 
eyes ; and, therefore, when other things intervene between 
us and Him, they have to be taken from us for our indivi- 
dual good and the good of makind at large. So money, 
friend, position, health, all must go if they endanger God’s 
great ideal for the world. Whatever happen, our eyes must 
be kept on Him. So closely are we linked together man to 
man, in this social life of ours, that the failure of any one 
person to live up to God’s purpose for him means a check in 
the onward progress of the race. This is one’of the thoughts 
that should most spur ns on to a higher life, and most deter 
us from all that is base, the thought that our individual 
action, small and unimportant as it may seem to us, 
hastens or retards the day when Christ shall see of the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied ; and God, looking forth 
on man whom He created, can ’ fully and finally pronounce 
him to be “ God.”* 

All this seems very awesome and majestic as we think 
about it, but it is comforting to feel that' to play our part 
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in this grand world-scheme needs nothing out of the 
common on our part. It is, in fact, best done by quietly 
and faithfully going through the daily round ; perhaps in 
the “ drudgery ” of life, as it is called (though to the true 
Christian there is no such thing as drudgery) are we best 
able to glorify our God and carry out His purposes towards 
us. It has ever been heaven’s rule that adversity, hard 
work, and monotony of existence have produced the love- 
liest characters ; and if we look on these things from the 
heavenward side instead of from the earthward, we shall 
not be so apt to murmur and repine W’hen they fill a good 
portion of our life. The fulfilling of our eternal destiny is 
worth a little pain and sacrifice to-day ; in fact, it cannot 
be fulfilled without them. Pual had a grand conception 
of this glorious end when he wrote, ‘ All things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God ’ : Every circumstance 
and incident of our lives, if only put into the crucible of 
God’s eternal love and purpose for us, may come forth to 
have refining and purifying influence upon us. That is the 
true secret of a happy life, a life so filled with thoughts of 
God and of God’s great plans for humanity that it has no time 
for morbid brooding and depression, no room for grumbling 
and unbelieving thoughts. It is being, in deed and in truth, 
God-possessed . — The Interp'eter and the new Dispensation. 

The everlasting source of phenomena is none other than 
the infinite power that makes for righteousness. Thou 
canst not by searching find him out. Yet put thy trust in 
him, and against thee the gates of hell shall not prevail ; for 
there is neither wisdom nor understanding nor counsel 
against the Eternal.— -Jb/m Mshe. 



DISCRETION. 


I HAVE often thought if the minds of men were laid 
open, we should see but little difference between that of 
the wise man and that of the fool. There are infinite reveries, 
numberless extravagancies, and a perpetual train of vanities 
which pass through both. The great difference is that the 
first knows how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversa- 
tion, by suppressing some, and communicating others; 
whereas the other lets them all indifferently fly out in 
words. This sort of discretion, however, has no place in 
private conversation between intimate friends. On such 
occasions the wisest men very often talk like the weakest ; 
for indeed the talking with a friend is nothing else but 
thinliing ahvd. Tully has therefore very justly exposed a 
precept delivered by some ancient writers, that a man 
should live with his enemy in such a manner, as might 
leave him room to become his friend ; and with bis friend in 
such a manner that if he became his enemy, it should not 
be in his power to hurt him. 

Discretion does not only show itself in words but in all 
the circumstances of action ; and is like an under-ragent of 
Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns 
of life. There are many more shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but there is none so useful as discretion ; it is this 
indeed which gives a value' to all the rest, which sets them 
at work, in their proper times and places, and turns them 
to the advantage of the person who is possessed of them. 
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Without it learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence; 
virtued itself looks like weakness; the best parts only 
qualify a man to be more sprightly in errors, and active 
to his own prejudice. 

Nor does discretion only make a man the master of 
his own parts, but of other men’s ! The discreet man finds 
out the talents of those he converses with, and knows how 
to apply them to proper uses, Accor^dingly if we look into 
particular communities and divisions of men, we may observe 
that it is the discreet man. not the witty, nor the learned, 
nor the brave, who guides the conversation) and gives mea- 
sures to the society. A man with great talents, but void 
of discretion, is like Polyphmtis in the fable strong and 
blind, endued with irresistible force, which for want of sight 
is of no use to him, 

Though a man has ail other perfections, and wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the world, 
but if he has this single talent in perfection, and but a 
common share of others, he may do what he pleases in his 
particular station of life. 

In a word, his hopes are fall of immortality, his schemes 
are large and glorious, and his conduct suitable to one who 
knows his true interest, and how to pursue it by proper 
methods. AiUismi. 



EVILS OF DRINKING. 


ri^HEKE is a story told of a lady who, to cure her husband 
JL of the habit of intemperance, had him photographed 
while in a state of intoxication, and presented the picture to 
him one morning at breakfast. It is said that the remedy 
proved effectual. This lesson is a true photograph of the 
drunkard, and should prevent any from beginning a habit 
which may lead to such terrible consequences. Kev. C. 
Bridges calls this " the drunkard’s looking-glass.” Those 
who are only begining the habit will 'do well to look into 
this mirrror, and take warning. 

The evil of intemperance is not exaggerated. No 
picture could be true which was not terrible. There 
are few of us who cannot recall some who sat with 
us in the same Sunday-school, and of whom this description 
has now become a fact. They have had all the pleasure that 
the intoxicating cup can give them, and are now reaping the 
harvest of “ woes.” These woes are : (1) Inioard, Note the 
margin of R.ev. Ver. (29). The conscience feels the bitter- 
ness of remorse, dreads the terrible issue, and cries out "Oh!” 
. and " Alas !" This is perhaps the first woe the drunkard 
. feels. The bitterness of it only he himself can know.' The 
contrast between what he was and what he is ; the regret 
that he should ever have formed the habit ; the sense of 
helplessness and hopelessness now, all these cause him in- 
ward pain. (2) Social woes follow. Drink makes a man 
contentious and complaining, inflames the passions, makes 
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him forget the claims of his family. Have you ever been 
waiting with the drunkard’s wife and children for the return 
of the drunken husband and father? Have you noticed 
how they have trembled at the sound of the unsteady 
footstep, and how they have had to flee from his 
presence as soon as ' he entered ? The picture 
is too vivid to be forgotten by some of us. Men who natu- 
rally love their home become cruel t 3 ’Vants when influenced 
by drink. (3) Then come bodily tvoes. Wounds (29) re- 
ceived in causeless disputes, or in accidents for which drink 
is solely responsible. The whole face and form of the drun- 
kard show marks of his sin. As John Ploughman puts it : 
“ The nose blushes for the sins of the mouth.” The bleared 
eyes, dimmed through excess (80), begin also to see strange 
things (33, R. V.) under the influence of delirium. Drink, 
like another demon, holds full possession of the man, so 
that he becomes insensible to his danger (34;), and will 
return to his sinful habit in spite of every warning. (35) 
Illustrations of all these consequences can be found in every 
daily paper. 

What is the Remedy?— There are some who deny 
that total abstinence is ever taught in the Bible. Carefully 
note verses 30-32. All these curses are attributed to the 
excessive use of strong drink (30). They “ tarry -long ” and 
seek ” mixed wine,” ie., spiced, drugged, and therefore 
more powerfully intoxicating. All these consequences re- 
sult from such intemperate indulgence. But what is the 
remedy ? ■ A moderate use, of this intoxicating cup Solomon 
is too wise to.make such a p'roiposali The evil results from 
excess, the remedy is the most stringent, total abstinence 
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(IJl). Tli<' wino cup IF dp'cribeil in its most fa'cin.'iting 
character. And tlin advice is not — ^Takc as much of it. as 
will conduce, to liealtli ajid enjoyment, but— Don’t even M: 
at it, IIow often has a look at some tempting object led to 
sinful indulgence ! The advice means : Keep as far away from 
it as possible. Don’t presume upon your fancied strength 
to be able to stand where others have {.alien. Avoid the 
company where the wine cup will be offered to you, lie 
who never takes the first glass will never take the second. 
In New Testament hanguage that me.anF “ deny yourself ” 
(Matt, xvi. 21), Until 3 ‘ou c.an find a better remedy, would 
you not do wvll to adopt this ? 

'The lesson applies to every other form of sin, of which 
the fascinating wine cup is a fitting type. Vet, rememher» 
that resolutions and pledges are in themselves powerless to 
effect a man’s deliverance. Men must not only look away 
from the sin, but must look to the Saviour (Iso. xlv, 22). 

The GhriHian, 

Persons addicted to excessive drinking suffer in the 
intervals of sobriety, and near the return of their accustomed 
indulgence, a faintness and oppression circdprikcordm which 
it exceeds the ordin.ary patience of human nature to endure. 

Pakij. 



ECONOMY. 


secure independence, the practice of simple econo- 
X ray is all that is necessary. Economy requires neither 
superior courage nor eminent virtue ; it is satisfied with' 
ordinary energy,, and the capacity of average minds.- 
Economy, at bottom, is but the spirit of order applied in 
the administration of domestic aifairs : it means management, 
regularity, prudence, and the avoidance of waste. The 
spirit of Economy was expressed by Jesus Christ in the 
words “gather up the fragments that remain, so that 
nothing may be lost.” 

Economy also means the power of resisting present 
gratifications for the purpose of securing a future good, 
and in this lightit represents the ascendancy of reason over the 
animal instincts. It is altogether difierent from penurious- 
ness, for it is economy that can always best afford 
to be generous. It does not make money an idol 
but regards it as a useful agent. As Dean Swift 
observers “ We must carry money in the head, not 
in the heart.” Economy may be styled the daughter of’ 
Prudence, the sister of Temperance, and the mother of 

Liberty. It is evidently conservative conservative of 

character, of domestic happiness, and social well-being. It, is, 
in short, the exhibition of self help in one of its best forms. 

Francis Hornes’s father gave him this advice on enter- 
ing life “ Whilst I wish you to he comfortable in every 
respect, I cannot too strongly inculate economy. It is a 
necessary virtue to all ;• and however the shallow part of 
mankind may despise it, it certainly leads to independence, 
which is a grand object to every man of a high spirit.” 

Smiles. 



ENTHUSIASM. 


^ ^ \TUT1IING is so coiitapions .as EnthnRi.asni : it is tlu> 
real alk'pory of the lak of Orpheas ; it moves stones, 
it charms hnitt'S. linthusiasni is the penins of sincerity, and 
Truth accomplishes no victories without it.’’ So wrote the 
late Lord Lyttnn. and the words are very true and should he 
burnt deep into the soul of any man who wishes to live a 
fruitful life. Among the ancient Greelcs there were cert.ain 
religious festivals when the devotees of the God or 
Goddess gave themselves up to a kind of frenzy, shouted 
and sang and uttered strange tilings as they rushed 
along in the procession. These people were said to be in- 
spired or possessed by the God, and their ecstasy was called 
EntJmiam, which means that the God was in them inspiring 
them. When the Delphic Oracle was consulted, the pries- 
tess took her seat over the tripod which was placed over a 
fissure in the ground whence issued an intoxicating smoke. 
When these fumes affected her brain she fell into a state of 
delirious intoxication and the sounds which she uttered in 
this state of Enthusiasm were believed to contain the re- 
velations of Apollo. 

Such is the derivation ofour word Ent/iusiasm. The very 
word seems to thrill us out of a cold indifierence and raises up 
before our minds the deeds of noble characters who have 
left the world the Better for the work that they have done 
in it. We think of an idea or truth firmly belived in and 
persistently followed with a firm determination. We think 
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of a man who sincerely believes in his mission and seems 
moved by a divining pulse to carry it on, in spite of all obs- 
tacles. There is a true enthusiasm and there is a false en- 
thusiasm. A true enthusiasm does not imply a noisy self- 
assertive character but is quite consistent with a quite calm 
persistence. A true enthusiasm is inspired by the ideal of 
all that is true and right and just and manly. A 
true enthusiast thinks more of his subject than of himself. A 
true enthusiasm actuates the whole spirit of a man and 
captures his faculties, feelings, and talents. It prevades 
the body, soul and spirit of a man and moves him along 
with it. A false enthusiasm is rather a contradiction in 
terms, for what is divinely inspired cannot be false, but, as 
the word is now used, we can use it of one whose whole 
being is inspired for something material or trivial like the 
enthusiasm, so-called, for collecting china or postage stamps 
when the enthusiasm is apt to becoihe selfish, or as we say 
‘ the man’s hobby runs away with him.’ 

But true enthusiasm, because it'extends to others and 
is in the region of the spiritual and directs the higher part 
of nature is eminently self-sacrificing. Such enthusiasm 
has led martyrs to the stake. Such enthusiasm carried 
St. Paul on his divine mission, and made him glad and 
joyous in the midst of troubles and persecutions. Such en- 
thusiasm marked essentially the Life of Jesus Christ Himself. 
How brightly that divine enthusiasm flashes out in His 
works and actions ? “ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ” were his words to his woridering mother, 
when He was twelve years old, and when He gazed upon the 
blind man lying helpless on the wayside, the sense of his 



responsibility to others seems tohave come strongly upon him. 

I must work the works of Him that sent me while it is 
day for the night cometh then no man can work.” What 
lesson for ns to face our responsibilites and make the most 
of our present opportunities. Then again, in the last journey 
to Jerusalem we read that “ He steadfastly set his face that 
He should go to Jerusalem.” His enthusiasm made Him 
steadfastly keep his aim in view, the salvation of man- 

kind. With true enthusiasm there is no hurrry. We see 
this in the Life of Christ that though there was constant 
haste, there was no hurry : though there was much pressure, 
there was no confusion. Nothing was more conspicuous in 
him than his unvarying dignity, calmness and self-possession, 
yet, underneath all, a burning enthusiasm. 

Again true enthusiasm never does anything unprepared. 
One half of the worry and confusion of life arises from doing 
things at the wrong time, the mind being either weakened 
by borrowing to-day the trouble of to-morrow or exhausted 
by having on hand not only to-day’s work but that which 
ought to havebeen done yesterday. Jesus Christ was ready for 
every duty for he came to it strengthened by the perfect dis- 
charge of the duty preceding it. Eager and enthusiastic 
as He was. He did not rush into his work prematurely 
but waited hidden in the country till mind and body 
were mature and every thing fully ripe, and then 
He came forth in the freshness of His strength and 
did His work swiftly-, -surely and perfectly. His enthu- 
siasm was fed by 'donstant communion with His Father. 
When he saw His disciples becoming exhausted or excited, 
He would say “ Gome ye yourselves apart into a desert place 
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and rest a while.” Our most sincere enthusiasm may become 
stale unless we refresh ourselves at the Throne of Grace. 

But the world looks coldly on all enthusiasm, because I 
suppose it is opposed to the cold selfishness of the intellect. 
And if there is one thing which young men need to preserve 
it is that spirit of enthusiasm for that which is right and pure 
which all have felt at sometime in their lives. When we are 
jmung all seems bright and true, an^ our earnestness and 
sincerity has not been blunted by the cold hypocrisy of the 
world. People smile at the enthusiasm of youth, that 
enthusiasm which they themselves secretly look back upon 
with a sigh, perhaps unconscious that it is partly their own 
fault that they ever lost it. 

In questions of Social reform and in the search for re- 
ligious truth this is especially in need of a steady enthusi- 
asm. The burning words of a soul convinced of truth strike 
deeper and give more lasting impression than the cold 
utterances of a dry intellectualism. In fact the heart is the 
seat of enthusiasm and the heart alone can arouse the afiec- 
tions of others. The love of God is the highest motive by 
which we can work and is most powerful in inspiring true 
enthusiasm. Let us then in ‘ whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report’ cultivate the highest 
enthusiasm. 


W. C. Penu. 



ENVIRONMENTS, 


And all her great men were bound in chains.'' Nahum iii. 10. 

T hese were cArtainly close environments ; but whence 
had they come ? From still closer ones, I apprehend> 
like those of pride and enervating habits among a luxurious 
people ; from neglect of the higher demands of the spiritual 
life ; from living too much on the lower plane, which pro- 
phets in all ages have warned against. Nahum, whose 
little book furnishes the text for this subject, was one of the 
minor prophets. He lived about 630 B.C., in Nineveh, as we 
have reason to suppose,— that rich Assyrian city whose 
downfall he sees near at hand, whose people he warns of 
coming doom by his reference to No Ammon, a once popu- 
lous city in Egypt, which for just such causes as were 
prevailing in Nineveh had already met the result of entire 
subjection and captivity. "Is Nineveh any better than 
that city,” he asks, " blessed by nature, situate among the 

rivers ” (a great blessing indeed in that arid land) 

“ secure and wealthy, and caring at length only for selfish 
ease ?” But neither natural nor borrowed resources could 
save that city, itself profligate and indolent, from being 
carried away into captivity, with “ all her great men bound 
in chains.” 

This thought is the burden of all the Old World 
prophecies, and of'all the New World prophecies as well. 
It did not require miraculous power then to discern what 
causes would be sure to produce. disintegration of a city or 
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nation. It does not require anj^ superhuman gift to-da}'. 
Every clear-seeing mind knows that dissipation will make 
nations and individuals weak and easily overcome. Certain 
courses will tend to strengthen and fortify : opposite courses 
will produce final disaster. It is always the burden and 
sorrow of those who see this that so many are blind in this 
direction, or see as through a mist. A base character, 
neglecting all cultivation of its highest powers, is steadily 
gathering within itself all the elements necessary for its own 
destruction. Thera is no power enduring and sufficietit but 
the power of the spirit; and, if this be neglected, there 
remains, of course, nothing with which to repel invasions. 

And this is true of a single individual or of many united. 
Not the force from without, but the weakness within, should 
cause apprehension. Not the environments, which others 
are capable of bounding our lives with, but those we may be 
daily and hourly making for our own limitation, do we need 
to consider. We have often seen good work done in 
overcoming environments. From the lowliest surround- 
ings genius has arisen. Prom the severest priv- 
ations and hardships of early life men have built up 
great fortunes, or made themselves great, generous, honored 
leaders among their brethren. Did environments, hard, 
crushing, discouraging, hinder these brave spirits? Did 
not all obstructions father serve as aids, since by their ef- 
forts to remove them they grew continually stronger and 
more enduring ? 

And there have been crises in the world's history when 
the massed power of dauntless spirit has finally swept away 
seemingly immovable environment. Given some incentive 
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which thrills the heart and stirs the pulse and rouses the 
conscience, and, by scores and hundreds, noble champions 
have risen. Boldly meeting any danger, forgetting selfish 
ease and comfort, looking out with wider vision upon the 
time to come, and seeing that which menaced the whole, 
they have stood shoulder to shoulder. Such men are con- 
querors and heroes forever. They have done more than 
serve the present demand. They may have freed a race or 
saved a country, but they have done more. They have lift- 
ed the whole mass a little higher. They have broken some 
stubborn bands. They have widened all humanity’s horizon, 
and God will reward them. 

No : it is not in the nature of our surroundings to hold 
us caged forever, or even for this life. But, in our strug- 
gles with hard environments, if we can discern about 
how many of them we have actually made ourselves, and 
therefore clearly ought to overcome, we shall see where to 
begin. Perhaps now those outer environments are not 
pressing as closely as we think : and, while we weary our- 
selves in vain efforts to get free from them, the very reason 
why we cannot may be from the pressure of intervening 
ones, which can and must be got rid of first. Perhaps, too, 
when we have thoroughly mastered the nearer ones (so near 
that they lie closely in the kingdom of the heart), we shall 
see that no violent effort is required to rend those outside. 
There are no chains for the free spirit. When it breaks those 
which itself has forged, behold, an ever-widening freedom 
is before it. But, while two immortal souls look, with equal 
desire, toward a life which shall count for something in the 
world, one will fix his gaze so intently on the far-away, lovely 
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ideal that a host of hindering interventions cannot appall him. 
And the other, sighing mournfully that, if he had a chance, 
he would reach his goal, that, if surroundings were different 
he would attempt it, if some. one would give him a start, he 
could go on, halts thus before each hindrance, looks in its 
stony, disheartening face too long, while unseen opportuni- 
ties are passing, and allows himself to be fettered, ever 
growing more helpless in that race where only individual 
prowess can win. 

Let us beware ot the chains of pride, resentment, envy, 
of criticism and complaint, and break those that we can break. 
And let us not limit our future advancement by looking far 
away to those we now think invincible. When we reach 
them fairly, we shall have a power unknown to us now ; and. 
in some noble hour of rest in God’s peace, we may yet see 
those laws we now seem powerless against, yield, one after 
another, to the ever-increasing might of deathless spirit, our 
eternal gift from God the Father. — Mrs. K M. Eichl'. 



FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 


/’nllERil are many to wliom Faith spems much less sub- 
A Btantial. mnch less permanent, than knowledge. They 
imagine it to he the same thin? as credulity, something quite 
unscientific. Those who walk by faith they regard as weak- 
minded people, who believe not wh.at is true, but what is 
agreeable. They regard them as believing in God, Christ, and 
immortality, not on e^'idence, not because these things are 
facts, hut because they are comforting and pleasant. 

The truth is, Faith is the very life of the soul, the 
essential condition of all knowledge. All that we know 
rests on the solid found.ation of trust ; trust in certain im- 
mutable convictions, confidence in the veracity of our own 
faculties, reliance on the corresponding veracity of our 
fellow-creatures, a profound faith in the stable order of the 
universe, and the reign of universal law. All this is faith, 
not knowledge. But without it knowledge were impossible. 
We must all begin by trusting our own faculties. We 
trust oui- senses. When we open our eyes and see the sun, 
the earth, the ocean, the faces of men and women, we believe 
that these are realities. This is an act of faith. When we 
hear the melodies of winds and woods and waters, the tones 
of affection, the words which bring to us comfort and peace, 
we rely on the reality of all this. Our senses may deceive 
us, yet we trust in th'em. We trust in our higher faculties ; 
we believe the reports which consciousness gives to us of 
our own identity and personality, of the reality of right and 
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wrong, good and evil, time and space, beauty, order, 
immortal truth. Thus faith is the foundation on which 
all our knowledge rests, faith in things unseen, be- 
hind and below all that is seen. All human knowledge, all 
human endeavour, all earthly progress, depends on faith that 
outside of what we know there is a great world of truth and 
good still to be discovered. 

And this is, in reality, faith in God. For God is the 
eternal Truth, the omniscient God. He is behind all 
things, before all things, and above all things. We 
do not see Him, but faith leads directly and inevitably to 
Him. 

Thus faith is like the primitive granite. Dig down 
deep, and you come to it, below all superimposed strata. 
Go to the summit of the highest mountains and you find it 
on all the loftiest elevations. Faith begins as the basis of 
the infant’s knowledge ; it ends in leading us to know God, 
Christ, and immortality. Faith abides with us always, the 
constant companion of all our discoveries and all our 
knowledge. 

And the child of faith is Hope, equally immortal. 
Why do we believe in progress ? Why do we 'try to make 
the world better ? Why do men expect to rise in the world ? 
It is because God has placed within the human heart this 
boundless expectation of something better to-morrow 
•than we have to-day. This is the best evidence 
thatv there will be progress in this world, and in 
the wui'ld to come ; that hope is an abiding ele- 
’ ment in human nature. On this instinct rests, in 
a large degree, our belief in immortality, ' in a reunion 
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with the loved and the lost in some better world beyond. 
And Hope is no delusion, no mere imagination, born of empty 
wishes. It rests on an immutable, unchangeable law of 
human nature planted in the soul by the Creator. It is 
more convincing than any argument, more reasonable than 
the most subtle logic. It says, “ 0 death, where is thy sting ? 
0 grave, where is thy victory ? ” 

But best and most blessed of all abiding things is 
Love. Love is the spirit of life, and makes all things 
live. Without love, life is not worth living. It is in the 
first look of intelligence which we discover in the infant’s 
eye ; it is in the lass feeble pressure of the hand of the dy- 
ing. Nothing is so real as this ; it alone has solidity, subs- 
tance and essential being. Selfishness is not enduring, in 
its very nature it destroys itself. The selfish man is only 
half live. He lives alone, in a cold isolation of soul. 

In all religions, the most essential part is love. Chris- 
tianity sums up its whole law in these two articles, “ Love 
God and love man.” Jesus does not say, " Believe this and 
that about God about me, about sin and salvation.” But he 
says, “ Love God with all your heart, and your neighbour as 
yourself.” And amid all the changes of creeds, the strife 
of parties, the reforms and revolutions of the Church, love 
had its abode in many an humble home, in many a meek 
and trusting heart. In the hardest and most cruel days, 
love prompted men and women to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, visit the prisoner, redeem the slave, cleanse the 
leper, and bring comfort to the forlorn. 

These, then, are the unchanging unalterable facts of 
Christianity. Faith is the foundation ; faith in God as an 
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infinite Friend ; faith in Christ as the way, the truth, and 
the life ; faith in ourselves as the children of God whom he 
loves and who, therefore, must have something in us worth 
loving. And Hope, alwa3''a reaching forward, seeking, praying, 
working for a kingdom of heaven to come below, for a king- 
dom of God to begin here and continue hereafter. And Love, 
thebrightconsummateflowerof human life, that which is essen- 
tially and forever divine, which makes us one with God and 
at peace in our own souls^ Faith is the foundation on which 
our knowledge rests ; Hope is the motive power urging us 
forward from good to better ; and Love is the heaven within 
which makes a Heaven around us evermore. — 

Bev. James Freeman Glarh, B.D. 

Whatever may be the real nature of faith, its power 
cannot be contested. There is profound reason for the 
Gospel affirmation that it can move mountains. The great 
events of history have been brought about by obscure fana- 
tics armed with nothing but their faith. The great religions 
which have governed the world and the vast empires that 
have extended from one hemisphere to the other, were not 
built up by men of letters, of science, or by philosophers. 
The creed on which the civilization under which we live was 
founded was first spread by obscure fishermen of a Galilean 
market town. Shepherds from the Arabian deserts, whose 
contemporaries hardly knew of their existence, were the men 
who subjected a part of the Greco-Eoman world to the dog- 
mas of Mohammed, and founded one of the vastest empires 
known in history. . 

A strong conviction is so irresistible that only an equal 
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conviction has any chance of struggling victoriously against it. 
Faith has no enemy to be really afraid of except faith. It is 
sure of triumph when the material force opposed to it is the 
servant of weak emotions and of weak belief. But, if it is 
brought to face a faith of the same intensity, the contest 
becomes very active ; and success is then determined by 
accessory circumstances, usually also of a moral order, such 
as the spirit of discipline and better organization.— 



DUTIES TOWARDS THE FAPVIILY. 


T he Family is the Heart’s Fatherland. There is in the 
Family an Angel, possessed of a mysterious influence of 
grace, sweetness and love ; an A.ngel who renders our 
duties less arid, and our sorrows less bitter. The only pure 
and unalloyed happiness, the only joys untainted by grief 
granted to man on this earth, are— thanks be given to this 
Angel!— the happiness and the joys of the family. He 
who, from some fatality of position, has been unable to live 
the calm life of the famil}', sheltered beneath this angel’s 
wing, has a shadow of sadness cast over his soul, and a void 
in his heart which nought can fill, as I who write these 
pages for you, know. 

«• « ■ * » 

This Angel of the Family is Woman. Whether as mother 
wife, or sister, woman is the caress of existence, the soft 
sweetness of afiections diffused over its fatigues, a reflex on 
the individual of that loving Providence which watches over 
Humanity. She has in her a treasure of gentle consolation 
sufficient to soothe every sorrow. Moreover she is for each 
of us the initiatrix of the future. The child learns its first 
lesson of love from its mother’s kiss. In the first sacred 
kiss of the beloved one, man learns the lesson of hope and 
faith in life, and hope and faith create that yearning after 
progress, and that power to achieve it step by step— that 
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future, in eliort — whose living symbol is the infant, our 
link with the generations to come. It is through woman 
that the family— with its divine mystery of reproduction 
— points to Eternity. 

^ ff 

Consider woman, therefore, as the partner and com- 
panion, not merely ofv'onrjoys and sorrows, but of your 
thoughts, your .aspirations, your studies, and your endea- 
vours after social amelioration. Consider her your equal in 
your civil .and political life. Be ye the two human wings 
that lift the soul towards the Ideal we are destined to attain. 

Love the children given to you by God, but love them 
with a true, deep, and earnest affection : not with the ener- 
vated, blind, unreasoning love, which is but egotism in yon, 
and ruin to them. In the name of all that is most sacred, 
never forget that through them you have in charge the 
future generations : that towards Humanity, at>d before God, 
you are under the heaviest responsibility known to man- 
Idnd. You are bound to initiate your children, not merely 
to the joys and desires of life, but to life itself ; to its duties, 
and to its moral law of Government. “ Your children 
will resemble you, and become corrupt or virtuous in pro- 
portion as you are yourself corrupt or virtuous. How 
shall they become honest, charitable, and humane, if you 
are without charity for your brothers ? How shall they 
restrain their grosser appetites, if they see you given up to 
intemperance ? How shall they preserve their native 
innocence, if you shrink not from offending their modesty 
by indecent act or obscene word ! You are the living model 
by which their pliant nature is fashioned. It depends then 
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upon you, whether your children be men or brutes.” 

* 

Love and reverence your parents. Let not the family 
that issues from you make you unmindful of that from 
which you sprang. Too often do the new ties weaken the 
old, whereas they should be but another link in the chain 
of love that should unite the three generations of the 
family in one. Surround the gray hairs of your mother and 
father with tender affection and respectful care even to their 
last day. Strew their p^th to the tomb with flowers. Let 
your constant love shed a perfume of faith and immortality 
over their weary souls. And be the affection you bestow on 
your own parents a pledge of that you shall receive from 
your children. 

Parents, sisters, brothers, wives, and children, be they 
all to you as branches springing from the same stem. 
Sanctify the family by unity of love, and make of it the 
Temple wherein you unite to bear sacrifice to your country. 
I know not whether you will be happy if you act thus, but I 
do know that even in the midst of adversity you will find 
that serene peace of the heart, that repose of the tranquil 
conscience, which will give you strength in every trial and 
cheer your souls with a glimpse of heavenly azure even in 
the darkest storm. 


Mazzinl. 



FORGIVENESS. 


^ ^ CD'S greatMe.<;p flowH aronnd our iiicompletpupps, 

VA Hound our restlessness his rest.’’ 

—Mrs. E. B. Bromiintj. 

The poet sees the higliest tnifli. "We are indeed environed 
in- God ; and our lives unfold in strength and beauty as we 


come into right relations with this environing reality, 
through obedience to the moral law. But this spiritual 
growth is checked by our own feelings, thoughts, and actions. 
TVe are envious, unkind, unjust. "We transgress the divine 
law. We wrong the divine love. Is there forgiveness for us? 
If we repent and pray for pardon, will God set aside the 
law that whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap, 
and utterly blot out the consequences of our wrong-doing ? 
Once it was easy to believe that the moral law might thus be 
set aside, even as it was thought that the majestic order 
of nature could be changed by human petitions, that the 
rain might be brought from the clouds, the destructive 
.whirlwind turned aside, the plague and the earthquake 
averted. But, gradually, there was developed that concep- 
tion of the unvarying order of the universe wliich the dis- 
coveries of Copernicus and Kepler and Newton rooted so 
firmly in the human mind that to-day the intelligent, 
thoughtful person does not expect the steadfast laws of 
nature to be set aside iu his behalf. He knows that frosts 


will whiten all the plain, -when those conditions occur which 
cause its glittering crystals to be formed, although his corn 
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may not be ripe. He knows that floods will follow melting 
snows and heavy rains, though life and property are swept 
away. He knows that the sun will not stay in its down- 
ward course, though at its setting he must die. Ay, more : 
he knows that moral laws are as immutable as those of nature, 
that whatsoever is sown must be reaped. He sees the 
repentant prodigal turning homeward, he hears the father’s 
words of welcome, and marks his loving embrace of his long- 
lost child ; but he also notes the fact that the law of con- 
sequences is not set aside, that the penalty of wrong-doing 
is not remitted. ^ 

The father forgives his repentant child, but years of 
dissipation have planted in the constitution of the prodigal 
the germs of physical disease and suffering. In unsteady 
nerves and weakened frame be must bear with him to the 
grave the effects of his evil deeds. In his licentiousness he 
has robbed an innocent soul of the white flower of its purity, 
and no forgiveness can destroy his bitter memory of the ruin 
he has wrought, can remove the terrible effects upon himself 
and others of his base act. Only by patient striving can he 
slowly outgrow the evil and win the good. But, if neither 
the inner nor the outer effects of his sins are removed by 
his father’s forgiveness, in what does this forgiveness consist? 

When you sin against your friend, and he forgives ypu, 
his act does not blot out the consequences of your wrong- 
doing: it only-makes you feel that despite your sin, he loves 
you still. As long as you doubt his love, as long as pride pre- 
vents you from seeking his pardon, there is a wall of separation 
'between you and your friend j but, when you have confessed 
your sin and have been forgiven, this wall is broken down, 
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and, coneciouB that Ids love is still 3'our own, joy and peace 
succeed to doubt and vague unrest. This, I think, is the 
real nature of forgiveness, both human and divine. 

The Father loves us while yet we wander far away. He 
loves us while he leaves us to bear the penalties of our trans- 
gressions. Even in the law of retribution this love is mani- 
fest, because in and through the action of this law God seeks 
to lead us home. But, while we continue sinning, we are 
not conscious of this divine love. Between it and our souls 
there is a wall of separation which we ourselves have builded 
by our own wrong-doing. But, when we sincerely repent 
for our transgressions and seek the better way, this wall of 
separation is broken down ; and. made conscious that God’s 
love enfolds us, we feel we are forgiven. As the sun does 
not cease its shining because we close our eyes to the light 
of day, so God does not cease to love us because we turn away 
from hislove and wander in the paths of sin. But, as we must 
open our eyes if we would enjoy the sunlight, so we must 
repent our wrong-doing, turn from evil unto righteous- 
ness, and open our souls to divine love, if we would be con- 
scious of its healing power. 

Sin builds the barrier between us and God that nothing 
■ save true repentance can remove. Law is not set aside. 

“ Our deeds still travel ^vith us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we are.” 

But, as those who have long attempted to swim against 
the current, and have been brnispd and beaten back when 
once they change 'their course and take the opposite 
direction, are helped upon their way by the same waters that 
before buffeted and punished them, so -we, when we cease to 
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oppose God’s laws and strive to act in harmony with them 
are helped onward by the very same forces that before 
seemed ready to crush ue. We bear with us the marks of 
past strife ; but while before it seemed as if the might of the 
universe were arrayed against us, we now feel that all its 
powers are leagued to bless us. There comes to us a con- 
sciousness of strength and peace and rest that words cannot 
express. We are reconciled to law, to God. We feel the 
touch of divine love ; we know the joy of forgiveness. GoH 
has not changed, divine law has not been set aside ; but .we 
ourselves have changed our relations to this law. 

God’s love was in the law when we opposed it, even as 
now, when we strive to act in harmony with it ; but the love 
that was then “ a consuming flame” is now “ like sunshine 
in the air,— 

“ And Love and Law are both the same, 

Named with the everlasting name.” 

Because divine law is as love-fnll as divine love is law- 
full, divine forgiveness for the most sinful soul is not only 
possible, but inevitable, when that soul truly repents and 
turns from evil unto righteousness. If God’s love were not 
unchanging, the soul might fall short of divine forgiveness, 
even as it sometimes fails of human forgiveness ; but, in the 
keeping of Eternal Love, the soul is safe, because love seeks 
ever the highest good of all. It waits but the opportunity 
to bless. It asks for no atoning sacriflce, but, like the sun- 
light, pours its wealth of good into eVery chamber of tbe 
soul that is open to receive it. This is the consoling, inspi- 
ring truth that makes it possible for us to bear the shame of 
sin, and yet press forward for the prize of our high calling. 
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“Discouraged in the work of life, 

Disheartened by its load, 

Shamed by its failures or its fears, 

I sink beside the road ; 

But let me only think of thee, 

And then new heart springs up in me. 

“ Embosomed deep in thy dear love, 

Held in thy law, I stand ; 

Thy hand in all things I behold, 

And all things in thy hand. 

Thon leadest me by unsought ways. 

And turn’st my mourning into praise.” 

Friends may forsake, human lore may fail ; but in the 
blackest night of the soul’s sin and shame God’s love abides. 
This is the life-giving truth that we must strive to make 
more and more a divine reality in human consciousness, if 
we would be true to the faith committed to our keeping, and 
lead many souls out of darkness into light. In our strong 
reaction from the popular view of forgiveness as the blotting 
out of the inevitable consequences of wrong-doing, in our 
eagerness to teach that character is salvation, we must not 
ignore the saving power of hope. Souls burdened by sin 
and shame need not to be pointed to the law of consequences ; 
for of this law they are already despairingly aware in the bit* 
ter harvest they are reaping of their past evil deeds. What 
they need is something to inspire in them new hope, to make 
them feel that they may be what they might have been, and 
constrain them to earnest striving for the best. Despite 
what seems to us its irrational doctrines, the Salvation Army 
is strong to uplift and save the fallen, beoause^i^^ln^tttnd 
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preaches and incarnates forgiving, saving love, thus quciken- 
ing hope an aspiration in souls indifferent, sullen or des- 
pairing. And we also need to preach and sing forgiving 
love, need to preach and sing it as never yet it has been 
preached and sung,— love revealed not in Jesus only but 
in every loving life ; love nob for the few alone, but for all ; 
love that ever flows arround our incompleteness, to bless and 
to save. This is the love we need to preach and sing, and more 
and more incarnate, that what Dinah Morris was to Hettv 
Sorrel, what Victor Hugo’s good bishop was to the poor 
galley-slave, each one bf us in some degree may be to souls 
that will have faith in God when they shall have more faith 
in man, when they shall And the divine in the human, and 
learn the meaning of unfailing love. 

Fev. 3farj/ A. Saford. 

A being who has nothing to pardon in himself may re- 
ward every man according to his works ; but he whose very 
best actions must be seen with a grain of allowance, cannot 
be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. 


Addison. 



FREEDOM. 


F reedom is not a statti into which a man ma3' be born, 
nor is it something that nw}* be thrust upon him ; it 
is something to be achieved. The laws can secure to each 
man the opportunity to gain it. hnt it must come in its 
truest sense from his own efforts and will. 

The limitations which abridge our personal freedom are 
many, and are inherent in the nature of the world in which 
we live. For most of us it is true that, if we would eat, we 
must work, and our main strength and time must be given 
to that. We can no more go and come as we will, 
choose our own friends, enjoy our own lives irres- 
pective of the rights of others, than we can breathe 
under water. True freedom means, first, the acceptance of 
certain limitations ; dnd then the spirit that refuses to be 
cramped by them, but uses them as aids to its fuller ex- 
pression. Only that man is free, or on the road to freedom, 
whose spirit is stronger than the circumstances in which he 
lives, and who can maintain himself in harmony with the 
higher, universal laws of spirit despite the ills that 
may assail the body. Which was the more truly 
free, Epictetus the slave, or Epaphroditus the master ? John 
Bunyan, dreaming his dreams in prison, or his jailers? Dante, 
preferring exile from his beloved Florence to an ignominious 
return, or his creed-bound, party-bound, caste-bound 
opponents ? Savonarola, calmly correcting the bishop, who 
declared him separated from the Church militant and tri- 
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umphant, with his serene, "From the Church militant, yes ; 
from the Church triumphant, no : that is not yours to do,” — 
or the bishop himself, confused and trembling with the res- 
ponsibilities of his office ? 

To be free does not imply at all the separating ourselves 
from duties that are difficult, or cares that are distasteful. 
It meaus the cultivation of an habitual state of mind in which 
these things have no power to hurt. It includes the possession 
of inner resources which shall atone to us for pain or dis- 
appointment such as the world inevitably inflicts. This is 
one reason for the faithful pursuit of literature, music, or art 
as an avocation, even when something very different from these 
is necessarily our vocation. Everything that lifts the mind 
outof absorption in the petty details of monotonous, necessary 
cares is a liberating agent. It is possible to turn at once from 
the crowd of trifles that perplex and harass us, and enter a 
larger world of ideas ; and no man, is more truly a slave 
than he who, in an hour or two of blessed leisure, knows 
nothing better than to let his thoughts continue in the bonds 
by which he fancies he is imprisoned. 

More than this : it is not necessary to wait for the hour 
of leisure, in order to free one’s self from the chains that 
hinder. The free soul is free, even in the midst of accepted 
drudgery and restrictions. Only ourselves can lead us 
captive. “Do you think,” said Epictetus, “freedom to be 
something great and noble and valuable ? Is it possible, then 
that he who acquires anything so great and valuable should 
be of an abject spirit ? ” “ In short, if you see a man 
wailing, complaining, unprosperous, call him a slave, even in 
purple.” The Gliristim Register. 



FRIENDSHIP, 


T ULLY was the first who observed, that friendship im- 
proves happiness and abates misery, by the doubling 
of our joy, and dividing our grief ; a thought, in which he 
hath been followed by all the essayers upon friendship, that 
have written since his time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely 
described other advantages, or, as he calls them, fruits of 
friendship ; and, indeed, there is no subject of morality which 
has been better handled and more exhausted than this. 
Among the several fine things which have been spoken of it, 
I shall beg leave to quote some out of a very ancient author, 
whose book would be regarded by our modern wits as one of 
the most shining tracts of morality that is extant, if it 
appeared under the name of Confiicious, or of any celebrated 
Grecian philosopher ; I mean the little apocryphal treatise, 
entitled, “ The wisdom of the son of Sirach.” How finely 
has he described the art of making friends, by an obliging 
and affable behaviour ; and laid down that precept which 
a late excellent author has delivered as his own, " That we 
should have many well-wishers, but few friends.” “ Sweet 
language will multiply friends ; and a fair-speaking tongue 
will increase kind greetings. Be in peace with many, never- 
thless have but one counsellor of a thousand.’’ With what 
prudence does he caution us in the choice of our friends ; 
and with what strokes of nature,! conid almost say of humour, 
has he described the behaviour of a treacherous and self inte- 
rested friend ? “ If thou wouldst get a friend prove him first. 
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and be not hasty to credit him : for some man is a friend for 
his own occasion, and will not abide in the day to thy 
trouble. And there is a friend, who being turned to enmity 
and strife, will discover thy reproach.” Again, “Some 
friend is a companion at the table, and will not continue in 
the day of thy affliction : but in thy prosperity he will be as 
thyself, and will be bold over thy servants. If thou be brought 
low, he will be against thee, and hide himself from thy face.’ 
What can be more strong and pointed than the following 
verse? " Separate thyself from thine enemies, and take heed of 
thy friends.” In the next words he particularises one of those 
fruits of friendship, which is described at length by the two 
famous authors above-mentioned, and falls into a general 
eulogium of friendship, which is very just, as well as very 
sublime. “ A faithful friend is a strong defence ; and he that 
bath found such a one, hath found a treasure, Nothing 
doth countervail a faithful friend, and his excellency is in- 
valuable. A faithful friend is the medicine of life ; and they 
that fear the Lord shall find him. Whoso feareth the Lord 
shall direct his friendship aright ; for as he is, so shall his 
neighbour,” that is, his friend. “ be also.” I do not remem- 
ber to have met with any saying that has pleased me more 
than that of a friend’s being the medicine of life, to express 
the efflcacy of friendship in healing the pains and anguish 
which naturally cleave to our existance in this world ; and am 
wonderfully pleased with the turn in the last sentence, that 
a virtuous man shall, as a blessing, meet with a friend who 
is as virtuous as himself. There is another saying in the 
same author, which would have been very much admired 
in an heathen writer : “Forsake not an old friend, for the 
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mipe? or mppoped kindnefse? of the fa’-tidioii*-' and fallacioti'- 
oroat onpp of the world, Fhali fail, nnd nphraid thee to fh} 
face, He rhall then take thee into hi' I'O.'om, enihrar-, 
cherish and support thee, nnd. as the IValmist ejrprer'es it, 
he fholl f/idW'’ (hff f illi lii‘ rovtif/'f /ore, niid «//'nenrd.‘! irrni'i' 
f/icc intor/hr;/. 


h'ohrrf South. 



GENEROSITY AND LIBERALITY. 


A MAN may be generous and not liberal, or he may be 
liberal and be criticised for not being generous. 
Generosity is a child of emotion, and is helpful to things that 
move the heart but stops short of reaching the intellect. It 
acts quickly, and in an inferior sphere. Generosity is drawn 
out by the sight of need, while liberality provides for a need 
that reason foresees. One acta from emotion, the other from 
judgment. 

Everybody should be generous, and there is no reason 
why this generosity^ should not ripen into liberality. 
Generosity connects man immediately with’ his fellows in 
such a way as to draw forth their best feelings and gratitude. 
It meets daily requirements. It alleviates transcient sorrow 
and aids men in a pinch. It produces cordial relations and 
cements society together by kindness most felt, because, 
felt at the very time of need. 

A kind word to a discouraged man is a generosity. A 
small favour in time of need may be more to him than libe- 
rality at other times. A habit of generosity is like oil on 
machinery, it makes life run smoothly. There is more in it 
to teach men to love one another than all the preaching in 
the world. 

A sermon on generosity is a very good thing. It is a 
generosity of pulpit, and men give it away freely. But after 
all, if one could say his sermon was good, but when he heard 
of my loss and restored it at his own expense, I thought 



that wa'! the ‘’ormon 1 ••vcr lii'arrl, tlifv wmihl In'*-ayini; 
ahont riplit in a coarf** way. An act of hindtif-''' itrinp'- (I’mi'- 
atipi'lt- ni'art-r to mini than alino'-t any fniin fl dcflaiTvtiriji. 
Si.mi* ])-o|ili> do lint hidii-vi' tillicrr .ati‘ L’'‘ni‘niiiK cxci'iit 

lie •-■•Hi'-h jmr|)i -i“. Tlmy nannot undi'rht.'iiid wliy it «lunild 
lu> l’i(*a>-t‘nt for (li"in to ln'hind and ptnn-rmi''. Tliry lichacl; 
and wait if it i*- not .ai'ont loratrli Fonndiridy. 

Tiu’ii then- art* iii'mi in rivilii-nd cnmninnilii". v lin do not 
1'i‘lii'Vi* in pi-ni'ni-’ily, Manltind in inoFl atlfirtcd hy that 
which .ajipi'alF In itF lindily ri>nF'“-. The man wlio t.ahci a 
pick nnan to hip oivn hon.si' and wnit« npon him lu-ranpc In* i*. 
pick, is fhouplit mote o( than if In* liad Iniilt a refnpe for tin* 
.sick wlioni he had not seen. 

Men say penerni-ity is better than liberality. The man 
who bnilds a hospital that will be a refitpe for the sick for 
many vearR may not pet ns much credit n« the man who takes 
one finiall-pox patient info his fnmily and cares for him. 

It is becanse genevosity is on a level, and belte'- under- 
stood and appreciated. They like to have their vanity 
pleased. 

Some men will say "That fellow has a heart as hip 
as an ox. Talk about mission.s and collepos, and all that 
hut I like to see a man go into liis pocket and help a neigh- 
bour when in trouble. I gauge a man’s religion by the I’ath 
between his hand and his pocket-book." Well, I do not 
condemn that idea. Generosity is a glorious thing, but it is 
inferior to liberality, and certainly when both are taken to- 
gether. The world iS more afiected hy charities least visible 
.it the time, but which have a long period of usefulness. It 
is good to relieve one orphan, but better to establish an in- 
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sbitution that will relieve many thousands during its whole 
career. It is a great generosity to give a* hall and large 
library to a community, but men will say, “ Why didn’t 
distribute more flour and potatoes?” There is no reason why 
he should not do that. But he who gives knowledge to his 
generation and provides for generations to come, will enable 
multitudes to procure “flour and potatoes” who otherwise 
would be subjects of charity. A man might so walk as to have 
the poor involuntarily give him honour, but if in addition to 
that he seeks to open up a fountain that shall flow through 
coming generations and bless the world, he places his con- 
ceptions of benevolence upon a much higher plane, and his 
purpose of life may be much more noble. 

It is the selfishness of riches that makes wealth dange- 
rous. Oh that our world were full of liberal-minded men like 
a David Clark, a Peter Cooper, and a Reuben Springer ! 

They cannot be harmed by the detractions of even the 
worst men. If there should come sudden trouble, they would 
be caught up by a magnanimous people and cared for like 
the royalty of kings. Then let generosity aud liberality come 
into an alliance with each other, and thus the world will be 
greatly blessed. 


Rev. TF. E. (hr. 



THE TRUE GENTLEMAN 


A GENTLEMAN’S first, cbarecteristic is that fineness of 
stnicture in the body, which renders it capable of 
the most delicate sensation ; and of structure in r,lie 
mind which renders it capable of tho most delicate sym- 
pathies— one may say, simply, “ fineness of nature. ” 
This is, of coarse, compatible with heroic bodily strength 
and mental firmness; in fact, heroic strength is not 
conceivable without such delicacy Elephantine strength 
may drive^ its way through a forest and feel no touch 
of the boughs ; but the white akin of Homer’s Atrides 
would have felt a bent rose-leaf, yet subdue its feeiing 
in glow of battle and behave itself like iron. I do not 
mean to call an elephant a vulgar animal ; but if you think 
about him carefully, you will find that his non-vulgarity con- 
sists in such gentleness as is possible to elephantine nature; 
not in his insensitive hide, nor in his clumsy foot; but in the 
way he will lift his foot if a child lies in his way; and in bis 
sensitive trunk, and still more sensitive mind and capability 
of pique on points of honour. 

And, though rightness of moral conduct is ultimately 
the great purifier of race, the sign of nobleness is not in 
this rightness of moral conduct ,bnt in sensitiveness. When 
the make of the creature is fine, its temptations are strong 
as well as its percep'fions ; it is liable to all kinds of impres- 
sions from without in their most violent from ; liable there- 
fore to be abased and hurt, by all . kinds' of rough things 
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which would do a coarser creature little harm, and thus to 
fall into frightful wrong if its fate will have it so. Thus 
David, coming of gentlest as well as royalest race, of Euth 
as well as of Judah, is sensitiveness through all flesh and 
spirit; not that his compassion will restrain him from 
murder when his terror urges him to it ; nay he is driven 
to the murder all the more bv his sensitiveness to the 
shame which otherwise threatens him. But when his own 
story is told him under a disguise, though only a lamb is 
now concerned, his passion about it leaves him no time for 
thought. “ The man shall die ” — note the reason — 
“ because ho had nc pity.” He is so eager and indignant 
that it never occurs to him as strange that Nathan hides 
the name. This is true gentleman. A vulgar man would 
assurdly have been cautious, and asked “ who it was ?” 

Hence it will follow that one of the probable signs of 
high-breeding in men generally, will be their kindness and 
mercifulness ; these always indicating more or less fineness 
of make in the mind ; and miserliness and cruelty 
the contrary ; hence that of Isaiah : “ The vile person 

shall no more be called liberal, nor the churl said to be 
bountiful.” But a thousand things may prevent this kind- 
ness from displaying or continuing itself ; the mind of the 
man may be warped so as to bear mainly on his own 
interests, and then all his sensibilities will take the form of 
pride, or fastidiousness, or revengefulness; and other wicked 
but not ungentlemanly tempers ; or, further they may run 
into utter sensuality and covetousness, if he is bent on 
pleasure, accompained with quite infinite cruelty when the 
pride is wounded or the passions thwarted until your 
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gentleman becomes Ezzelin. and your lady th»- deadly Luc- 
rece ; yet still gentleman and lady, quite incapable of 
making anything else of themselves, being so born. 

A truer sign of breeding than mere kindness is there- 
fore sympathy ; — a vulgar man may often be kind in a hard 
way, on principle, and because he thinks he ought to be ; 
whereas, a highly-bread man even when cruel, will be cruel 
in a softer way understanding and feeling what he inflicts, 
and pitving his victim. Only we must carefully remember 
that the quantity of sympathy a gentleman feels can never 
be iudged of by its outward expression, for another of his 
chief characteristics is apparent reserve. I say “ apparent ” 
reserve ; for the sympathy is real, but the reserve not : a 
perfect gentleman is never reserved, but sweetly and entirely 
open, so far as it is good for others, or possible, that he should 
be. 

Self-command is often thought a characteristic of high- 
breeding ; and to a certain extent it is so, at least it is one 
of the means of forming and strengthening character ; but 
it is rather a way of imitating a gentleman than a charac- 
teristic of him ; a true gentleman has no need of self com- 
mand; he simply feels rightly on all occasions; and desi- 
ring to express only so much of his feeling as it is right to 
express, does not need to command himself. Hence perfect 
ease is indeed characteristic of him ; but perfect ease is 
inconsistent with self-restraint. Nevertheless gentlemen, 
so far as they fail of their own ideal, need to command them- 
selves, and do so ; while, on the contrary, to feel unwisely, 
and to be unable to restrain the expression of the unwise 
feeling, is vulgarity ; and yet even then, the vulgarity 

8 
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at its root, is not in the mistimed expression, but in the 
unseemly feeling; and when we find fault with a vulgar 
person for ‘ exposing himself” it is not his openness, but 
clumsiness; and yet more the want of sensibility to his 
own failure, which we blame ; so that still the vulgarity 
resolves itself into want of sensibility. Also, it is to be 
noted that great powers of self-restraint may be attained 
by very vulgar persons when it suits their purposes. 

John Rv.sliin, 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet 
with men of probity ; there are likewise a great many men 
of honour to be found. Men of courage, men of sense, and 
men of letters are frequent : but a true fine gentleman i.s 
what one seldom sees. He is properly a compound of the 
various good qualities that embellish mankind. As the 
great poet animates all the different parts learning by the 
force of his genius, and iiTadiates all the compass of his 
knowledge by the lustre and brightness of his imagination, • 
so all the great and solid perfections of life appear in the 
finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss and varnish ; 
everything he says or does is accompanied with a manner 
or rather a charm, that draws the admiration and good-will 
of every beholder. 


Sir Bichard Steele. 



GOD. 


i F the world be regarded as a collection of powers, — the 
awful force of the storm, of the thunder, the earth- 
quake ; the huge magnificence of the ocean, in its slumber or 
its wi-ath ; the sublimit}’ of the everduring hills ; the rocks, 
which resist all but the unseen hand of time ; these might 
lead to the thought that matter is God. If men looked at 
the order, fitness, beauty, love, every where apparent in 
Nature, the impression is confirmed. The All of things 
appears so beautiful to the comprehensive eye that we almost 
think it is its own Cause and Creator. 

The animals find their support and their pleasure ; the 
painted leopard and the snowy swan, each living by its 
own law ; the bird of passage that pursues, from zone to 
zone, its unmarked path ; the summer warbler which sings 
out its melodious existence in the wood-bine ; the flowers 
that come unasked charming the youthful year ; the 
golden fruit maturing in its wilderness of green j the dew 
and the rainbow ; the frost flake and the mountain snow ; 
the glories that wait upon the morning, or sing the sun to 
his ambrosial rest ; the pomp of the sun at noon, amid the 
clouds of June day ; the awful majesty of night, when all the 
stars with a serene step come out, and tread their round 
and seem to watch in blest tranquility about the slumbering 
world ; the moon waning and waldng, walking in beauty 
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through the night : — daily the water is rough with the 
winds ; they come or abide at no man’s bidding, and roll the 
yellow corn, or wake religious music at nightfall in the 
pines— these things are all so fair, so wondrous, so wrapt in 
mystery, it is no marvel that men say, this is divine; 
yes, the All is God ; he is the light of the morning, the 
beauty of the noon, and the strength of the sun. The 
little grass grows by his presence. He preserveth the 
cedars. The stars are serene because he is in them. The 
lilies are redolent of God. He is the one ; the All. God is 
the mind of man. The soul of all ; more moving than mo- 
tion ; more stable than rest ; fairer than beauty, and stronger 
than strength. The power of Nature is god ; the universe, 
broad and deep and high, a handful of dust, which God 
enchants. He is the mysterious magic that possesses the 
world. Yes, he is the All ; the reality of all pehenomena. 

Theodore Parher 

Deity is unknowable just in so far as it is not manifest- 
ed to consciousness through the phenomenal world— know- 
able just in so far as it is thus manifested ; unknowable in 
so far as infinite and absolute ; knowable in the order of its 
phenomenal manifestations, knowable, in a symbolic way, 
as the power which is disclosed in every throb of the mighty, 
rhythmic life of the universe ; knowable as the Eternal 
Source of a moral law which is implicated with each action 
of our lives, . and in the obedience to which lies our only 

f 

guarantee of the happiness which is incorruptible, and which 
neither inevitable misfortune nor unmerited obloquy can 
take away. Professor John Pish. 



ON THE KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF GOD. 


I T is not strange that men do so little for the service of 
God, and that the little they do costs each an efibrt;they 
do not know Him j they hardly believe in His existence ; 
the belief ^Yhich they have in Him is rather a blind defe- 
rence to the authority of public sentiment, than a living, 
distinct conviction of Deity. They take it for granted that 
He is, because they dare not examine for themselves. There 
is upon this subject a vagueness of thought, an indifference 
which -grows out of the strength of their passions for other 
objects. They know God only as a something mysterious, 
unintelligible, and far removed from us ; they regard Him 
as a powerful and austere Being, who exacts much from us, 
who opposes our inclinations, who threatens us with great 
evils, and against whose terrible judgments we ought to be 
upon our guard. They say of such people : — They are those 
who fear God. Truly they only fear Him; they do not love 
Him. It is because they do not know God ; if they knew 
Him they would love Him. God is love ; he who does not 
love Him does not know Him ; for how can we know love 
without loving ? We must believe, then, that he who only 
fears God does not know Him. 

0 God, BO glorious and yet so intimately with us, so 
high above these heavens and yet stooping to the lowlines 
of Thy creatures, sorimmense and yet dwelling in our hearts, 
so awful and yet so worthy of love ! When will Thy children 
cease to be ignorant of Thee ? When shall we return love for 
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love ? "When shall we turn toward Him who is ever seeking 
us, and whose arms are ever around us? It is while resting 
on His paternal bosom that we forget Him. The sweetness 
of His gifts makes us forget the Giver. Blessings which we 
daily receive, instead of softening our hearts, turn them 
away from Him who gave them. He is the source of all 
true pleasures. His cretures are only the gross channels 
through which they flow to us. and the stream has made us 
forget the Fountain Head. 

This infinite love follows us everywhere, and we are 
ever trying to escape from it; it is in all places and we see 
it nowhere. We call ourselves alone when we have only 
God with us ; He does all things and we trust in Him for 
nothing. We think our hopes are desperate when we have 
no other resource than His Providence, as if infinite and all- 
powerful love could not do all things, Fenelon. 

God is love, and you can never escape from love. Ho 
sorrow, no sin, no estrangement, no' darkness, can enable 
you to escape from love. The omnipotence is the omnipo- 
tence of love, and the omnipresence is the omnipresence of 
love. You may loosen your hand, but he will not loosen his. 

Lyman Abbott. 



THANKFULNESS FOR WORLDLY BLESSINGS. 


TTyi'l/L. Fchohr. having now taiiplit ymi to paint your 

i V roc], aiul wo Invin^r rtiH arnilt* toTotlrnliani Iliph 
OroFF. I will. aF wo w.all: towar.'lc it in tiio cool i-liaflo of ihifi 
.“Wfot honcyFULi:I(' hoflp'*, mention to yon Foine of the 
thoutrht? and juvF that liavt* poFFc.'^Fed my soul since we met 
together. And thoFf thouplit^ Fli.ail Iv* told you. that you 
also may join with m*' in thanhfulness to the Giver of every 
pood and ]u*rfi*cl pift for our happine-s. And that our 
present happiness may appear to be the preat*M‘, and we the 
more thankful for it, I will hep yon to con.sider with meliow 

manv do, even at thi.s verv time, lie under the torment of the 

• • 

stone, the pout, and toothache; and this we are free from. 
And every misery tliat I miss is a new mercy ; and therefore 
let us be thankful. There have bean, since we met, others 
that, have met disasters of broken limbs ; some bavi* been 
blasted, others thunder-strucken ; and we have been freed 
from these and all those many other miseries that 
threaten human nature : let us therefore rejoice and 
be thankful. N.ay, which is a far greater mercy, we are 
free from the insupportable burden of an accusing, tormoJi- 
ting conscience — a misery that none can bear ; and there- 
fore let us praise Him for His preventing grace, and say, 
every misery that I miss is a new mercy. Nay, let me tell 
yon, there may be many that have forty times our estates, 
that would give the greatest part of it to be healthful and 
cheerful like ns, who, with the expense of a little money. 
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have ate and drank, and laughed, and angled, and sung, and 
slept securely ; and rose next day, and cast’ away care, and 
sung, and laughed, and angled again, which are blessings 
rich men cannot purchase with all their money. Let me 
tell you, scholar, I have a rich neighbour that is always 
so busy that he has no leisure to laugh j the whole 
business of his life is to get money, and more money, that 
he may still get more and more money ; he is still drud- 
ging on, and says that Solomon says, “ the hand of the dili- 
gent maketh rich ; ” and it is true : but he considers not 
that it is not in the power of riches to make a man happy : 
for it was wisely said by a man of great observation, “ that 
there be as many miseries beyond riches as on this side 
them.” And yet God deliver us from pinching poverty, and 
grant that, having a competency, we may be content and 
thankful ! Let us nob repine, or so much as think the gifts 
of God unequally dealt, if we see another abound with riches* 
when, as god knows, the cares that are the keys that keep 
those riches, hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle, 
that they clog him with weary days and restless nights 
even when others sleep quietly. We see but the 
outside of the rich man’s happiness ; few consider 
him to be like the silkworm, that, when she seems to plaj’, is 
at the very same time spinning her own bowels, and consum- 
ing herself ; and this many rich men do, loading themselves 
with corroding cares, to keep what they have probably 
unconscionably got. Let us therefore be thankful for health 
and competence, and, above all, for quiet conscience. 

Let not the blessings we receive daily from -God make 
us not to value or not praise him, because they be common ; 
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let us not forget to praise Him for the innocent mirth and 
pleasure we have met with since we met together. What 
would a blind man give to see the pleasant rivers, and mea- 
dows. and flowers, and fountains that we have met with 
since we met together ? I have been told, that if a man 
that was born blind could obtain to have his 
sight for but only one hour daring his whole life, and 
should, at the first opening of his eyes, fix his sight 
upon the sun when it was in his full glory, either 
at the rising or setting of it, he would be so trans- 
ported and amazed, and so admire the glory of it, that he 
would not willingly turn his eyes from that first ravishing 
object to behold all the other various beauties this world 
could present to him. And this, and many other like 
blessings we enjoy daily. And for most of them because they 
be so common, most men forget to pay their praises ; but let 
not us, because it is a sacrifice so pleasing to him that 
made that sun and us, and still protects us, and gives us 
flowers and showers, and stomachs, and meat, and content 
and leisure to go a fishing. 


Isaalc Wallon. 



GREATNESS. 


T hebe are different orders of greatness. Among these, 
the first rank is unquestionably due to moral great- 
ness or magnanimity ; to that sublime energy, by which the 
soul, smitten with the love of virtue, binds itself indissolubly, 
for life and human nature ; scorns all meanness and defies 
all peril ; hears in its own conscience a voice louder than 
threatenings and thunders ; withstands all the powers of 
the universe, which would sever it from the cause of freedom 
and religion ; reposes an unfaltering trust in God in the 
darkest hour, and is ever “ ready to be offered up ” on the 
altar of his country or of mankind. Next to moral, comes 
intelkciual greatness, or genius in the highest sense of the 
word; and, by this, we mean that sublime capacity of thought, 
through which the soul, smitten with the love of the true 
aud the beautiful, essays to comprehend the universe, soars 
into the heavens, penetrates the earth, penetrates itself, ques- 
tions the past, anticipates the future, traces out the general 
and', all comprehending laws of nature, binds together by innu- 
merable affinities and relations all the objects of its knowledge, 
rises from the finite and transient to the infinite and the 
everlasting, frames to itself from its own fulness lovelier 
and Bublimer forms than it beholds, discerns the harmonies 
between the world within and the world without us, and 
finds, in every region of the universe, types and interpreters 
of its own deep mysteries and glorious inspirations. This 
is the greatness which belongs to philosophers, and to the 
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master-spirits in poetry au6 the fine arts. Next comes the 
greatness of aclion ; and, by this we mean the sublime power 
of conceiving bold and extensive plans ; of constructing and 
bringing to bear on a mighty object a complicated machi- 
nary of means, energies and arrangements, and of accom- 
plishing great outward effects. 

^ e r f 

The greatest man is he who chooses the Right with iii- 
vincible resolution, who resists the sorest temptations from 
within and without, who bears the heaviest burdens cheer- 
fully, who is calmest in storms and most fearless under 
menace and frowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on 
God, is most unfaltering. 

« 4 ^ « « 

When I see a man holding faster his uprightness in 
proportion as it is assailed fortifying his religious trust iti 
proportion as prondence is obscure, hoping in the ultimate 
triumphs of virtue more surely in proportion to its present 
afflictions ; cherishing philanthropy amidst the discouraging 
experience of men’s unkindness and unthankfulness ; extend- 
ing to others a sympathy which bis own sufferings need but 
cannot obtain ; growing milder and gentler amidst what 
tends to exasperate and harden ; and through inward prin- 
ciple converting the very incitements to evil into the occa- 
sions of a victorious virtue— I see an explanation, and a 
noble explanation, of the present state. 


Chaming. 



HABITS. 


I T is indeed scarcely possible to over estimate the importance 
of training the young to virtuous habits. In them they 
are the easiest formed, and when formed they last for life ; 
like letters cut on the bark of a tree they grow and widen 
with age. “ Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” The beginning 
holds with it the end ; the first start on the road of life deter- 
mines the direction and the destination of the journey j ce?;’- 
est '[lie le p'emier pas quicoute. “ Remember,” said Lord 
Colling wood to ayoung man whom he loved, “ before you are 
five and twenty you must establish a character that will serve 
you all your life. “ As habit strengthens with age, and 
character becomes formed, any turning into a new path 
becomes more and more difficult. Hence, it is often harder to 
unlearn than to learn ; and for this reason the Grecian finte- 
player was justified who chai’ged double fees to those pupils 
who had been taught by an inferior master. To uproot an 
old habit is sometimes a more painful thing, and vastly more 
difficult, than to wrench out a tooth. Try and reform a 
habitually indolent, or improvident, or drunken person, 
and in a large majority of cases you will fail. For the 
habit in each case has wound itself in and through the life 
until it has become an integral part of it, and cannot be 
uprooted. Hence, as Mr. Lynch observes, “ the wisest habit 
of all is the habit of care in the formation of good habits.” 
Even happiness itself may become habitual. There is a habit 



of lookint' at-, the l)right side of things, and ali^o of looking at 
tlie dark side. J)r. Johnson has said that the habit of looking 
at the l-iost side of a thing is worth more to a man than 
a thousand pounds a year. And we possess the power, 
to a great extent, of so exercising the will as to direct 
the thonghts npon objects calculated to yield happiness 
and improvement rather than their opposites. In this way 
the habit of bappy thought may he made to spring 
up like .any other habit. .Vnd to bring up men or 
women with a genial nature of this sort, a good temper, and 
.a h.appy frame of mind, is perhaps of even more importance, 
in many cases, than to perfect them in much knowledge and 
many accomplishments. Smikii. 

Be assured, that whatever is to be your profession, no 
education is more necessary to yonr success than the aC“ 
quirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. Now is the 
seed-time of life ; and according to what you sow, you will 
reap. Your nature is yet pliant and soft. Habits have not 
established their dominion. Whatever impulse you now 
give to your desires and passions, the direction is likely to 
continue. If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn no fruit. So, if 
youth be trifled away without improvement, manhood will 
probably be contemptible and old age miserable. 


Blair. 



THE SECRET OF HPPINESS. 


W E say to ourselves, I can only secure happiness on con- 
dition that all other creatures love me more dearly 
than they love themselves. This, however, is an impossibility. 
Notwithstanding this, we all contrive to live, and our entire 
activity, our striving after riches, family, glory, power, are 
but so many endeavours to compel others to love us more 
than they love themselves. 

Riches, glory, power, give us the simulacrum of the con- 
dition we desire, and we are almost satisfied ; at times we 
even forget that we have grasped an illusion instead of a 
reality. 

All creatures love themselves better than they love us, 
and happiness is therefore impossible. 

Some people— and their number- is daily increasing- 
finding themselves face to face with this problem, and unable 
to discover a satisfactory solution, put an end to their lives, 
saying that life is a hollow, stupid joke. 

And yet the solution is not only simple but self-evident. 
I can only be happy if things be so ordained that all 
creatures love others better than themselves, and the whole 
world would be happier if all beings loved not themselves 
but their fellows. 

I am a being, a man and, reason teaching me the law 
of universal happiness, I am bound to observe that law and 
to love others better than myself. 
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The instant we look at the question from this point of 
view, life presents itself to us in colours very different from 
those in which we were w’ont to behold it. 

On the one hand human beings annihilate each other, 
and on the other hand they love and help each other. Life, 
however, is maintained not by the passion of destroying, but 
by the sentiment of reciprocity, which in the language of 
our heart we term love. 

As far as it has been given me to trace the development 
of the life of the world, I have found there only the manifesta- 
tion of this one principle of mutual help ; and universal his- 
tory is nothing more than the gradual growth and slow 
■development of this unique principle of concord and good 
fellowship among all human beings. 

CoDirr Tolstoi in the Bevmv of Reviews. 

Happiness, that great mistress of the ceremonies in the 
dance of life, impels ns through all its mazes and meander- 
ings. but leads none of us by the same route. Aristippus 
pursued her in pleasure, Socrates in wisdom, and Epicurus 
in both ; she received the attentions of each, but bestowed 
her endearments on neither, althongh, like some other 
gallants, they all boasted of more favours than they had 
received. She is deceitful as the calm that precedes the 
hurricane, smooth, as the water on the verge of a cataract, 
and beautiful as the rainbow, that smiling daughter of the 
storm ; but, like the mirage in the desert, she tantalizes us 
with a delusion that distance creates, and that contiguity 
destroys. Those thht conqner her adversaries — ambition, 
avarice, love, revenge, will find that they need not go to her, 
for she will come unto them. G. G. Golton. 



HEALTH 


H ealth is a great matter, both to the possessor of it and 
to others. On the whole, that humorist in the moral 
essay was not so far out, who determined on honouring health 
only ; and so instead of humbling himself to the high born, 
to the rich, and well-dressed, insisted on doffing hat to the 
healthy : coronated carriages with pale faces in them passed 
by as failures, miserable and lamentable ; trucks with ruddy 
checked strength dragging at them were greeted as success- 
ful and venerable. For does not health mean harmony, the 
synonym of all that is true, justh’- ordered, good ; is it 
not, in some sense the net-total, as shown by experiment 
of whatever worth is in us ? The healthy man is the 
most meritorious product of Nature so far as he goes. A 
healthy body is good but a soul in right health — 
it is the thing beyond all others to be prayed for ; 
the blessedest thing this earth receives of heaven 
Without artificial medicament of philosophy, or tight — 
lacing of creeds (always very questionable), the healthy 
soul discerns what is good, and adheres to it, and retains it ; 
discerns what is bad, and spontaneously casts it oE An in. 
stinct from Nature herself, like that which guides the wild 
animals of the forest to their food, shows him what he shall do, 
what he shall abstain from. The false and foreign will not 
adhere to him ; cant and all fantastic diseased incrustations 
are impossible as Walker the wiginal, in such eminence of 
health was Ae for his part, could not, by much abstinence 
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troni soap and water, attain to a dirtj' face ! This thing 
thou cau?t work v.'ith and profit by, this thing is substantial 
and wcrtliy : that other thing thou canst not work with, it 
i? ‘rivial and inapt: so speaks, uneiringly the inward 
r.'. -nition of the man's whole nature. No need of logic to 
prove the most argumentative absurdity absurd ; as Goethe 
sajt of hiinself.“All tliis ran down from me like water from a 
man in wax-cloth dress." Blessed is the healthy nature : it 
is the coherent, sweetly cooperative, notin coherent, self-dis- 
tracting. self-destructive one! In the harmonious adjustment 
and play of all the faculties, the just balance of oneself gives 
a just feeling towards all men and all things. Glad light from 
within radiates outwards, and enlightens and embellishes. 

Cttrlijk. 

If by gaining knowledge we destroy our health, we 
labour for a thing that will be useless in our bands ; and if, 
by harassing our bodies (though with a design to render 
ourselves more useful) we deprive ourselves of the abilities 
and opportunities of doing that good we might have done 
with a meaner talent, which God thought sufficient for us, 
by having denied us the strength to improve it to that pitch 
which men of stronger constitntionB can attain to, we rob 
God of so much service, and our neighbour of all that helps 
which, in a state of health, with moderate knowledge, we 
might have been able to perform. 

John Loch. 


9 



PURIFICATION OF HEART. 


H OW to purify our hearts against temptations Consider . 

from time to time what passions are most predominant 
in your soul, and having discovered them, adopt a manner 
of life the very opposite to them in thoughts, and words, 
and deeds. If, for example, you find yourself inclined to 
vanity, think often of the miseries of human life, what 
inquietude these vanities will raise in your conscience at 
the day of your death, how unworthy they are of a generous 
heart ; that they are nothing but empty toys, fit only for the 
amusement of children. Speak often against vanity, and 
although it be against the grain do not cease to cry it down 
heartily, for by this means you will engage yourself even in 
honour, to the opposite side. And by dint of talking 
against a thing we bring ourselves to hate it, though at first 
we had an affection for it. Do works of abjection and of 
humility, as much as possible, though with ever so much 
reluctance ; since by this means you so get a habit of humilitv 
and enfeeble your vanity, that when temptation comes, you 
will have less inclination to favour it, and more strength to 
resist it. 

If you are inclined to covetousness, think often of the ^ 
folly of a sin which makes us slaves to that which was 
made to serve us, that at death we must part with all, and 
leave it in the hands of those who perhaps may ' squander it 
away, or to whom it may be a cause of ruin and damnation. 
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Speak aloud against avarice and in praise of contempt of the 
vporld. Force yourself to give frequent alms, to let slip some 
occasions of gain. 

In short, in time of peace, namely, when temptations to 
the sin to which you are most inclined, do not molest you, 
make frequent acts of the contrary virtue ; and if the occa- 
sions to practice it do not present themselves, endeavour to 
find them ; for by this means you will strengthen your heart 
against future temptations. S. Francis of 8<ihs. 

I don’t think God has put any passions in the human 
frame which may not be subdued in a healthy manner as 
long as it is necessary to subdue them. There is no means 
of preserving rectitude of conduct and nobleness of aim but 
the grace of God obtained daily, almost bonrly waiting 
upon Him, and continual. Faith in His immediate presence 
Get into this habit of thought and you need make no pro- 
mises. Gome abort of this and you will break them, and 
be more discouraged than if you bad made none. The 
great lesson we have to learn in this world is to give it all 
up: it is not so much resolution as renunciation— not so much 
courage as resignation that we need. He that has once 
yielded thoroughly to God will yield to nothing but God. 

Joh. Budin. 





THE UNSATISFIED HEART. 


I T is not the selfish, grasping heart which is unsatisfied. 

It is the loving and generous one. The baby born 
with such a nature makes friends with all the world. As a 
child, it claims the whole school as play-mates. Arrived at 
maturity, there is still the eager outstretching far more 
to love. The happy wife is not satisfied till little ones of 
her own give a still wider opportunity for the tendrils of 
affection to clasp and cling. She watches them grow in 
turn to manhood and womanhood, and rejoices in grand- 
children on whom to pour out the rich balm of her heart. 
While she lives, she loves : she is unsatisfied else. 

There is a world of difference between the unsatisfied 
and the dissatisfied heart. The latter might well envy the 
former. One feels out for the itifinite, and gratefully 
accepts every good that comes. The other frets and fumes 
because the infinite is not thrust into its bosom. One thinks 
of others : the selfish, cynical soul, only of itself. 

The man or woman with the tender, loving heart may 
see dear one after dear one pass away ; yet there is this ever^ 
on-reaching of affection which holds like a magnet all wh 
come within its influence. There may be no outward attempt 
to win friends ; but the gentle qualities of the nature draw 
every one to it, as the mellow influence of the sun in spring 
wins to the surface every seed which has within it the res- 
ponsive germ of life. One might indeed speak of the sun as 
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unsatiffied in the same sense. Ifc a^vakes the spring, it lures 
*he summer, and it summons the fall with its wealth of 
iniitage. It is ever calling on and upward. So with the 
un-atisSed soul. It sees ever in perspective joy and love, and 
stretches out its wings to reach them. The immortal life is 
to it an unquestioned reality. How else could the instinc- 
tive longings of the heart be gratified ? When there are 
enough such souls in a community to leaven it, the tone of 
thar, place is optimistic. If things are not right, they will 
he made so. There is no halting-place for the unsatisfied 
heart. It springs from better to better, finding satisfaction 
onl} in the Infinite Life and Love 0. Bcgider. 

Every natural desire must have its natural object to 
answer that desire, or else the desire was made in vain ? 
which is a reproach to our wise maker, if he has laid a 
necessity on ns of desiring that which is not in nature, and 
therefore cannot he had. We may as well suppose that God 
has made eyes without light, or ears without sounds, as that 
he has implaned any desires in us which he had made 
nothing to answer. 

Br, TFm, Shodoch 



QUIET HEROISM. 


('•^0 you remember the soldiers of the Birlienhead? It is 
Ji) not so difficult to die in the excitement of battle, not 
so difficult to die when one has been battered for days in a 
storm, and nature is wearied even to death. But these men, 
when the ship struck in calm water, stood on deck on parade, 
and while women and children and passengers went away, 
spoke no word, made not one movement of disturbance, but 
to the last, in quiet order, sank in still water without a hope. 
That is great to hear of ; God grant we may have strength to 
do the same, if the call is made, for not only on 
the sea are such sacrifices made. In other and hidden 
spheres of life we are sometimes asked to stand as on parade, 
and die quietly for others. Duty may demand of us to give 
up all our youth, or our hopes, or the career we looked for- 
ward to, for the sake of cheering the lingering days of one 
to whom we are boundj we do it, but our heart breaks in the 
endeavour. That is to stand on parade, and die in calm 
water. God may ask of us, at the very height of our happi- 
ness and reputation, to retire from our work, since it can no 
longer be truthfully done; we do it, but we know life will be 
sombre to the close, and though we may bear the ill-fortune 
bravely, yet we never recover it. That is to stand on parade, 
and die in calm wsAev.-Stopford A. Brooke. 



A HERO. 


i FI‘]W years ago the traveller through Switzerland might 
have seen a charming little village, now, alas, no 
longer in existance. A fire broke out one day, and in a few 
hours the quaint little frame houses were entirely destroyed. 
Thepoor peasants ran around, wringing their hands and weep- 
inff over their lost homes and the bones of the burned cattle. 

One poor man was in greater trouble than his neighbors 
even. True, his home and cows were gone, but so also was 
his son. a bright boy of six or seven years. He wept, and 
refused to hear any words of comfort. He spent the night 
wandering sorrowfully among the mins, while his acquain- 
tances had taken refuge in the neighboring villages. 

Just as daylight came, however, he heard a well-known 
sound, and looking up, he saw his favorite cow leading the 
heard, and coming directly after them was his bright-eyed 
little son. 

“ Oh, my son ! my son ! ” he cried : “are you really 
alive ?” 

“ Why, yes, father. When I saw the fire I ran to get 
our cows away to the pasture lands.” 

“You are a hero, my boy !” the father exclaimed. 

But the boy said : “ Oh no ! A hero is one who does 
some wonderful deed. I led the cows away because they 
were in danger. And I knew it was the right thing to do.” 

“Ah !” cried the father; “he who does the right thing at 
the right time is a hero.”— Selected. 



THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 


A ND now how shall I speak of it ? Eow shall I bi-ing 
2^ out the worth and beauty which religion gives to life ? 
Realize it most vividly as 1 think of life, of life’s various 
ages, various experiences, of what life has to be to men and 
women just in the common average way. Childhood and 
youth and maidenhood rise up before me. I see the busy 
father at his work, the mother with her many cares. I see 
life prosperous again, it is straggling, — as most life has to 
be. 1 see life waning into age; I see it looking on into the 
shadows that close about all earthly ways ! Friends, it is when 
I most take in what all this means, when I think of what 
may really help and strengthen, of what may most heighten 
joy and give cheerfulness in trouble, and make all life most 
worth living, — it is then that I feel the beauty of holiness. 

Children are often strangely susceptible to religious 
thoughts, as if hearing. 

‘ Voices on the shore 
That our ears perceive no more 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar.’ 

Was it only a pretty phrase when Christ spoke of our 
becoming " as little children ” if we would enter the king- 
dom of God ? I like that picture of Holman Hunt’s. “ The 
Boy Jesus in the Temple,” because it is so realistic. He 
stands there, not the weak ideal of youthful beauty that the 
old masters used to paint, but a strong, wholesome, ruddy 
Syrian lad, with homely dress and bare feet, just as such a 
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lad come up uibh caiavau fiom a coustiy village vrould be 
apt tu be only in bis face (be ligbii of a fu away look as 
BQch % lad mighb have into whose hearb weie diawmgthoee 
gieat thoughts of God and God’s service which ueie aftei 
waids to mould his life 

bhall I speak of the beauty of holiness in youth ^ I 
taiic) that young men me most of all inclined to feel shy 
of the nhole thing to some it saioi« of giave restrictions 
to oilieis of a soitofcant Allveirpropei for a divinity 
student but tot a young man lool mg forwards to the com 
roon notk and pleasuie of the woild and tejoicmg in vigoi- 
luslife—ob nut a while' And yet it is in that very life 
of vigmouB you& —youth with its keen sense of life youth 
bi ave and skilful in manly spoi t y outh just entering on the 
stiong noil and stiong temptations of ^e world —it is just 
in such a life that eainest unaffected religiousness bungs 
theieiySnestgiaceofreal manhood It would not make 
him \ eak bat gentle and heJpful with his strength It 
would not lessen pleaame but keep itsweet and wholesome 
the veiy meniest laugh that comes nnging to me through 
the h ills of memoiy is that of one of my eaily friends who al> 
wa\ s seemed to me the most like Ghiiat of all lever knew 
Rehgion-eaioest nnasliamed leligion— does not make a 
vouiig man less brave bat more adding to mere nerve and 
plucl that finercoorage which cm stand npsquuely gainst 
wiong say No' ’ to piofanit^ and dissipatiOD and say it so as 
to be respected And so tothe whole Of^ning life religion gives 
a richer zest a finer appreoistion of all things gr«it and good, 
andthitinterestm bi§^er things which keeps bnngmg to 
tbefiontthestrong and helpful men of each new generation 
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Ab beautiful is holiness in those just growing into wo- 
manhood. And even more needful in one way ; for woman’s 
life, growing up in a comfortable home, nurtured in ele- 
gance and refinement, surrounded by all the allurements of 
fashion and society, — ah ! it is so easy for the maiden’s life 
to be frittered away in these things,— just sunk in them, as 
here and there on the northern moors you see a beautiful 
stream sink in and disappear among the sand and stones 1 
Is there anything that can save her like that beautiful spirit 
of devotion and doing good with which Christ has touched 
so many ? That will not make her despise her beautiful 
surroundings or the pleasant grace of society, but will keep 
her pure and kind and helpful amid them all, will send her 
forth on errands of teaching and of mercy, and give higher 
aims and thoughts all through her life.... 

Friends, let us strive toward that. Perhaps we may 
never come to anything so lofty as that word “holiness” 
sets before us : “ the beauty of holiness ” to us will ever 
seem not in what we are, but in what we follow, — in the 
light of Christ’s great thought and life. But, if we do keep 
these before us, and follow, it will not be in vain. For they 
change all who look on them and love them ever a little and 
a little more into the same image; and so we go, though 
not “ from glory unto glory,” at least “ from strength to 
strength.” Only strength — here, and earth’s strength is 
often pain and struggle. But this is only the beginning ; 
and in the greater life beyond the strength is lifted into 
peace and peace to joy, and over all the beauty of the Lord. 

Brooh Eerfm'd. 



HONOUR AND VIRTUE. 


H onour is unstable, and seldom the same ; for she feeds 
upon opinion, and is as fickle as her food. She builds a 
lofty structure on the sandy foundation of the esteem of 
those who are of all beings the most subject to change. 
But virtue is uniform and fixed, because she looks for appro- 
bation only from Him who is the same yesterday, to-day. 
and for ever. Honour is most capricious in her rewards. 
She feeds us with air, and often pulls down our house to 
build our monument. She is contracted in her views, in- 
.asmuch as her hopes are rooted in earth, bounded by time, 
terminated by death. But virtue is enlarged and infinite in 
her hopes, inasmuch as they extend beyond present things 
even to eternal ; this is their proper sphere, and they will 
cease only in the reality of deathless enjoyment. In the 
storms and in the tempests of life, honour is not to be de- 
pended on, because she herself partakes of the tumult ; she 
also is bufietted by the wave, and borne along by the whirl- 
wind. But virtue is above the storm, and has an anchor 
sure and steadfast, because it is cast into heaven. The no- 
ble Brutus worshipped honour, and in his zeal mistook her 
for virtue. In the day of trial be found her a shadow and a 
name. But no man can purchase his virtue too dear ; for 
it is the only thing whose vahe must ever increase with the 
price it has cost us. Our integrity is never worth so much, 
as when we have parted with oiir all to Iteep it. 

Chesterfield’s advice to his son. 



IMPATIENCE OR HURRY. 


T^EW, very few, can detect how often they become 
impatient. We take ourselves for very peaceful men 
as long as we do not fall foul with any person. We deceive 
ourselves very frequently about our temper because we have 
no thermometer to measure its heat. Our dear friends in 
faith may sometimes help us, but it is not possible for them 
to make us see our inner self and we fail to enjoy peace of 
mind. We might say that we have yoga or communion with 
God, but He always points out our failings. But this is 
not possible under the present circumstances. We have not 
the blessed state of communion at our command. When we 
have that, we are with the Safest of Friends, no doubt. 
But we are at present not mindful of the remarks of our 
friends. When a friend points out' our impatience in any- 
thing, let us humbly admit it plainly or at least say that it 
might be even if we could not see that at the time. Ex- 
perience has shown that friends may mistake in hundred 
cases to one. But w'hat friend can be always with us ? 
Let there be some very strict rules of conduct on this point. 
It has been proved to demonstration that all harsh words, all 
hurried expressions, almost all loud voices, all anxieties, all 
curiosities all, arbitrary orders are the result of impatience. 
Any one wishing to keep the mind in peace or to see God, 
always must refrain from all this and all such words and 
deeds of impatience. 
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Huu) 18 oi»lj one kind ot impatience lotellthe tmth 
we become impatient evetjr now and tben lUid about almost 
eiei) thing Ooi impatience manifeots itaelf not onlj when 
we have au) gieat inteiest at stai e but also at times aoont 
thiii^ii which ate absolutely of no use to us Attunes we 
aie ashamed when found to be impatient to lead in the fiiat 
instance a lettei oi au aitiole oi to speak a woid and «io on 
It would nob do to saj that all this is done owing to abuin 
ing desne within and that when we aie fi^e from that desiie 
we shall not be impatient about anything We must ti) 
oui b»t to detect and diive awaj that enemy— desue— 
wlieieevei we see it and this is the onl} wa} of helping out 
sehes When bi the gtace of God we shall be above all 
de&ue we know not bnt this much we do know Heaven helps 
those who help themselves 

Iheieis no dmnity ill a hmiy IS a vei) noble saying 
Wiiei evei weaiein ahurry we ate in an unsafe state of mind 
If we examine oni minds caiefully we shall easily find that 
when we arem a huny reason loses its sway lb reqmies no 
prophet to tell us that a tiue leligious man should never be 
m a huriy He cannot but be grave and roay^tic m all ms 
actions and movements It is only to those who wish to 
contiol then inordinate passions that we advise to make it \ 
tale of life never to be is a buiry 


Unify and the Hftnufa 



INDIVIDUALITY. 


I NDIVIDUALITY is that which individualizes one, those 
distinctive traits of character that mark a man as differ- 
ent from others. Individuality is not so much the mark of 
morality or immorality as of power. It gives positiveness 
and decision, and so also confidence and courage. It is that 
quality of character by which one resists the influence of 
circumstances and events, and makes these subordinate to 
the human will. It was that which enabled Grant to cut 
himself loose at Vicksburg from the timid Halleck and the 
government at Washington. It made Napoleon feel himself 
to be the man of destiny. It appears in the words ascribed 
to Caesar ; “ The ship that carries Caesar and his fortunes 
cannot sink.” It distinguishes the moral hero everywhere, 
from the Roman Cincinnatus at his plough to Garrison and ' 
Phillips and Theodore Parker. 

In literature and art and science, individuality is the 
creative and organizing force that marks the difference be" 
tween the man who can originate, who can think new thoughts 
and put them on paper, in marble, or on canvass, and the 
man who either unconsciously repeats or merely imitates 
and copies. Wherever you find creative and original force 
of mind, there also is individuality. The power that newly 
thinks, creates, originates, is always individual power. 

Without the distinctive and positive traits that consti- 
tute individuality, the mind is only a slate or sponge. It 
merely absorbs and registers its impressions. 
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Indiridnality is the transfusing and transforming power. 
Without it we are but mere harps played by every passing 
wind of circumstance, social influence, and opinion, docile 
•trough, it may be, to learn from others, but with small power 
to think or act for ourselves. 

Without some decided individuality our opinions are 
those of our party, our church, our neighbourhood. They 
cannot be said properly to be our own. Without it one may 
still have a kind of religion, but it will be a borrowed one. 
He will think, feel, and act religiously after a certain fashion, 
but always as he is told. 

ilforally and intellectually, your man of feeble individu- 
ality is apt to be timid and conventional. It is not so much 
what is true as what is believed to be true that interests 
him. The mind of such a man until solidified from without 
is in a liquid state, and so can be run in any mould of cus- 
tom, prejudice, belief, strong enough to grasp and hold it. 

True individuality runs in no one invariable mould. It 
is that power that enables ns to act on the thought, the 
customs, the opinions, the life of men about ns, and to shape 
them anew and in accordance with our own will. 

All really great and representative men are possessed 
of it. A man who has it seems often by a right, self-acquir- 
ed and indisputable, to lay claim to the knowledge, the 
service, the skill, that others may yield him. Your man or 
woman of individuality, no matter how humble, stands out 
from bis or her surroundings ; and we seem to see the life 
about them reflected and intensified and magnified in them. 

While people of strong individuality are apt to be de- 
cisive, positive, and aggressive, they are also sometimes 
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narrow and conceited, egotistic and arrogant, disposed to 
imagine their own the most valuable type of character, and 
to measure other people by their own narrow standard. 
Success in life along any line, unless guarded against, may 
make a man fancy his own the highest type of superiority 
The man of strong individuality often has the defects of his 
virtues. But, narrow, conceited, arrogant, or egotistic, 
remembers that he is strong not because of these weaknesses, 
but in spite of them. The strength of the arrogant man is 
not in his arrogance, but in the vigour and assertive force of 
character that sometimes goes with it. The strength of the 
conceited man is not in his conceit, but in the buoyant self- 
assurance and confidence that may accompany it. 

The cure for these faults of individuality is not less, but 
a broader, nobler, more cultured individuality, — broad 
enough to show us not only our own strength, but our own 
weakness. 

Individuality lies at the foundation of all solid and no- 
ble character. It is what puts us in possession of ourselves; 
and until we own ourselves w'hat avails any other kind of 
ownership ? How shall we best cultivate and develop indi- 
viduality ? We must learn to concentrate our forces, and 
not scatter ourselves. The man who aims at everything is 
likely to hit nothing. The foundation of individuality and 
of all else that is solid and enduring is“ know thyself.” We 
must know both our own strength and weakness, what we are 
and are not, what we can do and cannot do. The sooner we 
begin to find this out for ourselves, the better for us everyway. 

That is a good morality, that is a good religion, that is 
a good business for you, however it may be with others, 



tha 6 most helps you to be youiself We want, then, to so 
tiain aud edauteom selves aa to acquire this self-knowledge 
Indinduahty demands of os a ceitam self-tiainuig and 
selt-oolture What it chiefly requires is that neeo think and 
80 feel and so act that our thoughts, feelings, and actions be 
leallic om own Thechoich the political party society, our 
social set, all ate oontmually asking us, either silently or 
openly, to agree with them , but, as we value our mdiTidua- 
hti as we puze fieedom and progress for ourselves and 
oMiers let us be careful how we suflei any agteemeut except 
it be an honest one Said Goethe — 

‘ Seli-oontiadiction is the only mime 
And by the laws of spirit m the right 
Is every individual soul 
Ibat acts in stnct accordance with itself ’ 

The gospel, then, of individuality is tbu think your 
own thoughts, and hve yom own, not another's life 

True individuality consists nob m merely differing from 
othere It may quite as often, piobably frr more often, con- 
sist in agreeing with them The two great forces of all 
piogiesa, mviUzatum and society, are self-interest and the 
interest of the many Both, a narrow individualism and a 
nanow socialism, set these two forces in opposition On the 
one* hand, the man who measmes evaiy tbmg by the stan- 
daid of bis own indmdoality is morally sure to sometimes 
mistake his own mere whim foi absolute re^on, and preju- 
dice for truth Belying thus narrowly on himself, he is 
likely to beat with contempt the teachings of history and 
oth« men’s experience, while he tries to maMure everything 
by hiB own little one inch ittle But there are ocean depths 
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and infinite heights in humanity that his one inch rule can- 
not fathom or explore. 

Again, he who makes little of the individual, who fanci- 
es that a Moses, a Jesus, a Buddha, a Confucius, a Moham- 
med, and all great thinkers, heroes, and reformers, count for’ 
little or nothing in the unfolding of our race, makes the 
opposite mistake.’ The true philosophy of human society 
and human history recognizes both the force of individual 
men and also the logic of events. 

Bev. J. A. Ghase. - 

“ In every connection,” says a French writer, “ indi- 
viduality is one of the first conditions of success, A man 
does nothing well that he does not do while remaining him- 
self.” The people who have made themselves names in the 
world are not those who have conceived of themselves as 
specimens of a class, or members of a school or party, but 
those who have made the discovery that God has put some- 
thing into their clay which was meant to give its own colour 
and flavour to their life. These men found themselves 
endowed with gifts which they used, not merely that they 
might make themselves great, but that they might be ready 
to become just what God willed, and nothing less. 



THE INTELLECT AND THE CONSCIENCE. 


I TNOWLEDGE is power while conscience is restraint. 

The former claims the admiration, the latter the re- 
verence of all men. And as the one is a feeling of pain 
while the other is one of pleasure, people are as a rule more 
apt to be carried off their feet in the contemplation of 
intellectual power than to sit down patiently to make up 
their account with men of strict conBcientlousness in their 
society. Nay, a very common estimate makes more of in- 
tellectual ability than of a righteous temperament. Yet there 
can be no doubt that men are more indebted to the latter than 
to the former for all that they prize in their civilization. 
For the intellect is mere power or rather latent energy which 
waits upon the kinetics of the affections and the regulation 
of the conscience to be a means of diffusing good to men. 
On the other hand altruism is the special feature of the con- 
science which, however, needs the foresight and wisdom of 
the intellect to direct it to the most efficient and unerring 
ways of effecting its object. The man of conscience is apt at 
times to go wrong. But for all that, be is by no means so 
dangerous a personage as the man of the intellect. We 
read in history of some very intellectual societies that have 
suffered dissolution for want of the whole some restraint of 
religion and morality. But nowhere have ages of superstition 
left a worse record, behind them than one of persecutions and 
massacres of individual men and women. Indeed, from 
the nature of things, a power whose great aim is the 
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sacrifice of the individual, and the demands of the pass- 
ing moment to the good of others and the permanent 
interests of the individual, is essentially a social advantage. 
But there is no guarantee that an immoral capacity will 
lend itself to social ends and not sacrifice others for the sake' 1 
of the individual. And yet it is a common idea that A 
the one thing needed to advance a society is the diffusion 
of knowledge among the people. Assuming that it is so, 
it will be still admitted that knowledge needs to be made 
serviceable to all, and this is impossiblewi thout the help of 
the altruistic springs of action. ICnowledge propelled by 
selfish feelings and desires often does more harm than good 
to society at large. At best, it teaches men to stand up for 
their rights. But it rarely inspires them with a sense of their 
duties. As a result, we bring about perpetual conflicts between 
men and men and universal self-seeking, ruinous to society, 
ruinous to progress. What we need most is something which 
will abate this tendency, replace unsocial- by social feelings, 
and substitute national and social for individual or sectional 
ends and aims. What knowledge can do is at best to open 
the mind to liberal ideas, to clear the vision of idle prejudi- 
ces, to enable everybody to guard bis interest and possibly 
enlighten notions of self-interest. But for all that, the 
seeds of dissension will not die, nor class pride or the exclu- 
sive pursuit of one’s own private ends and objects. Know-^^ 
ledge can neither train the heart to self-sacrifice, nor fire it 
with ardent love for others, or teach enthusiasm and devotion 
to duty, or bring the courage of conviction, a readiness to 
submit to discipline and an unlimited capacity - for patient 
effort or wise forbearance. Nay, all these are functions of 
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the heart and conscience with which no amount of intellec- 
tual capacity as such, or knowledge as knowledge, has much 
to do. They are the province which morality and religion 
rule over. It is they that constitute the vital sap of the 
social organism, and at the present day we need nothing so 
badly as an assurance of their presence sooner or later, and 
sooner rather than later, in the character of the people. 

Subodha Palril-a. 

There are but few men who can be brought to task 
their powers so as to achieve much by motives drawn from 
this world only. Wealth cannot bribe to steady, unwearied 
eSorts ; ambition may lay an iron hand on the soul, but it 
cannot, excepting here and there, do it with a grasp suffi- 
cient to keep it in action : the soft whispers of pleasure caii 
do nothing towards shaking off the indolence and sluggish- 
ness of man ; and fame, with a silver trumpet, calls in vain. 
These motives can reach only a few. But conscience is a 
motive n'hich can be brought to bear upon all, and can be 
cultivated till she calls every energy, every susceptibility, 
every faculty of the soul into constant, vigorous powerful 
action. Trials, and misfortunes, and disappointments, damp, 
kill any other governing motive. But’ this is not so of the 
man who acts from conscience you can crush him only by 
destroying his life. Shut him up in the prison, and he 
writes the Epistles to the Hebrews. Shut him up in prison, 
and his conscience arouses him, and carries him onward to 
exertions unthought of before. 


Toddi 



« IN THY PRESENCE IS FULNESS OF JOY/* 


J OY in the presence of God ; and not in some future state, 
but here and novr. That is an unfamiliar thought to 
most, is it not? 

How many there are to whom God is unknown, and 
who nerer take His name upon their lips but to profane it 
with an oath ! How many there are w'ho regard Him only as 
a judge, before whom they must appear sometime, but they 
put the thought away from them as long as possible. How 
many, again, who think of Him as a distant Being, who may 
be addressed in humble supplication, and who may be moved 
to supply their needs. But few, how few, have learned to 
know that they can live in God’s presence, who willingly 
seek that presence, and in it find their highest delight! And 
yet these words come, borne down to us through the cen- 
turies, testifying to this great truth, w'hich is confirmed by 
those who have lived saintly lives in modern times. What 
a great gap divides the soul that can testify to this joy and 
the unawakened soul 1 It represents the whole experience 
of the religious life, and if any justification be required 
for sermons, it is to be found in the need of expounding the 
principles of that life, in the necessity for leading souls in 
the way of salvation j out of the isolation which means death 
into the heavenly brotherhood, from the kingdom of this 
world in which no peace can be found, into the joy of the 
kingdom of God. 
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The soul of man is a great mystery. It is an impreg- 
nable citadel, and only the occupant can let down the draw- 
bridge by which others can enter ; and yet isolated it must 
perish. We know how often the sonls of our loved ones are 
closed against us ; in their childhood they have been trust- 
ful aud candid, but as self-consciousness grows, and new 
powers make themselves felt within them, we note a change. 
We see the expression of moods, the purport of which 
we cannot divine, and their confidences become partial; 
they are feeling the burden of their soul, the innermost work- 
ings of which is known to its Creator alone. Our children may 
partake of our physical nature, but spiritually they are a 
new creation. We can seek their sympathy, but we cannot 
force it ; even God will not enter unbidden, for the kingdom 
of heaven does not come by violence. He knocks and He 
waits. He brings all His artillery to bear, by changing cir- 
cumstance, by trial, by tribulation, by blessing ; but He 
will not enter until He be bidden. The prodigal must arise, 
the invitation “ Come unto Me ” must be accepted, the door 
must be opened, ere the Spirit of God will dwell with the 
soul of man. Hot yet is the victory complete. The cham- 
ber must be purged, every passion conquered, self-will sub- 
dued, ere the soul will find its supreme happmess in obeying 
God. First righteousness, then peace, then joy in the Holy 
Spirit. 

And why does the soul feel joy ? First, it has been 
purged, made pure, for God can only dwell where purity 
is ; and being pure, it is free from the oppression that 
only comes from sin. Secondly, it follows righteous- 
ness, for it obeys the will of God, and there being no 
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struggle nor strife, obedience brings peace and harmony. 
Thirdly, it is strong, for it is sustained by a strength not its 
own. Most of us have probably met with those exceptional 
natures in whose presence we have felt a pleasure, a stimu- 
lus, a strength unltnown to us at ordinary times ; and if a 
fellow-being can help us in this way, how much more can 
God ? Thus strength, peace, harmony, are felt by the soul 
that dwells in God. Finally, it is uplifted; there is that 
tension of the spirit, that freedom from the shackles of the 
flesh which we call joy ; but unlike other joys, it is not 
transient ; there is no reaction, for the conditions are perma- 
nent. The soul reconciled to God can dwell in Hie light 
for evermore ; it receives as much of the Holy Spirit as its 
capacity will permit, therefore there is a fulness of joy ; and 
it is out of this fulness that psalmists and prophets have 
sung and testified to the goodness of God, and it is the 
power of this joy that has sustained martyrs through bitter 
persecutions to the death, so that their tormentors have 
marvelled at the sight. 

Neither wealth nor influence can purchase this joy ; it 
is God’s precious gift to.-docile, loving, trustful hearts. It 
is free to all, and its power is such that the heart is uplift- 
ed above earthly cares, and for ever chants its song of praise 
to the Heavenly Father. 

E. 0. M. 

The Inquirer. 



OUR JUDGMENT OF OURSELVES. 


rr requires constant watchfulness to keep down our esti- 
X uiate of ourselves ; .and yet it is difficult to account for 
the fact that we seldom appreciate the magnitude of the 
danger that there is in giving ourselves credit for more than 
we really possess. We hear much of the necessity of being 
extremely careful in our judgment of others, but it seems to 
be generally overlooked that one pernicious consequence of 
our miqudging others is that we are led to raise our notion 
of our own worth by depreciating the conduct and motives 
of others. Vanity — the loss of the inxmluable power of 
impartial self-scrutinizing — is the sure punishment of our 
abusing the right of condemning what deserves to be con- 
demned by censuring too hastily. It is a most precious pri- 
vilege for a man to be able to look into his own heart and to 
search out its hidden stains. He who seeks God, he who 
prays to God with all the hunger of his soul to be washed 
clean and to be made capable of loving deeply, thirsts 
to be rigorously just to himself; he knows that the 
first step towards the obliteration of a stain is to confess 
it, for otherwise there can be no true prayer against it ; and 
therefore, he alone knows what a loss is it to be deprived of 
the right of seeing ourselves as we are ; and knowing this, 
such a man realises fully how heavy is the penalty of getting 
into the habit of looking down upon others and, as the result 
of it, of impercepti|;)ly heightening our figure to our own view. 
Prayer rests upon humility and penitence, and let those who 
believe that through prayer alone we can draw nearer and 
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nearer to God, be on their guard against permitting flattering 
delusions to grow up in their minds. If there is anything 
which it is worth while for a man to examine patiently, it is 
his own faults. It is usual to speak of the moral courage re- 
quired in avowing one’s principles when those principles 
are at variance with current opinions ; but it requires 
greater courage to acknowledge one’s self. When we our- 
selves are concerned, we feel disposed to admit extenuations 
which certainly we would not allow in the case of others. 
We know our own struggles, and set too high a value on 
these ; while in judging of the conduct of others, we see only 
the outward result and know nothing of the wrestlings be- 
hind it. We over-rate the force of circumstances which have 
influenced our own actions, but we make no concessions 
whatever when the wrong step to be judged of is not our 
own. There are various causes tending to create a wide dis- 
parity between the spirit in which we view our own charac- 
ter and that in which we measure the worth of others ; and 
it is one of the elements of moral heroism to judge of our- 
selves as we would judge of others. He who is unjust to 
others can scarcely be just to himself ; as we have before re- 
marked, the readiness to exaggerate the faults and under- 
rate the merit of others makes a man imagine the moral level 
around him to be lower than it is, and thus leads him to 
raise himself in his own estimation. The moral injury re- 
sulting from this, it would be impossible to over-rate. This 
inability on the part of a man to see his own littleness and 
to appreciate the worth of others, lowers his moral ideal and 
dries up the springs of prayer : in short, it leads to spiritual 
death. 



No remecly is more efiicacions against vanity and self- 
applanse than to associate with men who belong to a higher 
moral sphere than ourselvesi men who can command our 
admiration and shame down our self-conplacency. But in 
order to profit by such fellowship, it is essential that we 
should have the candour to admit their superiority and the 
power to admire heartily. There are some who seem so obsti- 
nately bent upon condemning every body and everything 
that even heroic presences fail to warm them up to the 
fervour of moral admiration. They seem to he animated by 
a spirit of moral scepticism, refusing to believe that there 
can be goodness anywhere ; of course the best examples 
would have little influence upon such minds. But wherever 
there is the frankness to acknowledge excellence, the com- 
panionship of the virtuous will be the most eflectual rebuke 
to conceit. It is this which makes spiritual companionship 
so valuable. We come in contact with better men who help 
us to perceive our littleness. We are not permitted to in- 
dulge in flattering thoughts about the progress we have made, 
for higher types of character are constantly before us, and 
we are humbled by seeing others repose upon heights to 
which we cannot ascend without arduous struggles. Our 
efforts are stimulated, our spiritual honzon widened, by 
getting glimpses of the glorious experiences of others which 
are as yet far beyond our own ken. We are taught to be 
humble and to hope. Those who are far in advance of us 
teach us to believe that there is a long journey before us, 
and that, with allots difficulties, the journey is not an im> 
possible one. Lessons of purity aud truthfulness that 
would seem quite beyond human efforts are proved to be 
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within onr reach. Wliererer the fellowship of the worthy 
is wanting, the heart finds it easy to deceive itself in 
many ways : it may think too highly of itself, it may 
become sceptical as to the powers, and the destiny of 
the sonl, it may imagine what is only difficult to be 
impossible. Such are the pernicious tendencies of spiri- 
tual isolation. There may, however, be cases in which 
men have nothing to learn from those who surround them 
they themselves standing on a higher ground than that occu- 
pied by those with whom they ore compelled to live and 
work I but even then, they need not feel the want of such 
companionship as may invigorate and instruct, the heroes 
of the past, their sayings and acts, are a precious store 
for them to draw from whenever they choose. And in all 
circumstances, meditations upon the greatness of God and 
efforts to feel his nearness will tend to cure vanity. The 
consciousness that God is with us chases away folly. 

The Indian Messenger . 



JUSTICE, MERCY. AND FAITH. 


H uman nature everywhere ia made for Justice, Mercy, 
and Faith. Religion frequently begins, not with 
faith, but with works. “ Do justly." The purpose to do 
riglit lies at the found.ation of goodness. It puts one in tlie 
right way. Tliose who are determined to do wliat their 
conscience commands, who mean to fulfil every duty, who 
keep their minds open to truth, are going in the right 
direction. If it be necessary to draw the line between the 
converted and the unconverted, between saints and sinners, 
I should draw it here. 

Every man who is seriously intending to do justly, to 
keep himself true to his own conscience and sense of duty, 
has taken the step which separates those who are going 
toward God from those who are going away from Him. Why ? 
Because conscience is the voice of God in the soul, and 
obedience to conscience is obedience to God. A thrill of 
awe passes through us whenever we meet an example of one 
who is obeying this great law. He may be a saint and 
martyr who dies for his faith, or he may be a child 
resisting some childish temptation ; but the chord struck 
is the same. Each has the same solemn tone, and both go 
to the depths of our soul. Obedience to this law in the 
heart makes' the universal Church of God, composed of men 
of all races, all times, all religions. In a great procession, 
some may be at the head; and some far behind ; but all are 
going the same way, and all who obey the law of right 
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belong to the great company of the eons of God. They are 
followers of God as dear children. 

Every attempt to do right enlarges our view of what is 
right. Thus we are led to see that, in order to do justly, w© 
must also “ love mercy.” A just man is not necessarily 
merciful ; sometimes his very sense of justice makes him 
unmerciful. He sees the difference between right and wrong 
so clearly, and feels the evil of wrong doing so acutely, that 
often he has little tenderness towards the wrong-doer 
Great prophets of truth are frequently intolerant of heretics. 
Pure souls will shrink from those who are stained with evil. 
It is possible, according to Paul, to bestow all our goods to 
feed the poor, and give our bodies to be burned, and yet not 
have the love which suffers long and is kind. So that to 
love mercy is an important addition to doing justly. 

It is a great attainment when, doing right ourselves, 
we can pity those who do wrong ; when, ourselves preserv- 
ed by God from evil conduct, we can sympathise with the 
suffering of those who sin. When this element of mercy' is 
wanting, good people separate themselves from wrong-doers, 
and so lose the power to make them better. This reluctance 
to have communion with evil-doers is natural enough ; but 
it is discouraging to the man who has committed faults. 
If good people avoid him, he thinks bis case is hopeless, and 
it is apt to become so ; for the sympathy of the good is the 
great means of help for those who are not so. 

Therefore we need to take another step upward, and 
that comes when to justice and truth we add humility. 
When we do not think too highly of ourselves, when we see 
•our own faults clearly, we are able to have compassion for 
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the faults of others. "When we look up to God we see how 
very poor are our best virtues, and how little reason we 
have for despising any man, or feeling contempt for any one 
on account of his sin. Who has made ns to differ ? God 
gave us perhaps a better temperament, a descent from purer 
ancestors. God gave to our childhood happier influences and 
led our youth through more peaceful paths. What good 
there is in us is largely owing to such circumstances, and 
God has helped us in this way to higher plane, that we may 
help to raise up others to whom life presents more diffi- 
culties. Walk humbly with God. He who walks with God 
thus, who has a sense of a Divine presence and a Divine 
love, acquires more strength for every duty. 

Faith in God, a humble, grateful trust in a heavenly 
friend, is the medium which assimilates justice with mercy, 
aud makes righteousness and peace kiss each other. The 
motive of justice is the law of duty ; the motive of mercy is 
a generous desire to do all the good one can. Thus duty 
leads naturally to love, justice ripens into generoisty, and 
the law of right is fulfllled in the law of love. 

J, Freeman Glarh. 



LABOUR OR THE MOST HONOURABLE. 


T WO men I honour, and no third. First, the toil-worn 
craftsman, that with earth-niade implement labouri- 
ously conquers the Earth, and makes her man’s, Venerable 
to me is the hard hand, crooked, (jourse, wherein notwith- 
standing lies a cunning virtue indefeasibl)' royal as of the 
sceptre of this planet. Venerable too, is the rugged face, all 
weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence, for it 
is the face of a man living man-like. Oh, but the more 
venerable for thy rudeness, and even because we must pity 
as well as love thee, hardly-entreated brother! For us 
was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and 
fingers so deformed ; thou wert nur conscript on whom 
the lot fell, and fighting our battles, wert so marred. For 
in thee, too, lay a God-created form, but it was not to be un- 
folded ; encrusted must it stand with the thick adhesions 
and defacements of labour, and thy body, like thy soul, was 
not to know freedom. Yet toil on^ toil on ; thmi art in 
thy duty, be out of it who may ; thou toilest for the 
altogether indispensable— for daily bread. 

A second man I honour, and etill more highly — him 
who is seen toiling for the spiritpally indispensable, not, 
daily bread, but the bread of life. Is not he, too, in his 
duty, endeavouring towards inward harmony, revealing this 
by act or by word, through all his Outward endeavours, be 
they high or low ? Eighest of all, when his outward and his 
inward endeavours are one ; when wq can name him artist, 
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not eartlih* craftsman only, bufc inspired thinker, who with 
heaven-made implements conquers heaven for us ! If the 
poor and humble toil that we have good, must not the high 
and glorious toil for him in return, that he have light, have 
guidance, freedom, immortality? 

These two, in all their degrees, I honour, all else is 
chad atid dust, which let the mind blow whither it listeth. 
Unspeakably touching is it, however, when 1 find both 
dignities united ; and he that must toil outwardly for the 
lowest of man’s wants is also toiling inwardly for the 
highest. Sublimer in this world know 1 nothing than a 
peasant-saint. Gould such now anywhere be met with, such a 
one wdll take thee back to Nazareth itself ; thou ivilt see the 
splendour of heaven spring forth from the humblest depths 
of earth like a light shining in great darkness. 

Carlyle. 

Manual labour is a school in which men are placed to 
get energy of purpose and character — a vastly more import- 
ant endowment than all the learning of all other schools. 

Ghanning. 

To labour is to pray. Work is religion. But not all 
work. Not work that is grudgingly and carelessly and 
meanly done, but work that is done faithfully, generously, 
and handsomely. 


11 



LEARNING. 


L EAENTNG is not without its effect upon the soul ; it 
either lends its wings to bear it up to God, or leaves 
behind it tin)’ sparks, which little by little, consume the 
whole being. 

If you would ascertain all the good, or ill, you have de- 
rived from all those hours devoted to historians, poets, novel- 
ists, or philosophers, put to yourself these questions j since 
acquiring this knowledge, am I wiser ? am I better ? am I 
happier ? 

Wiser? — That is to say more self-controlled, less the 
slaves of my passions, less irritated by small vexations, braver 
in bearing misfortunes, more careful to live for eternity. 

Better? — More forbearing towards others, more' for- 
giving, less uncharitable, more reticent in exposing the fault 
of others, more solicitous for the happiness of those around 
me? 

Happier? — That would mean .more contented with my 
station in this life, striving to derive all possible benefits 
from it, to beautify rather than to alter it ? 

Have I more faith in God, and more calmness and resig- 
nation in all the events of life ? 

If you cannot reply in the affirmative, then examine 
your heart thoroughly, and you will find there, stifling the 
good that God has implanted, these three tyrants that have 
obtained dominion over you; — (I) Pride, (II) Ambition 
‘ (III) Self-Conceit. 
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From thorn hnvo sprung ; — dissatisfaction and con- 
tempt of Your life and its surroundings, restlessness, a long- 
ins lor pnwer and dominion over others, malice, habitual 
discontent, and incessant mnrmnrings. Have you any fur- 
ther doubts ? then inquire of those with whom you live. 

Ah ! if this be indeed the sad result, then whatever may 
be your age. close, oh ! close those hooks, and seek once 
more those two elements of Imppiness you ought never to 
have forsaken, and which, had you made them the com- 
panions of your study, would have kept yon pure, and good. 

I refer to prayer and manual labour : — Gold Bust. 

Learning is like a river, who.se head being far in the 
land. is. at, first- rising. lit.t,\e, and easily viewpd ; but, still as 
you go, it g.apeth with a wider hank ; not without pleasure 
and delightful winding, while it is on both aides set with 
trees, and th^ beauties of various flowers, Bub still the 
further you follow it, the deeper and the broader ’t is ; till, at 
l.isl. it inwaves itself in the nnfathomed ocean ; there you 
tee more water, but no shore — no end of that liquid fluid 
vastnesB, While we speak of things that are, that we may 
dissect and have power and means to find the causes, there 
is some pleasure, some certainty. But when we come to 
metaphysics, to long-buried antiquity, and unto unreveated 
divinity, we are in a sea, which is deeper than the short 
reach of the line of man. Much may be gained by studious 
inquisition, but more will ever rest, which man cannot dis- 


cover. 


Owen Feliham. 



BELIEF IN A FUTURE LIFE. 


I DO not claim a future life at my Maker’s hands, because 
I deserve one ; I do not even say my poor cold love de- 
serves His afifection in return. But I do say that he must 
be, not infinitely higher, but lower than myself if he could 
have beguiled us to love Him on the false pretence that He 
would do what love dictates, yet intending some day to cast 
us off like a faded flower, or a withered leaf. I claim a 
future life at ray Maker’s hands, not on the ground that I 
deserve it, or that He needs my poor services, but on the 
ground that He has made me long for it, has caused the hope 
of an eternal growth in knowledge and in goodness to colour 
all my life, to make me forego much earthly pleasure and 
worldly advantage ; and has so trained me by this hope as to 
alter the whole course of my conduct, to put upon myself 
burdens of restraint and discomfort . which nothing but the 
love and longing for holiness could justify me in bearing. 
Now if all this culture is to be thrown away, I maintain that 
I have been wronged and deceived. Ah ! well indeed may 
we say if there be no life to come, there is no God !— 

Bev. Charles Voyseif. , 


THE GREATNESS OF LIFE. 


^ ^ life which is opening before j’ou is a great one. 

JL But gre.atness and glory are not bora of ease. 
And in proportion to your high responsibility will be the 
height and the breadth of your duty. As I said to you the 
other day, the Prince is the subject of his own subjects. In 
all Miat he does he should obey, not his own selHsh will, 
but their interests. If he m.ikes their best interests one 
with his will, then he is a great and good Prince. This, ot 
course, involves a life of labour, of unremitting self- 
sacrifice ; but what a glorious life it is ! For, indeed, we 
all come to see, as we grow older, that nothing in life is 
worth living for but work for our fellow-men, and the 
higher the work the higher the happiness. Your life is born 
to be a very high one ; it will also be a very happy one if it 
be led in the paths of virtue. Believe me, who have lived 
longer than you, it cannot be happy if it be led otherwise. 
Unselfishness is the great thing ; live for others, think for 
others, act for others, slave for others, never think of your- 
self. So others, with full hearts, will give you their blessing, 
and God nur Father will bless you — He who is the loving 
Kiiig-Father of all men. In this world, where men who act 
best act so inucb by impulse and feeling, it is not easy, nor 
perhaps wise, to give maxims of general behaviour ; but 
there are in the Old Testament of my Bible a few short 
sentences which to me appear always to suggest, in the 
briefest compass, all that is best for my pupils in this 
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college. Therefore I venture to suggest them to you, and 
1 do not think you will value them the leas on account of 
the source from which they are taken. ‘ The Lord hath 
showed thee, 0 man, what is good ; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, 0 man, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’ ” 

Principal Macnaghtcn. 

No truth is more fitted to touch our hearts than the 
doctrine of Our entire Dependence upon God and the Giver of 
Life. It sets before us a Goodness, from which countless 
blessings incessantly proceed, and a Power that can instant- 
ly withhold them. It implies the most tender and intimate 
relationship between ourselves and the Greatest of Beings; 
It impresses on every good of existence the character of a 
Gift. It awakens us to habitual thankfulness. It rebukes 
the hard heart, that lives unmindful of the all-sustaining 
Father. It utters remonstrance and warning against con- 
tempt of His gracious laws. It teaches that all other beings, 
•are as nothing to us, compared with this Infinite One, *• who 
is above all, and through all,- and in all.^’ And it summons 
us to cherish a devoted love for our Divine Benefactor, more 
ardent, and more constant, than to any other friend. 

GJianning 



MIDDLE STATION OF LIFE. 


H lij bid me observe it, and I should always find, that the 
calamities of life were shared amoiif; the upper and 
lower part of mankind ; but that the middle station had the 
fewest disasters, and was not exposed to so many vicissitu- 
des as the higher or lower part of mankind ; nay they were 
not subjected to so many distempers and uneasinesses either 
of body or mind, as those were who, by vicious living, luxury 
atid extravagancies on one hand, or by hard labour, 
want of necessaries and mean and insnlficient diet on the 
Other liand, bring distempers upon themselves, by the na- 
tural consequences of their way of living, that the middle 
station of life was calculated for all kinds of virtues, and all 
kind of enjoyments; that peace and plenty were the hand- 
maids of a middle fortune ; that temperance, moderation, 
quietness, health, society, all agreeable divisions and all 
desirable pleasures, were the blessings attending the middle 
station of life, that this way men went silently and smoothly 
through the world, and comfortably out of it, not embarnss- 
ed with the labours of the hands or of the liead, not sold to 
the life of slavery for daily bread or harassed with perplexed 
circumstances, which rob the soul of peace, and the body of 
rest ; not enraged with the passion of envy, or secret burn- 
ing lust of ambition for great things ; but in easy circum- 
stances sliding gently through the world, and sensibly tast- 
ing the sweets of living without the bitter, feeling that they 
are happy, and learning by every day's experience to know it 
more sensibly. 


Baniel Defoe. 



OBJECT OF LIFE. 


E ach one of ns has a task to do and a place to occupy^ 
in the economy of Providence, which perhaps no one else 
under the same circumstances could so benehcially fill. Seek 
out, then, the work which God intended for thee, Pulfil it 
earnestly and faithfully ; and thou wilt be honoured and 
blest. To find it thou must cast no envious eye at the lofty 
and glittering pinnacles of this world’s greatness. Look 
rather within. Consult thy own heart. Listen to the voice 
of conscience. Ponder well the ever-recurring suggestions 
of thy calm and serious moments. Behold where God has 
placed thee. Examine dispassionately what He has given 
to thee, without and within. Ask thyself what good can be 
done, what evil averted, what knowledge acquired, what truth 
sought after, what happiness diffused, in that little circle 
which bounds thy present being. Fill it up to its limits, 
with earnest, faithful duty, with pure and reverent love ; and 
its circumference will gradually expand, and a new horizon 
will widen round thee. If God has buried a richer talent 
within thee, and has nobler work for thee here to do. His 
hand will bear thee upward to a higher stage and cause thee 
to move in a larger sphere. Thou wilt be spared a fall from 
the giddy heights of a treacherous ambition ; for thy way 
wil be secured beneath thee ; and thy power at every step 
will be equal to thy aspiration. 


The Ghrktian Life. 
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*• We may be sure that everything created by the All- 
wise Being has a fixed object to fulfil. From the most 
rational being to the smallest insect and even the dust 
under our feet, everything exists for the fulfilment of a 
divinely ordained purpose. But it is the privilege of man 
alone to be conscious of the object of his existence, and his 
spiritual progress depends upon the vividness with which he 
can keep this object before his mind’s eye. All our duties, 
from the commonest to the most special, are indeed divinely 
assigned. But in so far as we discharge them without a 
consciousness of their divine origin, aud without the putting 
forth of any moral effort, we resemble those inanimate things 
or merely instinctive beings which fulfil the objects of their 
existence unconsciously and automatically. All routine work 
in fact, however wisely and conscientiously conceived at 
the beginning, are apt to become mechanical in course of 
time and lose their uplifting power. To ovoid this, we 
should, every now and then, set before ns duties the perfor- 
mance of which would require the putting forth of fresh 
moral efiort, inspire us with fresh sense of responsibility, 
and lead os to pray for divine help with more than ordi- 
nary earnestness and fervency. 

Unity and the Minister. 



RULES FOR LIFE. 


1 . A. P. Peabody’s rule : Every] man should have an 
avocation besides his vocation. 

2. A large life rather than a small one. 

3. It is better to do a thing than not to do it. all other 
things being equal. That is, in a lazy world, action is bet- 
ter than rest. 

4. A varied life is better than a monotonous one. 

5. Nahor Staples’s rule : At the end of a year be able 
to say definitely what advance you have made in some one 
business in that \'ear. 

6. Mr. Emerson’s rule : Do the thing you are afraid 
to do. 

7. Carlyle’s rule, borrowed from Goethe : Do the dutv 
that comes next your hand. 

8. Goethe’s rule : Accept the universe. 

9. “ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue or if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” Paul means the necessity of 
careful thought as well as that of prompt action. 

10. Plato’s axiom : Speech is silver, silence is golden. 
To which Mr. Edward Everett’s is of kin : “ If you want 
your secret kept, keep it.” 

11. Never speak to another person’s disadvantage 
excepting on the witness-stand. 
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12. Paul's rule : •' As much as lietb in you, live pea- 
ceably with all men.” 

13. Paul’s other rule : “ Let no man think of bimselt 
more highly than he ought to think.” This is one of Paul's 
humorous aphorisms, meant to be humorous. A.nd it is all 
the more practical for that. 

14. In repeating any statement of hearsay, cut ofi ten 
per cent., twenty, or even fifty of any numerical statement 
made. This is to correct inevitable exaggerations. 

lo. Make children j’our companions as much as you 
can. It is good fur them and good for you. 

16. Even in early life connect } ourself with some pub- 
lic enterprise. This is Henry Purkett Kidder’s rule. 

17. Starr King’s rule: If you spend a dollar for your 
own amusement, as at an opera or summer excursion, spend 
as much for some one else. 

18. Dr. Wayland’s rule: It is by the little pleasures 
which we give to other people that we do the most to help 
the world. (Sent me, in other words, by Miss J. M.) 

19. It is a very happy thing for a man to have lived 
a day without food. It is a great thing to learn solidly not 
to quarrel with your bread and butter. 

20. Sleep is privilege, duty, and blessing. Take all of 
it that you waut. 

21. We do not break engagements with others as 

easily as we break promises to ourselves. It is a good plan, 
therefore, to agree to read or walk or study with other 
people. ^ 

22. One hour a day to training the body, one to the 
mind, and one to some conscious “self-sacrifice.” There will 
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be twelve more hours ; but, if you have thus taken care of 
three, you may trust to destiny or chance of whatever else 
you may choose to call it for them. 

23. The successful man is he who knows the difference 
between a large thing and a small one. 

24. Napoleon’s rule . If you set out to take Vienna, 
take Vienna. 

25. F.’s rule ; Face the music. IMarch up to the cap- 
tain’s office. 

26. L. G, W’s rule : Face your perplexities. 

I have copied these in no order. They are, as will be 
seen, the hints given by very different people. I should like 
to have such a selection as I have suggested for Fos. 4, 5. 
and 6 of what we would call the “ Aggies ’ Code.” 

Edward E. Hale. 

Buies of Life on Women, Love and Marriage, 

He who gets a good husband for his daughter, hath 
gained a son ; and he who meets with a bad one, hath lost 
a daughter. 

A prudent woman is in the same class of honour as 
a wise man. 

The best dowry to advance the marriage of a young 
lady, is when she has in her countenance mildness ; in her 
speech, wisdom ; in her behaviour, modesty ; and in her 
life, virtue. Solid love, whose root is virtue, can no more 
die than virtue itself. 



LOVE AND DUTY. 


L ove and Duty are the two ruling principles of life. 

Love makes life sweet and beautiful. Duty makes life 
strong and noble. Each of these two has its necessary com- 
plement in the other, and a perfect ideal of life is a harmoni- 
ous blending of both. The moment we surrender ourselves 
to our affections without regulating conduct by the moral 
law, without being prepared to control even our tenderest 
impulses at the bidding of duty, life becomes ignoble and 
weak ; we place ourselves at the mercy of the feelings, go- 
ing wherever they may lead us. There is no domain of life 
which can claim exemption from the stern and lofty law of 
duty, and the purest affections must submit to discipline 
and self-control, Duty, on the other hand, when separated 
from tenderness, makes life too harsh and austere. Righte- 
ousness assumes a benign aspect only when sweetened by 
the touch of a loving and kindly nature. There may be^ 
diseased conditions of society when a tierce hatred of wrong 
alone is needed in men that have the power to mould society 
anew and when the softer side of their nature should be held 
in check. But such is not the type of character which the 
world generally wants and which we should cherish as the 
ideal of moral greatness. We must aspire to a combination 
of excellences in which the softest traits of character may 
exist side by side with the most heroic. 

These two principles help each other. Duty chastens 
love, and love makes duty easy. The affections are purged 
of impurity and worldliness by the fervour of righteous- 
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■ness, and love gives ns the power to perform the hardest 
tasks uncomplainingly. The purifying effect of a strong 
■sense of duty on the affections isclearly seen in the difference 
between the domestic relationships of a godly man and 
those of a selfish, wordly-minded person. The former does 
not look upon those who are dearest to him as mere objects 
■of enjoyment, but as beings entrusted by God to his care. 
He holds himself bound to serve them and promote their 
true welfare by teaching them to love God and obey him. 
He does not think himself their master, having the right to 
use them as he pleases for his own ends, but looking up to’ 
God, he strives to fulfil his obligations to them while he 
•enjoys their love and companionship in a devout spirit. 
In them he sees the love of God reflected. He sees 
the bountiful sweetness of the Divine nature flowing into 
him through them. Far different is the spirit in which an 
unrighteous man acts towards those who are most nearly re- 
lated to him. He loves them indeed ; he loves them warmly. 
But his love is not exalted by the presence of high moral 
■ends in his mind. It is not given to him to have the bliss- 
ful consciousness of serving them for the sake of God While 
ministering to their common earthly wants, he is not mind- 
ful of their supreme need of a Godly spirit. In short, the- 
tie that binds him to them has not in it the heavenly per-' 
fume of holiness. 

If duty helps love by ennobling it, love helps duty no 
less by making its path smooth. What- is more common 
than to see the hardest sacrifices gladly made for the sake 
of those one loves ? Toils or hardships that would otherwise 
appear formidable become trifling when we .are required to 
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undertake them in the service of our dear ones. It is 
■ amazing to think what energy we derive from the afiections. 
Love makes apparent impossibilities possible. It makes 
the weakest equal to gigantic tasks. Love is power in the 
- highest sense. We become strong through love. It is the 
selfish that are weak. 

It is a great ethical lesson that is taught by the 
common experience which attests the might ot love. How 
is it that our will so largely deviates from the will of God ? 
It so often seems impossible to bring the two into harmony !' 
And yet they must be made to agree. It is not a matter of 
choice or option with us. We are bound to obey God, and 
can have no peace until we learn perfect obedience. We 
are weak, and love alone can transmute onr weakness into 
strength. If we only loved God as we should, what im- 
mense difficulties would be at once solved, what barriers 
removed from our heaven-ward path, what rugged passages 
smoothed, what yawning gulf between inclination and duty 
made to disappear in a moment ! We strive to be pure, but 
the “ slips in sensual mire ” come day after day. We seek 
to trample pleasure under foot, and enthrone righteousness 
in our bosoms; but repeatedly does pleasure overcome 
noble aims. We can be lifted up from this succession of 
failures only by loving God. What airs of. heaven perfume 
^ the chambers of the soul when we know ourselves to be in 
the presence of God ! A glimpse of his beauty removes 
mountains of despair and opens the hidden springs of 
purity within us. It then -seems impossible to be impure ! 
Being constantly with ‘God is the one perfect solution of 
all the perplexities and cares of 'spiritual life.— 7. Hfesssn^er. 



LUSTS. 


Behold those who prosper in the world, as the 
smoke consume away, and retain no remembrance of their 
past joys. 

But even whilst they are alive, they do not rest in tliem 
without bitterness, weariness, and fear. 

For the self something which brings them pleasure, 
frequently also brings with it the penalty of sorrow. 

And it is just that it should be so that having inor- 
dinately sought and followed after pleasures, they should 
not cram themselves with them without bitterness and shame. 

0 how short, how false, how inordinate and base are 
all their pleasures. 

Nevertheless so in inebriated and blind are they that 
they have no understanding, but like dumb animals, for the 
sake of some passing delight of this corruptible life, they 
incur the death of the soul. 

Thou, therefore, ray son, “ Go not after they lusts, but 
refrain thyself from thine appetites.” “ Delight thyself in 
the Lord, and He shall give thee the desires of thine heart.” 

For if you desire true delight, and to be plenteously 
comforted by me, behold in the contempt of worldly things, 
and in the cutting off of every vile gratiflcation, shall be 
your blessing ; and abundant consolation shall be rendered 
to you. 

An d the more you withdraw yourself from the consola- 
tions of creatures, so much the sweeter and more powerful 
shall be the consolations which yon shall find in me. 
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Hut at first you shall not attain to these consolations 
without some sadness and lahouritms strnpgle. Inproitied 
habits will make resistance hut they can he overcome hy the 
formation of better habits. 

The flesh will complain, lint hy fervonr of spirit it can 
be curbed. 

The old serpent willjurpe you on, and harass \ou hut 
hy prayer you can put him to flight; and beside that, by 
useful occupation you can in great measure prevent his 
approach. 

Thomo$ (I KnnpU. 

Remember that no human strength can keep promises 
except by instant flight from all tempt.ation — instantly 
turning the thoughts in another direction. No reasoning or 
resolution will stand. To turn away the eyes and thoughts 
is the only way. If you have not been hitherto enabled to do 
this, you will find that in perfect chastity of thought and 
body, there is indeed a strange power, rendering every act 
of the soul more healthy and spiritual, and giving a strength 
which otherwise is altogether unattainable. Spencer has set 
it forth perfectly under the image of the all conquering 
Britomart. When I say “ no human strength can keep it, 
except,’' etc., 1 mean that not even by flight human strength 
can conquer without perpetual help. But God has appointed 
that His help shall be given to those who “ turn their eyes 
from- beholding vanity nay it is by this help that those 
eyes are returned. « 

John EusTtin, 
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MAN HIS LITTLENESS AND HIS GREATNESS. 


F amiliarity, it has been said, is our worst enemy. 

There are ever so many things in this world, which, be- 
cause we see them daily, we have ceased to be curious about. 
‘ How few of us look at the sky ’ Buskin asks. Indeed, 
very few really see it, for it has been our companion from 
the earliest moments of our lives, and has, by its assur- 
ing constancy, lulled to rest the spirit of questioning. The 
child stares with surprise at a stranger, but never so at its 
own mother. To Miranda, the desert bred maiden, Fer- 
nandez, though quite as much man as her own father, is full' 
of curiosity and interest. For the same reason, we look 
more wistfully at a new spinning-wheel than at the sky 
with all its serried phalanx of stars. If, however, the 
same sky with its gilded heraldry, had not . been when we 
were born, and were to surprise us with a sudden arrival, our 
wonder and curiosity would reach .a poetic height, and the 
lowest of the little men of earth would lift up his hands 
^ith awe and reverence and pour forth in the simplicity and 
fulness of his fear a hymn of praise with almost Vedic vigor. 
But now look at our dulness. The sky is hourly, minutely 
phenomenal. No two moments of its life are alike: clouds 
pass and repass ; the sun rises and sets with epic pomp, the 
moon shines out with lyric sweetness j there is a ceaseless 
rising arid falling of the curtains above and the scenes 
there are being endlessly shifted ; but the .majority, of us are 
perfectly ' dull t6, such charms, though we know absolutely 
nothing about them. 
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But wli}- talk of tlip sky : we are hardly concerned with 
it ; how far it is going to meddle with our day’s work, the 
meteorological chart shows us, and that is quite enough for 
all our practical purposes ; let ns go to things nearer home ; 
let us take man himself, the one object in creation with 
which we are most closely concerned. Very few men can 
rid themselves of human associations; in work and out of 
work, we are always with men. ‘ Society, love and friend- 
ship ’ is the silent cry even of our spare moments. But 
what do we know of man ? Nothing. He comes and goes, 
we do not know where. One man is a poet and another a 
warrior, we hardly know why. Man breathes while he lives, 
but at the moment of death breath fails : no human physio- 
logy can tell us satisfactorily enough '.what it is, that lies 
breathless, and what that which was breathing, why we 
came, and where we go, if the life we lived ends with death, 
and whether. we are matter, or spirit, or soul, or mind, or 
the senses, or everything, or nothing. The great and pro- 
found mystery that encircles us all around baffles our feeble 
attempt to unravel it, and it was in the fulness, of this sense of 
the darkness around that Goethe cried out, ‘We are eternally 
in contact with problems. Man is an obscure being : he 
knows little of the world and of hiipself least of all.’ 
In the same way Bousseau has said "we have.no measure 
for this huge machine — the world. We cannot 
calculate ' its relations ; we know .neither its primary laws 
nor its !final causes. Wo do. not know ourselves ; we 
know neither our npture nor oui; active principle.” These 
are great sayings — the sayings of men who have at least 
shalien ofiLthe dulness.of familiarity. ;To. feel, the mystery. 
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to understand the problem, to recognise the feebleness of 
our understanding, is itself a privilege in the world, where 
man too often falls a victim to the sense of familiarity, 
and, being hardly able to raise himself above his little 
concerns that rise in successive surprise, resembles the 
fisherman swimmer on the sea who, while battling with 
its wavelet for the sake of prey, feels not the majesty of 
its voice or the glory of its- storms. 

We of to-day are, however, the heirs of ages and great 
men— god-like men have been before us ; and in the light 
of the visions they have had, and the truths they have 
bequeathed to the world, we shall proceed to chalk out, 
however vaguely, the range of the curious self-reflecting 
animal called 'man.’ 

qn pi: qtJT ^r: i 

i> 

L 6., the senses are higher than the body, the mind is 
higher than the senses, the intellect is higher than the mind ; 
the soul or the Atman is higher than all these. 

Man has been called ' the roof of creation but he can 
hardly be so called if we take his body alone into 
account. Though he is ‘express and admirable,’ as 
Shakespeare phts it, in form and moving, animals there are 
which are stronger, more beautiful, more majestic and better 
than he is in the qualities of the body. Huxley consider^., 
the horse the best built animal in creation. There is a ma- 
jesty about the tusked Indian Elephant to which the best 
gladiator can lay no claim. The bearing of a lion is more 
royal than that of a born king. The gait of a well-bred 
bull of Southern India would shame that of a warrior. The 
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peacock’s spreading its feathers is a splendid festival. Not 
even Nni^’ehan had the soft complexion of a parrot. The 
skylark, the ‘ pilgrim of the sky,’ is much more privileged 
than man chained down to earth. The cobra that spreads 
its hood at the sound of sweet music is almost divine, while 
the Garuda bird that hymns across the sky is certainly so. 
Man, then, is not more favoured than other animals in crea- 
tion, in point of physique, and is indeed a more dirty animal 
than many a wild beast. Schopenhauer considers the faces 
of most men common-place. Pattanathu Pillaiyar, the 
great Dravidian philoshopher, says, ‘ I have survived the 
shafts of women’s eyes ; My lord has made me one with Him. 
So whether I live or die it matters not, my happiness is all 
the same. Still it is disgusting to bear company with this 
body.’ The pride of man is not therefore his body. The 
dignity he has and the majesty of his ‘ heaven erect ’ face 
are primarily due to the grandeur of the spirit that beams 
forth from within. 

Passing on from the body of man to his senses and 
mind, there too we find he has little reason for pride. 
So far as the activity of the senses is concerned, he is 
almost inferior to animals. Schopenhauer goes to the 
length of putting him down as decidedly lower than 
most animals, There are men that make the tiger and 
the bear good and virtuous. The tiger and the bear 
have enemies marked out instinctively. The tiger does not 
interfere with the crow, the bear kills not cats. Man on the 
other hand has no guch discrimination with respect to his- 
quarrels. ‘ All sheep and oxen, yea, and the' beasts of the' 
field, the fowls of the air, and'the fish of the sea’ and whatso-! 
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ever passeth through the paths cf the seas’— all are his possi- 
ble enemies. From the innocent ant' upwards to 'man him- 
self, there is not one animal which he hesitates to injure for 
his purposes. In the storm.of the senses the most sacred of 
social relations are set at nought. One word, dayada, mean- 
ing a cognate, has become a synonym for foe. Schopenhauer 
says, ‘ Do we desire to know vrhat men morally considered 
are worth as a whole and in’ general?' We have only to 
consider their fate as a whole. That is want, wretchedness, 
affliction, misery and death. If men were not as a' whole 
worthless, their fate would not be so sad.’ And then when 
we take the question of criminal responsibility into account, 
when we remember that man has few instincts of enmity 
to obey and has a will free to use and abuse, we hardly know 
where to place him in the list of 'living animals. The. ant 
and the spider have taught many a man. The parliament of 
the bees would shame the assembly at the Westminister 
Hall. The gentleness of the cow is proverbial. . Serpents 
with their ear for music and their taste for flowers and smells 
would shame a poet. Man’s boundless selflshness, his vanity, 
his cruelty, his arrogance and wantonness, are purely devilish 
and Hamlet might well ask, * Who would bear the oppressor’s, 
wTong, the proud man’s contumely, the pangs of despised, 
love, the law’s delay, the insolence of office and the spurns that 
patient merit of the unworthy takes?’ Indeed a. great' 
French writer has .remarked that he is not worth’ 
living who has not in the midst of. men even once seri-'; 
ously thought of suicided ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
thoii art not so .unkind . as man’s ingratitude’, has. in it a> 
philoBophy.,that must :be appreciated. ' Pascal said; that' 
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half th^ evils of the world would vanish if only people 
will learn to be quiet, but that man cannot ; and os the 
Gita says, he is doing Karma and sowing the seeds of 
sinful life every moment of his existence. The rage of 
"he lion, the rancour of the elephant, the ferocity of the tiger, 
the venom of the serpent, the low cunning of the fox, 
the ugly instincts of the boar, the vileness of the rat have 
all their counterpart in the mind of man. Nay, he often 
overdoes these so-called lower animals, and is weaving a con- 
stant and ever thickening weh of hatred and desire as natur- 
ally as a spider weaves its cobweb. 

Now passing on to man’s intellect, we observe he leaves 
many animals far behind. Indeed the intellect is a saving 
element in him. Newton losing himself, in his mathemati- 
cal calculations leaves the earth far behind, Archimedes 
running naked from the river with a grand discovery in his 
head is a demigod in human form, Galileo, ‘ the Tuscan 
artist viewing the moon through optic glass’ from the top of 
Fesole is a veritable mountain spirit. But, alas ! bow few 
are our heroes, how few when compared with the vast and 
never ending wilderness of men. Every man has intellect, 
but, mixed up with his senses, it is no more a sanctuary to 
shelter iiim, but a whirlwind to toss him to and fro, on the 
already stormy sea of this sensuous world. Intellect, the 
precious gift of man, is in most cases prostituted, and. in 
professions like that of the lawyer and the merchant, proves 
often a curse to the society and to the individual. It 
may be that it is ^iven to us 'to dll the heavens with 
commerce,’ ' to rift the hills, roll the waters, flash the light- 
nings, and weigh the sun,’ As Benan says, the world 
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has a dftstinafcion, and to its end it goes with a sure 
instinct. So forward, forward let us range, that the great 
world may spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change, and as we go let us sing a triumphant anthem to 
the deity of knowledge— the goddess Saraswati. 

But in the highest height of knowledge where are 
w'e ? What we once knew to be water we now know to 
be oxygen plus hydrogen ; but what is hydrogen and what 
oxygen — who can tell ? What w’e once know to be an 
element we now know to be a compound, but what fur- 
ther can w'e say ? In Biology, in Geology, in Physiology, 
in Astronomy, in Physics, in Chemistry, and in fact in every 
one of the various branches of human knowdedge there is 
an imperial edict, ‘Thus far shalt thou and no further’ 
thundered forth in solemn majesty; and as we go far- 
ther and farther, the mystery thickens instead of dissolv- 
ing, so that at last after an untiring, earnest and almost 
frantic pursuit after the phantom of knowledge, the 
verdict has come forth from the lips of no less an apostle 
than Kant that ontology is unknowable. It is, however, 
an old conclusion given out in all humility by 
Socrates in Europe and Sankara in India. iNewton’s 
metaphor, that he was but playing on the shore of 
the roaring sea. of knowledge, was no mock humility. I 
take a drop of water, I call it water and cast it away. 
Turner takes it and draws it on a piece of paper. Tyndall 
takes it, weighs it, examines it by the microscope, and 
wonder of wonders — innumerable creatures are found living 
in it, all full of life, full of consciousness, and full of activity 
and carrying out their mission .on earth with as much earn- 



^FtiiPEs finfl froecloni ns r.inn. Poor Tyndall is stnirk dumb 
with awp nnd wojidpr. Ictc fall the liftlc* dro)) and swoons 
away in meditation. As for knowinp that drop of water, 
mither you, nor I, nor Turner, nor Tyndall can do it. it is 
imi'OS'ible and absolutely so— a melancholy conclusion, no 
doubt, but inevitable. 

In point of intellect, then. thou[.di v.e are f.ar superior 
to other animals, with the ever rinirinix ‘ 1 know nothiiii;,’ 
we have no special rea«on to be proud — much less to ftlorify 
ourselves as the lords of creation. We hardly know what 
heintrs beside ourselves live, what, powers they have, what 
worlde lianir out on space. We do not Icnow the air we 
bre.athe. the earth we stand on. the star.s that shine above — 
‘ those innumerable pitiless, passionless eyes it> the heavens 
which bum and hr.aud his nothingness into man.’ Put wo 
know that the univer.-'o i.s boundless, that there are millions 
and millions of worlds like onrs, that the whole creation is 
umittenibly grand, and that we ourselves with the littleness 
of our body, the lowness of our senses, with the feebleness 
of our understanding .aud with our wickedness, vanity, nnd 
ignor.ance are unspeakably insignificant. We are atoms, 
poor {nsignificant. .atoms in this mighty, measureless and 
glorions universe. In the old superstition man was the 
centre of the world, but 

“ He is now but a cloud and a smoke who once was 
a piliar of dre 

The guess of a worm in the dark and the shadow of 
its desire.” 

There is one faculty, however, in man which goes a little 
way in making up for this extreme littleness. It is the 
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faculty of imagination ; it is a magic possession as preci- 
ous as the fabled jewel in the head of a toad. It is a 
priceless faculty with which we can measure the universe. 
Of it the poet has said— 

‘ Whatever God did say 

Is all thy plain and smooth uninterrupted way : 

Nay even beyond His works thy voyages are known.’ 

Poetry, I mean the highest imaginative poetry, like 
that of Shelley and Wordsworth is its most fragrant flower* 
True, we cannot understand the universe, but we can enjoy 
it. As Wordsworth so beautifully puts it, * The poet is con- 
tent to enjoy the things which others might (or might not) 
understand.’ Shelley really measures the sky when he .sings:- 
‘ Palace-roof of cloudless heights, 

Paradise of golden lights. 

Deep, imraeasureable vast 
Which art now and which wert then ! 


Presence-chamber, temple, home 

Even thy name is as a good, 

Generations as ^ they pass 
Worship thee with bended knees,’ 

Nay,' not content with this, he is able to go farthet and 
say, 

‘ What is heaven ? a globe of dew,' &c. 

Here is poetry of the most splendid kind, a tacit but 
rapturous recognition of the power of the human raindj 
which tramples under foot the low cares of life, and soars 
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aloft like the sky-lark into the domain of boundless space, 
becoming for that time that boundless space itself. No fet- 
ters can here bind the man, nothing can check his lieaven- 
ward flight, and no one here at least can say, ‘ Thus far 
shalt thou.’ Sing forth, 0 spirit, till your dirty bonds break 
asunder, for thou art on the road to salvation, verv jiear the 
radiant throne of the Almighty, who rejoices to thy flight 
and welcomes thee with open arms. Here man is grand, 
nay, boundlessly so. 

Even this is not the height of man’s glory, for poetry, 
gives both pleasure and pain : it has to record both the great- 
ness of the universe and the littleness of man. Then, again, 
it cannot fall in love with the sultry day, the dirty tank, the 
barren desert and things of that kind, of which there is no 
lack on earth. At the best, therefore, poetry is but a rest- 
ing place on the wayside, a mantapa on the road to the 
Temple. 

A higher happiness than what poetry can give is the 
birthright of man. It is his prerogative to be eternally and 
changelessly happy, to rejoice as much as sultry weather as 
at a moonlit night, to regard with equal composure the 
wanton wickedness of men and their benevolent self-sacrifice, 
not merely to weep with joy at a Oumbrain sunset, and fly 
into space with a singing sky-lark’s flight, but to ' mingle 
in the universe and, feeling what he can never express but 
cannot all conceal,’ become himself the sun, the setting, the 
splendour, the sky-lark, the singing and the sky and all the 
rest in the glorious universe. Man is destined to conquer 
the heavens, the stars, the mountains, and -the rivers, along 
with his body, his mind, and his senses, and even in this life 
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to dissolve himself into boundless space, and feel all within 
himself the roaring sea, the high mountain, the shining stars, 
and the noisy cataract. In this sense, he is the Lord of the 
creation — its exultant and all-pervading Lord, the Pafabrah- 
man of the Yedas, and at this stage he is above all - anger, 
all meanness, and all wickedness. The rage of intellect and 
the storm of the senses are all over, and in the mind of the 
highest emancipated man, there is an eternal moony splend- 
our, boundless beatitude that is above all expression. Now 
he can sing with the author of the Maitreya Upanishad — 

sTfnTFTJPitTTO’I ' 

i.e., I am myself, 1 am others, I am Brahman, 1 am the 
author of creation, I am the Otiru to the whole world, and I 
am the whole world, and I am He, for he is himself the 
Atman, the birthless, changeless, deathless Atman whom 
swords cannot kill, fire cannot burn, water cannot moisten 
and wind cannot wither. This, then, is the.height of human 
glory, which man, senseless man, is battering away every 
moment for the low pleasures of life — this his birthright which 
blinded by passion, he sells away for ‘ a mess of pottage !’ 

Most of us do not know ourselves ; we do not realise 
our I'esources ; we do not think about the treasures that lie 
concealed within the four walls of our little frame. The 
Vedanta Philosophy, like Manackal Nambi in the story of 
Alavandar, invites us to take bold of our priceless birthright 
and be eternally happy. This is the grand promise of the 
Upanishad which, not few have found, is kept to the very 
letter. Having thus . known the potentiality of man, the 
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greatness to wliich he is heir, the Psalm shall no longer be : 

‘ 0 Lord, our Loid. how excellent is Thy name in all 
the earth, who hast set Thy glory above the heavens, when 
1 consider the heavens the work of Thy fingers etc.,’ but 
‘ 0 man ! 0 man ! how excellent is Thy name in ail the 
earth, who hast set Thy glory above the heavens — who art 
Thyself the heavens, the son, the moon, and the stars, 
and the God that made them all '— Aum Tat Sat. 

B. E. Rdjum lijei', B. A., Late Editor ^‘Aicakened Iwlia’’ 
Man is the wondering Jew in whose ear the fiat rings 
for ever, “ move on” ! He is the tree Ygdrasil, whose roots 
are in Hela, whose trunk is in the lower natures, whose fruit 
is passion from the blood of instinct, and whose branches 
wave in the air-deeps of the world’s breath. He is tlie mid- 
gard serpent in whom end and beginnings meet, and who 
hoops the whole world. He is the true ark of Noah, in which 
all the lower natures are housed. He travels with a whole 
menagerie in His cerebellum and in him the creator brings 
all his dumb creatures under one roof. 

Man has touch with every spherule. The circle of his 
arms is the girdle of creation. His electric wires have com- 
pressed the earth until the elbows of the nations touch, and 
the winged heels of mercury come tardy ofi beside the fleet 
Ariel of Edison and Bell. He is the protens that slips from 
form to form. All history lies under his bat, and be is the 
trustee of every past age. ' Beligion is born from him. He 
makes his Deity in his own image ; and from his own heart 
and brain are shed the Bibles of the race as the leaves are 
shed from the tree.- He is animated oxygen^ breathing 
granite, living clay. ' ' Eev. E. M. Wheehek. 



LETTER TO A YOUNG MAN. 


T he following letter was written by Theodore. Parker 
to ayonng man who was starting out upon his iirst sea 
voyage. It reveals one side of Theodore Parker’s character, 
which is not familiar to those who think of him only as an 
ardent controversialist. It is a letter filled with golden 
advice for a young man entering a vocation exposed to great 
temptations. The letter had a lasting influence upon the 
life of this young man, who >ose to be a captain, and who 
always felt grateful to Mr. Parker for the advice he had 
given him. There are few young men starting out in life, 
whatever their vocation, who might not profit by his counsel^ 

Boston, 7th July, 1851. 

My dear Friend, — Your mother told me that you are 
soon to leave her and all the tender ties of home, and go out 
to seek your fortune ip the world. She wished me to say 
a word of counsel to you at this time. I am glad to do so, 
•as I remember well the time. when I first left my father’s 
house, to find a home elsewhere. I was younger than you 
are, and went to teach a little village school. Let me ssy a 
few words to you, which my own experience suggests. 

I suppose you wish to be rich. Most young men have 
'a longing for riches ; and most old men too. I don’t think 
riches desirable. I should be sorry to have inherited wealth. 
But a competence is very desirable, is indispensable. Well 
the way to get it is by forelhonght to plan, indnsirtj to exe- 
cute, and pnideiw to keep the earnings of your' work. I 
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shonH Mhv.iys vrisli to fret what I earned, Init never to take 
more tiian I had lionestly. fairly, really earned. I am sure 
that, with foretlirmirht, industry and prudence, you cannot 
fail to eet a competence. All that you get more than a 
sufncient, fortune is commonly a misfortune. A competence 
is not. hard to get. 

But the best thing which you can get in life is not 
money, nor what money brings along with it. A great estate 
is not worth so much as a good man. You are here in this 
world to become a good man — a wise man, a just man, an 
affectionate man, a religious man. This is the one thing 
you will carry out of this world, and into the next. Money 
will make you acceptable to man : manhood — I mean wis- 
dom, justice, affectionateness, and religion — will make yon 
welcome to God. and blessed by Him for ever. Your busi- 
ness is one help to obtain that manhood, but business alone 
will not give it to you. You must work for your manhood 
as much as for your money, and take as much pains to get 
it, and to keep it too. The first thing, then, is io heej) clear 
of certain vices. As yet, you hardly know the temptations 
which will como upon you. But there are three things 
which you must set yourfface against at once and for ever^ 
intemperance, gambling, liceiitmisness. ■ These three vices ruin 
thousands of young men, every year. To some persons, per- 
haps to most young men, the .temptation to some one of 
these is very powerful. • Eesist fch'ese three,- and you will do 
pretty well in this period- of life.' •' ■ 

•Now I would not recommendyou to be gloomy and sour 
and stiff. I hope yon will be cheerful, lively, even gay and 
mirthful, :all that belongs to ' yqur -period of life, ' But you 
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■can be all this without sin : you need not put a sting in your 
heart to torment you for ever. Trust me, there is little real 
pleasure in anything which your conscience forbids. 

Then you want to cultivate your mind. This you can 
do in part by reading valuable boohs, as you have leisure and 
opportunity. I have always found a good deal of time for it 
at sea. Forethought, industry and prudence, will help you 
here as much as in getting mone}*. I used to find it a profit- 
able thing to keep a journal, in which I wrote down what I 
saiu that was remarkable, what I read, what I thought. I 
believe you will find this pleasant and profitable too. t Espe- 
cialh’ if you visit foreign countries — where everything is 
remarkable to a stranger — you will find advantage in this. 
In regard to reading, I should wish to be familiar with the 
history of America, with the lives of its great men ; then, 
with the History of England, and the lives of its great men ; 
and next, with the writings of the best authors in English and 
American literature. All this you can accomplish in the 
course of a few years — before you are thirty — and not en- 
croach on your proper business or your proper pleasure, and 
not injure your health. 

One thing more I must say : I think there is no real 
and satisfactory happiness in life without religion. I am 
not a sour, malignant man,- wishing to cloud over the morn- 
ing of life. But I wish to prolong its sunshine for ever. I 
am not at all superstitious. For this very reason, I think 
more of the value of religiop. It is a restraint from doing 
wrong, ,an encouragement to do right, and a great comfort 
.at all times of life. .1 do not mean ■ by religion a certain 
form of belief nor a certain ritual, joining a church or any- 
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thing of that sort. But I do mean a respect for your own 
nature, and obedience to its laws. I mean a love of truth, 
a lore of justice, a love of a man as yourself, and of God 
with all your mind and conscience and heart and soul. 

Ton can easily cultivate your religious nature, as easily 
as your mind. One of the best helps that I know is this — 
to set apart a few minutes of everyday to commune with 
yourself and with your God. Suppose it is at night before 
yon sleep or in the morning before yon go to work. Then 
it is well to review all the actions of the day — the deeds, the 
7(ior(ls, evsn the ihoiighis and feelings — and ask if they are 
such as God can approve. If not, then resolve to do such 
things no more, and in your prayer to ask the help of God 
for the future. Trust me, this will be of great avail. No 
man can faithfully pursue this course without great growth 
in manly excellence. You will never repent the pains you 
take to be a great, a good, and a religious man. 

The prayers of your father and mother will go with yon 
in your new enterprise. Absent from their sight, you will 
still live in their heart of hearts ; and their highest earthly 
wish will be that you may prove yourself a noble man. 

With a desire for your prosperity and successs in life, 
believe me. 

Truly your friend, 

Theodore Parher. 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 


/'I^HE following advice given by the late Lord Tennyson to 
X a young man going to the University j^taken from the 
recently published life of the poet by his son, the present 
Lord Tennyson, is well worth the serious consideration of 
every young man : — 

“ If a man is merely to be a bundle of sensations, he 
had better not exist at all. He should embark on his career 
in the spirit of selfless and adventurous heroism ; should 
develop his true self by not shirking responsibility, by 
casting aside all maudlin and introspective morbidities, and 
by using his powers cheerfully in accordance with the 
obvious dictates of his moral consciousness, and so, as far 
as possible in harmony with what he feels to be the Abso- 
lute Right. 

Self-reverence, self knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncall’d for) but to live by law, — 

Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 

It is motive, it is the great purpose which consecrates 
life. The real test of a man is not what he knows, but 
what he is in himself and in his relation to others ; for 
instance, can he battle against his own bad inherited 
instincts, or brave public opinion in the cause of truth ? 
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The love of God is the true basis of duty, truth, reverence, 
loyalty, love, virtue and work. I believe in these although 
I feel ll’P emptiness and hollowness of much of life. “ Be 
per.*'oct as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

♦ « H 

'• Low subjective energy is unfavourable to any surplus 
of voluntary energy for conduct over .and above the expendi- 
ture in attention to ideas. And given considerable energy 
it may tend orginally to divide itself in any proportion be- 
tween activity in thought and in deed. One may think so 
hard on virtue as to he incapable of the effort it requires or 
one maj- waste in feeling. Education cannot increase the 
store of subjective energy though fresh air, good food and 
exercise may : but education can alter the hahilval distribu- 
tion from any extreme to a satisfactory mean rate. As 
Aristotle taught us long ago, virtue— each virtue— may be- 
come a habit or secondary instinct by condanland 
ling practice. Thus the general habit of practical reason- 
ableness can be acquired by the pracUce of carrying out all 
practical ideas whatever they may be. Facilities of time 
and opportunity should be given to children from an early 
age to make easy little plans and- carry them ont, and through- 
out, the utmost care should be taken that ideas of beneficent 
action more particularly be not checked. Perhaps no de- 
partment of education is more liable to neglect and perver- 
sion than this one. If the idea of reason as it develops is to 
be practical, then it must be lived as it comes to light.” 

Dr. Sophie Bryant. 



MANLINESS. 


^lAHE often-quoted remark of Solomon, in regard to 
JL autliorship and study is true to life ; and that study 
which is such a '• weariness to the flesh, ” will almost cer- 
tainly reach the nerves, and render you more or less liable 
to be irritated. Who would have thought that the elegant 
Goldsmith would, in his retirement have been peevish and 
fretful ? So, we are told, was the fact. And perhaps he 
who could write the “Citizen of the world,” and the 
“Deserted Village,” and the “Vicar of Wakefield,” ex- 
hausted his nerves, in trying to be kind-hearted and pleas- 
ant in his writings ; so that, when he fell back into real 
life, he had no materials left with which to be agreeable. 
Be this as it may, it is not unfrequently the case, that be 
who can appear kind and pleasant with his pen, and when 
abroad, is nevertheless growing sour and crabbed in his 
study. Hence it has sometimes been said of a student, “He 
is, at times the most agreeable, and at times the most dis- 
agreeable of men.” It will require no small exertion, on 
your part, to become master of yourself. He that is master, 
of his own spirit, is !a hero indeed. Nothing grows faster 
by indulgence, than the habit of speaking to a companion 
hastily; it soon becomes so fixed that it, lasts through life. 
In order to avoid it, cultivate manliness of character. Be 
frank and ' open-hearted. Not merely appear so, but 
really be so. There is an openness, a nobleness of soul, about 
some men, which is quickly discovered and as highly valued. 
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V* » l;ni>w thr.t thiTt' r-ripnalh- a tliiiiTontv in men. Soine 
r t'. }'•■» born fm.nll, cln?*». mi.-antljropic, .aiul I heir whole 
I'rntr.v.r i- oT^ a conlTnrAeil Fcale. IJnt thf>re iR tio rc.ison 
-hj BjirtiiUl yielfl to thic coiiHfitiiticin.’iltr.'iit. anti become 
I'-i^re an'l more ri. Vou may have Iven n*'plecletl in yonr 
rhikll'.oo'i ill thi? reRp***'.'.; but thi? in no leasnn why yon (••bonltl 
neglect ycnr=eli. Von v.il! nfton !».* PtutlcntP, who®*' nie.aiiR 
are .-mall, mneb re.-pect**'! for their iiobletiefs anti manlineRS 
o! cliar.act-r. 1 mention llii*', th.at, yon may not forget that 
it i.® not tile circumstance of being rich or poor, which creates 
thi.® tr.ait in your cli.aracter. 

TofhPf Stu'hnf'f Mmi'.iftl, 
ChivairoiiFnc'F necesFarily recIcoiiF courage among its 
elenientF. not simply that phyEic.al bnavery which most men 
inherit.— which indeed, seems a constitutional tinalific.ition, 

but that higher and purer form which wo distinguish as 

courage, “ the holy and humble elevation of the 
heart.’’ as St. Bernard calls it. In the daily work of life 
tViis CDUtage is oftei' s»veTc\y IvieA. It is so roucb easiet ot 
times to say the thing tlmt is pleasant than that which is 
true ; so much easier to excuse oureelves for neglecting a 
duty than to discharge it; so much easier to yield to a 
temptation than to resist it. How frequently we can find a 
plausible reaeon for advancing ourselves at the expense of 
our neighbour ! The moral courage that will do right for 
the sake of right is a rarer virtue than we are apt to suppose. 
It means patience under wrong, self-control under provoca- 
tion, calmness in adversity, and moderation in prosperity. 

Adam. 



THE USE OF NOBLE MEMORIES. 


W E cannot overrate the use of all noble memories. The 
fact is that the memory of the past is the symbol 
and earnest of man’s hope of the future. If we look back- 
wards, it is that we may better move on and upwards into 
the future. Like the boy who wishes to take a great and 
bold leap, so we move backward a little, that we may run 
forward the more efiectively. 

This is why we read history. If history were only a 
record of the past, if its struggles and tragedies had no fur- 
ther consequence, it would be the most dreary, pathetic, and 
futile reading. But history is not for the sake of the past. 
It is for the future. Its heroisms, its achievements, its slow 
but certain movement, its glorious memories of noble lives, 
hearten us for future accomplishments and heroisms. 

It is the same with all our dear and sweet memories 
of the friends who have gone from us into the land of light. 
Their memories are never for the past. It is unworthy of 
them if we only mourn and grieve for their loss. But their 
memories are a constant symbol of hope and life. We look 
back to the thought of their heroism,' their accomplishments, 
their great love, only that we may look forward again, and 
be sure that love and heroism are deathless'. Like Jesus, all 
the true-hearted souls bid us “ look up and . not. down, forh 
ward and. not backward.” Their memories are a grand 
appeal to the chivalry in us, to the divine and infinite nature 
which God has implanted. God forbid, — our souls make 
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answer to these memories,— God forbid tlmt we who have 
known in the presence of these friends what the prize of 
love is. and therefore what, real and true life is, should ever 
cease to he worthy of this divine love, that we should ever 
permit ourselves to walk backwards in a world where all the 
voices of God hid ns keep our faces steadily to tlie front, and 
never to fear or to doubt ! God forbid that " the children 
of a king should go mourning all their d.ays ” ! 

C/nir/es F. Dote. 

The chief use of biography consists in the noble 
models of character in which it abounds. Our great fore- 
fathers still live among us in the records of their lives 
as well as in the acts they have done, which live also; 
still sit by us at table, and hold us by the hand ; fur- 
nishing examples for our beneflt, which we may still 
study, admire and imitate. Indeed, who ever has left be- 
hind him the record of a noble life, has bequeathed to 
posterity an enduring source of good, for it serves as a 
model for others to form themselves by in all time to 
come; still breathing fresh life into men, helping them 
to reproduce his life anew and to illustrate his charac- 
ter in other forms. Hence a book containing the life of 
a true man is full of precious seed. To use Milton’s 
words “ it is the precious life blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” But, above all, there is the' book containing the 
very highest example set before us to shape our lives by 

in this world— the most suitable foi all the necessities of 

♦ 

our mind and ' heart — an 'example which we can only 
follow afar ofi and fdel after. .Smiles. 



MEN OF OLAY AND MEN OF IRON. 


S culptors model in day, bub carve in marble. The 
day changes form readily, every touch leaving its 
impress ; and the lump that was fashioned into a saint to- 
day can be moulded into a villain to-morrow, w’hile the 
marble retains each feature through the' ages. 

We note similar characteristics among men, and speak of 
men of day and men of iron, men who are moulded by every 
circumstance and men of solid character, whether it be good 
i)r bad. We find in every community men who have chased 
every political, social, and religions phantom that has 
appeared. 

The world has always honored men of iron ; and all its 
heroes have been men of that metal, whether a Caesar, a 
Hannibal, a Cato, or a Luther, a Savonarola, a G-arrison, 
The world honors men that it can find when it looks to them 
for service, and can fully trust when it has found them. 

We want boys and girls, men and women, of iron to 
meet the temptations of life. When our - boys and girls go 
away to the city, we do not wish days and nights of anxiety 
for fear they may yield to the allurements of the world about 
them. When we employ them, we need the assurance that 
we can trust them. We need church members who believe 
something, and have enough iron in them to be trusted in 
their work. 

We' want men’ of iron in our politics. When we 
attempt to replace a man of clay in political life, we are not 
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sure wB have not put another in his place. But I need not 
enumerate the places where we need men and women of iron. 
It is wherever there is noble work to be done. 

The thought of unfeeling hardness is often associated 
with the idea of men of iron. It is true of some men of 
iron, but it is not necessarily true. Luther, who was as 
immoveable as the eternal hills for right, was tender and 
loving in his social relationship. Was Sir Philip Sidney any 
less a hero that he gave his cnp of water, in the agony of his 
own dying thirst, to the wounded soldier? We need not 
fear hardness of heart in making ourselves men of iron. 

It may be objected that, were men generally of iron, 
there could be no progress. Heat softens iron, so that it 
may be moulded into new forms. The heat of a living 
issue and the blows of earnest debate soften men of 
iron, and beat them into new forms. 

Can we do anything to change men of clay into men o^ 
iron ? There is a mysterious alchemy that transmutes clay 
into iron, for all are plastic at first. We should use our best 
efforts to aid that transmutation. We should train our child- 
ren to endure hardness as good soldiers of God. We often 
coddle them into incurable babyishness, — and often more in 
religion than anything else, — instead of fitting them to be 
heroes. We ought to refuse to make a selfish use of the 
weaknesses of others, and so discourage them, — refuse to make 
the pliability of another serve us in politics or religion. 
Were a man to come to me and say, “ I have had trouble 
with Deacon Jone8,«and wish to withdraw from my church 
and join yours,” I should tell him to stay at home and settle 
his difSculty with his Deacon like a man. Were I to do 
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otherwise, I should not only encourage the very trait of 
character that I condemn, but manifest the same trait. 

There are some who are doomed to remain clay through 
life ; but, if there be a little sand in their composition, heat, 
the fires of trial, difficulty, affiiction, persecution, may give 
them considerable firmness. I once heard a minister pray 
God to send persecution upon his denomination. It seemed 
to me a strange prayer : yet that minister knew that the 
fires of persecution would bake the clay men about him in- 
to some firmness and consistencv of form. 

Eev. W. F. Place. 

Truthfulness, integrity, and goodness —qualities that 
hang not on an} man’s breath — form the essence of manly 
character, or, as one of our old writers has it “ that inbred 
loyalty unto virtue which can serve her without a livery.” 
He who possesses these qualities, united with strength of 
purpose, carries with him a power which is irresistible. He 
is strong to do good, strong to resist evil, and strong to 
bear up under difficulty and misfortune. When Stephen 
of Oolonna fell into the hands of his base assailants, and 
they asked him iiiderision, “where is now your fortress?” 
“ Here,” was his bold reply, placing his hand upon his 
heart. It is in misfortune that the character of the 
upright man shines forthwith the greatest lustre ; and 
w'hen all else fails, he takes stand upon his integrity and 
■his courage. 


Smiles. 



METHOD. 


M ethod and moderation are the student’s two great 
safe guards ; he must be moderate in his aims and he 
must systamatise his work. The mind will bear an immense 
strain if it be evenl}' distributed, if the pressure be not applied 
all at once and in one direction ; it is muddle that kills. No 
man was ever killed by regular work on the contrary, the 
annals of biography prove that it is favourable to longevity. 
It is easier to rust out than to wear out. — Adams. 

* 4 ^ 0 * 

Irregularity and want of method are only supportable 
in men of great learning or genius who are often too full to 
be exact and therefore choose to throw down their pearls in 
heaps before the reader, rather than be at the pains of 
stringing them. 

, Method is of advantage to a work both in respect 
to the writer and the reader. In regard to the first, 
it is a great help to his - invention. When a man has 
planned his discourse, he finds a great many thoughts 
rising out of every head, that do not offer themselves upon 
the general survey of a subject. His thoughts are at the same 
time more intelligible, and their drift and meaning better 
discovered when they are placed in their proper sights and 
follow one another in a regular series than when they are 
thrown together wil’hont order and connection. There is 
always 'an obscurity in confusion and the same sentence that 
would have enlightened the reader in one part of a discourse, 
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perplexes him in another. For the same reason likewise, 
every thought in a methodical discourse shows itself in its 
greatest beauty, as the several figures in a piece of painting 
receive new grace from their disposition in the picture. The 
advantages of a reader from a methodical discourse are 
correspondent with those of the writer. He comprehends 
every thing easily takes it in with pleasure and retains it long. 
Method is not less requisite in ordinary conversation than in 

writing, provided a man would talk to make himself under- 
stood. 

When I read an Author of Genius who writes without 
method, I fancy myself in a wood that abounds with a great 
many noble objects, rising among one another in the 
greatest confusion and disorder. W*hen 1 read a methodical 
discourse, I am in a regular plantation, and can place my- 
self in its several centres, so as to take a view of all the 
lines and walks that are struck from them. You may 
ramble in the one a whole day together, and every moment 
discover something or other that is new to you j but when 
you have done, you will have but a confused imperfect 
notion of the place ; In the other, your eye commands the 
whole prospect, and gives you such an idea of it, as is not 
easily worn out of the memory. 


AMison, 



I 


“1 CALL THAT MIND FREE” 


I CALL that mind free which masters the senses, which 
protects itself against animal appetites, which contemns 
pleasure and pain in comparison with its own energy, 
which penetrates beneath the body and recognize.s its own 
reality and greatness, which passes life, not in asking what 
it shall eat or drink, but in hungering, thirsting, and seek' 
ing after righteousness. 

1 call that mind free which escapes the bondage of 
matter, which, instead of stopping at the material universe 
and making it a prison wall, passes beyond it to its author 
and finds in the radiant signatures which it everywhere bears 
of the Infinite Spirit, helps to its own spiritual enlargement. 

1 call that mind free which .... resists the bondage 
of habit, which does not content itself with a passive or 
hereditary faith, which opens itself to light whencesoever it 
may come, which receives new truth as on angel from 
heaven, which. whilst consulting others, inquires still more of 
the oracle within itself .... listens for new 'and higher 
monitions of conscience, and rejoices to pour itself forth in 
fresh and higher exertions. 

I call that mind free which sets no bounds to its 
love, which is not imprisoned in itself or in a sect, which 
recognizes in all human beings the image of God and the 
rights of his children, .... which conquers pride, anger 
and sloth, and ofiers itself up a willing victim to the cause 
of mankind. 
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I call that mind free which is not passively framed by 
outward circumstances, which is not svvopt away by the 
torrent of events, which is not the creature of accidental 
impulse, but which bends events to its own improvement, 
and acts from an inward spring, from immutable principles 
which it has deliberately espoused. 

I call that mind free which protects itself against the 
usurpations of society, which does not cower to human 
opinion, which feels itself accountable to a higher tribunal 
than man’s, which respects a higher law than fashion, which 
respects itself too much to be the slave or tool of the many 
or the few, .... which guards its empire over itself as 
nobler than the empire of the world. 

I call that mind free which, through confidence in 
Ood and in the power of virtue has cast off all fear but that 
of wrong-doing, which no menace or peril can enthral, 
which is calm in the midst of tumults, and possesses itself 
though all else be lost. 

In fine, I call that mind free which, conscious of its 
aflSnity with God, and confiding in his promises by Jesus 
Ghrist devotes itself faithfully to the unfolding of all its 
powers, which passes the bounds. of time and death, which 
hopes to advance for ever, and which finds inexhaustible 
power, both for action and suffering, in the prospect of 
immortality. 


Ghanning. 



MODERATION. 


•* ,T0I)KH,-\T10N ! ’’ If not the worn nimopt Flr.mpo 

JlVX firpl V Docf it not rliill iif ? Motli’n'inn, wo 
cr}’. Nay, but. in liiiu wIiofi' fouI If full of plnriou«i oxpf'cta- 
tion, will not, tMithuFinFm be tho proat conHilion r Will not 
his soul expand njid claim its harper lieritape ? Whnl a hard, 
cold word it is ! The new verfion rendcrp it " forbearance.” 
'i'he true idea is self-replraint, Felf-poPFepsion. 
huinan character in which all wayward impulpep nre roFfrain 
ed, not by outside compulsion, but by the firm prasp of a 
power which holds evorythinp info ohedicnne from within hy 
the controlling purpose of the life. Tliip character dreads fury 
and excitement ns eigns of feebleness. It hates e.xapper.ation 
of statement, because it mentis weakness of belief. It shrinks 
from self-display just in proportion ns it accepts the respon- 
sibilities of selfliood. It .is patient because it is powerful. 
It is tolerant because it is sure. It is hopefnl for very many 
because it has found solid ground, in the midst of the great 
turmoil, for itself to stand on, and believes that all other men 
have the same right to solid ground to stand on ns itself. 
It is this character that Paul calls moderation. It is self- 
possession. It is the soul found <and possessed in God. 

Moderation is not apathy. It is characteristic of that 
noblest kind of activity which is inspired by faith. The man 
who doubts is the man who frets and fusses and fumes, who 
tries to do everything, and really accomplishes nothing 
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The Christian cannot be hasty, for he waits God’s time. He 
cannot be apathetic, for he is God’s co-worker. He cannot 
be harsh, censorious, and denunciatory, for he knows that 
love is the fulfilling of the law. With meek, patient, yet 
tireless energy he does his heavenly Father’s will, and trusts 
in His Word that all things shall work together for good. 

Ghristian Age. 

Self-possession is one great effect and advantage of 
self-knowledge. Both have their temptations. To some, 
the temptations of prosperity are the greatest ; to others, 
those of adversity. Self-knowledge shows a man which of 
these are greatest to him ; and, at the apprehension of them, 
teaches him to arm himself accordingly, that nothing may 
deprive him of his constancy and self-possession, or lead him 
to act unbecoming the man. 

We commonly say “ no one knows what he can bear till 
he is tried.” And many persons verify the observation, by 
bearing evils much better than they feared they should. Nay 
the apprehension of an approaching evil often gives a man 
a greater pain than the evil itself. This is owing to want 
of self-possession. 

A man that knows himself bis own strength and weak- 
ness, is not so subject as others to the melancholy presages 
of the imagination ; and, whenever they intrude^ he makes 
no other use of them than to take the warning, collect him- 
self, and prepare for the coming evil, leaving the degree, 
duration, and the issue of it, with him who is the sovereign 
disposer of all events, in a quiet dependence on his power, 
wisdom. and goodness. 


Mason 



MORALS AND MANNERS. 


M orals and mamiers, which give colour to life, .are of 
much greater importance than laws, which are i^ut 
their manifestations. The law touche.s us here and there, but 
■manners are about us every wliere, pervading society like the 
.air we breathe. Good manners, as we call them, are neither 
more nor less than good liehavionr ; consisting of courtesy 
and kindness ; benevolehce being tlie preponderating 
Eleiuenb in all kinds of mutually beneficial and pleasant 
intercourse amongst hum.an beings. “ Civility, " said Lady 
Montague, “ costs nothing and buys everything." The 
cheapest of all things is kindness, its exercise requiring the 
least possible trouble and self-sacrifice. “ AVm hearts,” said 
Burleigh to Queen Elixaheth, “ and you have all men’s 
hearts and purses.” If we would only let n.ature act kindly 
free from affectation and artifice, the results on social good 
humour and happiness would be incalculable. The little 
courtesies which form the small change of life, may separately 
appear of little iutrinsic value, but they acquire their im- 
portance from repetition and accumulation. They are like 
the spare minutes, or the groat a day, which proverbially 
produce such momentous results in the course of a twelve 
month or in a life-time. 

Manneva are the ornament of action ; and there is a way 
of speaking a kind word, or of doing a kind thing, which 
greatly enhances their value. 

Affability and good breeding may even be regarded as 
essential to the success of a man in any eminent station and 
enlarged sphere of life ; for the want of it has not unfre- 
quently been found in a great measure to neutralise the 
results of much industry, integrity,' and honesty of character. 

Smiles 
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THE LOVE OF NATURE AND OF SCENERY. 


I T is strange to observe the callousness of some men, be- 
fore whom all the glories of heaven and earth pass in 
daily succession, without touching their hearts, elevating 
their fancy or leaving any durable remembrance. Even of 
those who pretend to sensibility, how many are there to 
whom the lustre of the rising or setting sun, the sparkling 
concave of the midnight sky, the mountain forest tossing 
and roaring to the storm, or warbling with all the melodies 
of a summer evening ; the sweet interchange of hill and dale, 
shade and sunshine, grove, lawn, and water, which an exten- 
sive landscape offers to the view ; the scenery of the ocean, 
so lovely, so majestic, and so tremendous, and the many 
pleasing varieties of the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
could never afford so much real satisfaction as the steams 
and noise of a ball-room, the insipid fiddling and squeaking 
of an opera, or the vexations and wranglings of a card-table. 

But some minds there are of a different make, who, even 
in the early part of life, receive from the contemplation 
of nature a species of delight which they would hardly ex- 
change for any other j and who, as avarice and ambition are 
not the infirmities of that period, would, with equal sincerity 
and rapture, exclaim : 

“ I care not. Fortune, what you me deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant' feet to trace 

The woods and lawjis by-living streams at ev6'.’? 
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Such nn’nr^s have always in them the seeds of true taste 
and frei|ueiitly of imitative genius. At least, though their 
r'nthusiri't’.c i>r visionary turn of mind, as the man oi the 
world would call it. should not alw.ays incline them to prac- 
pov'try or painting, we need not scruple to afiirm that, 
without some purlion of this enthusiasm, no person ever 
became a true pnet or painter. For lie who would imitate 
the works nf nature, must first accurately observe them, and 
accnr<ate observ.ation is to be expected from those only who 
take great pleasure in it. 

To a mind thus disposed, no part of creation is indiffer- 
ent. In the crowded citv and howling wilderness, in the 
cultivated province and solitary isle, in the flowery lawn and 
craggy mountain, in the murmer of the rivulet and in the 
uproar ot the ocean, in the radiance of summer and gloom of 
winter, in the thunder of heaven and in the whisper of the 
breeze, he still finds something bo rouse or to soothe his 
imagination, to draw forth his affections, or to employ his 
understanding. And from every mental energy that is not 
attended with pain, and even from some of those that are, 
as moderate terror and pity, a sound mind derives satisfac- 
tion ; exercise being equally necessary to the body and the 
soul, and to both equally productive of health and pleasure. 

James Beattie, LL.J). 

Grand as nature is. it only typifies something grander 
man, — unconscious heights and breadths and depths 
yvithin him, waiting to embosom themselves within the life 
and light of God. Seeking that in effable oneness with 
him, man and nature send up together one yearning res- 
ponse through the holy silence : “ Grant us b% peace !” ■ 

I/uey Larcom. 



THE LAW OF OBEDIENCE. 


^fJ'MIERE is a law of things in the religious life. It is sepa_ 
A I’ate cause and effect here, as in the phj-sical realm. 
Neither in nature nor in “ grace ” does anything come b}* 
chance. You never happen to be blessed. Joy is not something 
thrust into a man : it is an effect. Peace is not something shot 
out of the moon : it is a result. When one of our friends 
said to her daughter the other day, " You must ask God to 
make you well, and to make you patient, ” “ No, ” said the 
little philosopher, ” no, mamma : I must be patient my- 
self. ” Wise child! We get patience by being patient: 
_we get gentleness by being gentle, liberality by practising 
liberality. God never made a stingy man generous in 
answer to prayer. In all that pertains to the growth of 
right character, we get on, not by begging, not by asking 
God to give us noble being, but by taking sides with God 
against our lower self, — against irrational impulse, evil 
habit, perverse tendency. When once a man makes the 
pure will of God his own, he will find the secret of harmo- 
nious growth. How long before we learn that the spirit- 
ual realm is not one of magic ! How long before we learn 
the unity and consistency of the universe I How long be-', 
fore we learn that there is kinship between us and God, and 
that only obedience to the divinest within us can bring us 
into the divine order and peace! 

See how deeply rooted is this law of obedience I God 
is the immanent God, having his actual presence in and 



tlirongh all tilings. Obeying God, therefore, is obeying 
your highest reason, your deepest convictions of what is 
divine* and right and true. A man must confess the Clirist 
that is revealed to him, — not necessarily the Christ of the 
creeds, hut such as the m.an himself can believe in and 
follow. He must stand by the Church, hut not necessarily 
tliis Church or that. The true Cliurch is made up of ‘‘ those 
who fight tlie battle of good against evil,*' penetrate "into 
the invisible from the thick shadows which environ them, 
and see the open vision which is nianirested to all in every’ 
nation who fear God and work righteousness. ” He must 
stand for the truth, not as it may be expounded to him, 
hut as it finds him and possesses him. Hmerson says, " We 
know truth when we see it, let sceptic and scofier say what 
they choose. ” God is as near to us as he was to Moses> 
and the will of God which we are to obey is that which re- 
ports itself to our own souls. Enthroning righteousness, 
taking part against evil and for good, standing for truth 
and right in all circumstances, obeying the voice of one’s 
better against his lower self; and doing this habitually, we 
are obeying God as he is revealed to us. And this is the 
way to peace and enlarging knowledge. 

A. J. Wells. 

Nothing simplifies life like obedience. We sometimes 
think we are beset by problems, that life is a very difficult 
and complicated affair. It is not really. All life is simply 
doing or bearing the will of God. There is never more 
than one duty for' one moment. 


Rev. H. A. Bridgman. 



OBSERVATION. 


y4 DERVISE was journeying alone in a desert, when two 
merchants suddenly met him: “you have lost a 
camel,” said he, to the merchants. “ Indeed we have,” they 
replied. “ Was he not blind in his right eye, and lame in 
his left leg.?” said the dervise. “He was,” replied the 
merchants. “ Had he not lost a front tooth ? ” said the 
dervise. “ He had,” rejoined the merchants. “And was 
he nob loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on the 
other ?” “most certainly he was,” they replied ; “and as you 
have seen him so lately, and marked him so particularly 
you can, in all probability, conduct us unto him.” “My 
friends,” said the dervise, “ I have never seen your camel, 
nor ever heard of him, but from you.” “A pretty story, 
truly,” said the merchants; “but where are the jewels 
which formed a part of his cargo ? ” “I have neither seen 
your camel, nor your jewels,” repeated the devise. On this 
they seized his person, and forthwith hurried him before the 
Cadi, where, on the strictest search, nothing could be found 
upon him,* nor could any evidence whatever be adduced to 
convict him either of falsehood or of theft. They were then 
about to proceed against him as a sorcerer, when the dervise 
with great calmness, thus addressed the Court : — “ I have 
been much amused with your surprise, and own that there 
has been some ground for your suspicions ; but I have lived 
long, and alone ; and I can find ample scope for observation 
even in a desert. I knew that I had crossed the track of a 
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camel that had tsrayecl from its owner, hecaiise I paw no mark 
of any Imman footstep on the same nmte; I knew that, the 
animal w.as blind in one eye. hecanre it had cropped the 
herbape only on one side of its path ; and I perceived that it 
was lame in one lep. from the faint impression which that 
particular foot had produced upon the sand ; I concluded 
that the animal had lost one tooth, because, wherever it 
had prazed. a small tuft of herbape had been left uninjured 
in the centre of its bite. As to that whicb formed the bur- 
then of tlie beast, the busy .ants informed me that it was corn 
on the one side, and the clusterinp flies that it was honey on 
the other." 

Jicv. Gfileh Colton. 

The difference between men consists, in a great measure, 
in the intelligence of their observation. The Russian pro- 
verb says of the non-observant man, “ He goes through 
the forest and sees no fircv'ooil “ The wise n>aJi’s eyes 
are in his head." says Solomon, “ hut the fool walketh in 
darkness." " Sir”, said Johnson, on one occasion, to a fine 
gentleman just returned from Italy, “ some men will learn 
more in the hampstead stage than others in the town of 
Europe.” It is the mind that sees as well as tlie eye. 
Where unthinking gazers observe nothing, men of intelli- 
gent vision penetrate unto the very fibre of the phenomena 
presented to them attentively noting differences, making 
comparisons, and recognizing their underlying idea. ^lany 
before Galileo had seen a suspended .weight swing before 
their eyes with a measured beat ; but he was the first to 
detect the value of the fact. 


Smiles. 



ON GIVING AND TAKING OFFENCE. 


O FFENCE is very often taken where it is not meant to be 
given ; and by far the majority of instances in which 
people “turn nast}^” as we say, are due not so much to in- 
tention as to misunderstanding. The most amiable and 
useful relation-ships are sometimes marred by one party or 
the other too readil}'’ taking offence. There are very many 
what we call “ touchy ” people in the world, who have a 
knack of invariable misreading our motives. It is a nice 
enquir}^ as to why this is so. M}’ brother is a man profess- 
ing a most anxious desire to do the right and proper thing : 
he frankly admits that it should be the aim of a man to do 
the best and speak the truest, and carry himself according to 
purest Christian principles ; but \vhen I tell him of a flaw I 
discover in his judgment, a lack of polish in his manners, or 
an error in his avowed knowledge, he manifestly doesn’t like 
it; but becomes unnatural and stifif towards me, und evident- 
ly takes offence. Why should he be angry ? If I have done 
him a moral service, helped him to discern his imperfections, 
surely he ought to feel grateful to me. assuming that I offer 
my opinion and my advice as a brother should. 

• Here is a young lady who, professing to play the piano, 
murders tirpe : doesn’t seem to understand the value and 
place of-tinie in music ; and here’s a man who has a voice 
of agreeable quality, capable of being sweetly developed, 
only he hasn’t a ghost of a notion that he sings flat ; why is 
it that if you point out their faults to them, in the friendliest 
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way, and suggest a remedy, they will be annoyed rather 
than thankful, and “ cut” you severely for ever afterwards? 
Or there’s the man who has preconceived notions that things 
should be done in a certain way in his Church Service ; but 
the majority of his fellow-worshippers think otherwise, and 
with no disrespect to him, they make innovations in accord- 
ance with their own sense of fitness. Instead of respecting 
the will of the majority, even if he does not become convert- 
ed. he takes offence, is actually mad enough to think they 
are purposely endeavouring to offend him, and thenceforth 
he stays away from service. 

One lady meets another in the street and passes her 
without recognition ; not wilfully, hut because she really did 
not notice her. Immediately, the other is aggrieved : she 
positively refuses to put a Christian construction upon the 
occurrence ; but asumea straight away that it was intentional, 
and treats her acquaintance accordingly, without enquiring 
whether it was so or not. You have' to think a dozen times 
before you open your mouth to some people, lest they take 
offence at what you say, however innocent and well meaning 
the reflection. It is as cruel and absurd to take offence 
lightly where it was never intended as it is wilfully to give 
unjustifiable offence. Most thoughtful men would be care- 
ful not wittingly to carry infectious disease from one house 
to another ; but they are not so particular about guarding 
against the spread of moral disease. He who,, by giving* 
offence or by taking offence unreasonably, sours the temper 
of his friend, and makes him unhappy, is as criminal as he 
who deliberately takes smallpox or scarlet fever into bis 
friend’s home. The one crime is apparent enough to us ; 



GREATNESS. 


T hebe are different orders of greatness. Among these, 
the first rank is unquestionably due to moral great- 
ness or magnanimity ; to that sublime energy, by which the 
soul, smitten with the love of virtue, binds itself indissolubly, 
for life and human nature ; scorns all meanness and defies 
all peril ; hears in its own conscience a voice louder than 
threatenings and thunders ; withstands all the powers of 
the universe, which would sever it from the cause of freedom 
and religion ; reposes an unfaltering trust in God in the 
darkest hour, and is ever “ ready to be offered up ” on the 
altar of his country or of mankind. Next to moral, comes 
intelkciual greatness, or genius in the highest sense of the 
word; and, by this, we mean that sublime capacity of thought, 
through which the soul, smitten with the love of the true 
aud the beautiful, essays to comprehend the universe, soars 
into the heavens, penetrates the earth, penetrates itself, ques- 
tions the past, anticipates the future, traces out the general 
and', all comprehending laws of nature, binds together by innu- 
merable affinities and relations all the objects of its knowledge, 
rises from the finite and transient to the infinite and the 
everlasting, frames to itself from its own fulness lovelier 
and Bublimer forms than it beholds, discerns the harmonies 
between the world within and the world without us, and 
finds, in every region of the universe, types and interpreters 
of its own deep mysteries and glorious inspirations. This 
is the greatness which belongs to philosophers, and to the 
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to the required length, or if they were too long he shortened 
them by cutting off their feet. Now, you would shudder at 
the thought of serving your brother man in this cruel fashion ; 
and yet from the moral point of view, it is equally cruel to 
compel his mind and conscience to fit your own mould, and 
lop off or stretch arbitrarily his opinions towards such 
an end. There are so man5' people, somehow, who 
.think that the crime of murder is restricted to the body, 
and that thieving has reference only to material possess- 
ions. Nothing of the kind. The enormity of a crime lies 
in the motive of the criminal. Let us always bear this in 
mind, and then our transactions will be more considerate. 

There are some traits of character we should strictly 
guard against, as especially leading to the taking and giving 
of offence; such for instance, are Selfishness, Envy, Pride 
and Conceit, and that tantalising unreasonableness which 
is due to ignorance. These attributes of character tend to 
blind a man, or at least seriously distort his vision. Selfish- 
ness, if unrestrained, recognises no wants save its own ; no 
opinions, no rights, no knowledge, no worth except its very 
own. It is the most unreasonable and dogmatic and un- 
sympathetic thing in the world. You can easily see how 
quickly selfish people become offended. They regard a mere 
' straw of obstacle in their pathway an impertinence. The 
selfish man has no I'espect for his fellows, and sticks at 
nothing when his personal interests are concerned. When 
such ouase is a member of your church or your family, you 
cannot help at times, being offended at his attitude, his 
unreasonable demands and perposterous expectations. 
Selfishness is an imperfect and accursed thing even when 



the degree of it ma}* be subtle, and imperceptible to the 
general observer. 

Env\' is closel}’ allied to it; indeed, it may almost be 

regarded as a species of it. The envious man doesn’t like 

anybody to have any sort of advantage over him. Envy 

makes a man suspicious, so that he often demies^ honesty to 

those who differ from himself in opinions or possesssions. 

Views and schemes initiated by himself are all right, and he 

will invariably sacrifice time and money to advance them: 

but he casts doubt upon the wisdom of those introduced 

by otliers ; he has no generosity, no warmth of heart, no 

true affection, no broad public sympathies. He never goes 

up to another and grasps his hand and sincerely thanks him 

for any service he has rendered to him or to the community. 

How can you genuinely encourage your neighbour when 

you are selfishly tantilised because you cannot occupy his 

position ; that you did not discover his invention; that 

nature did not endow you with his special faculties instead 

of him ? The envious man is never truly happy, because he 

is never contented. He cannot give a fair, unbiassed 

opinion about any merit which another may have. He 

naturally underestimates your worth, forgetting that “ he 

who envies another confesses his superiority.” He is 
' « 

always offended at somebody or something, and probably at 
everybody and every thing in turns ; and. being of such an 
unbeautiful, repulsive disposition, it is no wonder that he 
should be constantly giving offence to others. 

Next,’ we have pride and conceit. As every one knows 
there is a certain kind of pride which we commend in a man » 
a pride that takes note of the dignity of human nature, the 



nobleness of virtue, the value of knowledge ; a pride that 
makes a man scorn to tell a lie, or do an unworthy action ; 
but the pride which indicates vanity and self-conceit, and 
which runs riot in mincing manners and scorn and vaunted 
superiority, is a rank weed in humanity whicli poisons the 
relationship of life that otherwise migiit be sweet and profit- 
able. *■ It is this passion alone, ’"says Steele, *■ that lays us 
open to flatterers ; and lie who can agreeably condescend to 
soothe our humour or temper, finds always an open avenue 
to our soul ; especially if the flatterer happens to he our 

superior Pride is an overweening sentiment of our 

worth It is a powerful impediment to a progress in 

knowledge. Under the influence of this passion men seek 
honour, but not truth. They do not cultivate what is most 
valuable in reality, but what is most valuable in opinion.’’ 
The man who loves the flattery of his fellows quickly takes 
offence when one has the temerity to tell him the l.rutb. 
Pride doesn’t want the truth ; it only wants confirmation of 
what it at present believes. Hence you see that much of 
what is called religious ardour manifested in dogmatic ortho- 
doxy is nothing but pride ; and it is most in connection with 
politics and religion that people become offended with and 
inimical to one another. Pride is the mother of bigotry ; and 
how hard it invariably is to change the preconceived notions 
of men in theology and politics. We pretend to want truth 
and the progress that leads to truth, and yet pride makes us 
conservative, makes us dogmatic and unwilling to admit that 
we have ever been in error or in ignorance. 

There is a text which says, “ Yielding paoifieth great 
offences.” This is true; but it does not mean that the 



ignorant, splfisli, proud man is to have his own way for 
peace and quiet’s sake. If a man cannot of his own self see 
when his character is despicable, we must force the fact upon 
his attention, and withstand his pride and inconsistency. It 
was in this way and no other that the race advanced out of 
the tyranny of despotism, with the liberty and fidness of life 
which we to-day enjoy. An honourable, earnest man cannot 
sacrifice all his principles simph' because he fears to give 
offence to those who will not trouble themselves to understand 
him. Yet remember that when we demand consistency and 
reasonableness in other people we are morally bound to ex- 
hibit those qualities in ourselves ; and, moreover, it will in- 
variably be found by the wise that between the two extremes 
there is a mediun course, the adoption of which will give the 
minimum of offence and will involve the least waiving of 
principle. Wise and reasonable compromise except where 
distinctly vital principles are concerned, will be found to 
be the ladder up which men mount to higher grades of 
civilisation and greater possibilities of life. 

Charles Roper. 

Why dost thou fear to be wronged ? It can at the 
worst kill thee. Who is born to live for ever ? Consent 
to be wronged, be silent under every injury. But of one 
thing be sure ; do the fullest, the most scrupulous justice 
to all men, and chiefly to those who have wronged jmu. 

Mozoomodar. 



PASSING AWAY. 


I T If .1 iwiftMold tale fhar. the world is passinfr away from 
ii«. and tlierr is vory lilflo now to In* said on tin* sub- 
ject. God has writtoji if, on fVi*ry papc of llis croation tliat 
there is nothing here which lasts. Onr alTeotionB change. 
The friend.ships of the nnui are not Uit* friendships oftlie 
boy. Our very selve.s are altering. The basis of o<ir being 
mav remain, but our views, tastes, feelings, are no more our 
former self than the oak is the acorn. The very face of the 
visible world is altering around ns . We have the grey 
mouldering ruins to tell of what was once. Our Ial)ourers 
strike their ploughshares .against the found.ations of 
buildings which once echoed to human mirth — skeletons 
of men. to whom life once was dear — tinis and coins 
that remind the antiquarian of a magnificent empire. 
To-day the shot of the enemy defaces and blackens 
monuments and venenable temples, which remind the 
Christian -that into the deep silence of eternity, the Roman 
world which was in its vigour in the days of John, has 
passed away. And so things are going. It is a work of 
weaving and unweaving. All passes. Names that the world 
heard once in thunder are scarcely heard at tlie end of cen-'- 
turies — good or bad, they pass. A fe'v years ago and we 
were not. A few ce>j turies further, and we reach the age of 
beings of almost another race. Nimrod was the conqueror 
and scourge of his far-back age. Tubal Cain gave to the 
world the iron which was the foundation of every triumph 



of men over natare. We have their names now. But the 
philologist is uncertain whether the name of the first is real 
or mj'thical— and the traveller excavates the sand-mounds of 
Nineveh to wonder over the records which he cannot decinher. 
Tyrant and benefactor, both are gone. And so all things J 
are moving on to the last fire which shall wrap the world \ 
in conflagration, and make all that has been, the recollection 
of a dream. This is the history of the world, and all that is 
in it. It passes while we look at it. Like as when you 
watch the melting tints of the evening sky— purple-crimson 
gorgeous gold, a few pulsations of quivering light, and it is 
all gone we are such stuflT as dreams are made of. 

Sad and gloomy truths to the man who is going down . 
to the grave with his work undone. Not sad to the Chris- 
tian : but rousing, exciting, invigorating. If it be the ele- 
venth hour, we have no time for folding of the hands : we 
will work the faster, Through the changefulness of life : 
through the solemn toiling of the bell of Time, which tells 
us that another, and another, and another, are gone before 
us : through the noiseless rush of a world which is going 
down with gigantic footsteps into nothingness. • Let not 
the Christian slack his hand from work: for he thatdoeth- 

the will of God may defy hell itself to quench his im- 
mortality. 


F. Roherdsm, Y" 



THE TRUE PATRIOT. 


N either Montaigue in writing his essays, nor Descartes 
in building new worlds, nor Burnet in framing an 
antediluvian earth, no, nor Newton in discovering and esta- 
blishing the true laws of nature on experiment and a subli- 
iner geometry, felt more intellectual joys than he feels who 
is a real patriot, who bends all the force of his understanding 
and directs all his thoughts and actions to the good of his 
country. When such a man forms a political scheme, and 
adjusts various and seemingly independent parts in it to one 
great and good design, he is transported by imagination, or 
absorbed in meditation, as much and as agreeably as they ; 
and the satisfaction that arises from the different importance 
of these objects, in every step of the work is vastly in 
his favour. It is here that the speculative philosopher’s 
labour and pleasure end. But he who speculates in order to 
act, goes on and carries his scheme into execution. His 
labour continues, it . varies, it increases, but so does his 
pleasure too. The execution, indeed, is often traversed by 
unforeseen and untoward circumstances, by the perverseness 
or treachery of friends, and by the power or malice of ene- 
mies; but the first ando the last of these animate, and the 
docility and fidelity of some men make amends for the per- 
verseness and treachery of others. Whilst a great - event is 
in suspense, the action warms and the very suspense, made 
up of hope'and fear, maintain no unpleasing agitation in the 
mind. If the event is decided -successfully, such a man 
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enjoj’S pleasure proportionable to the good he has done — a 
pleasure like to that which is attributed to the Supreme 
Being on a survey of his works. If the event is decided 
otherwise, and usurping courts or overbearing parties prevail, 
such a man has still the testimony of his conscience, and a 
sense of the honour he has acquired, to soothe his mind and 
support his courage. For although the course of state affairs 
be bo those who meddle in them like A lottery ; yet it is a 
lottery wherein no good man can be ^ loser ; he may be 
reviled, it is true, instead of being applauded, and may 
suffer violence of many kinds. I will #iot say, like Seneca, 
that the noblest spectacle which God can behold is a virtu- 
ous man suffering, and struggling with affliction ; but this 
I will say, that the second Cato, driven out of the forum, 
and dragged to prison, enjoyed more inward pleasure, and 
maintained more outward dignity, thaU they who insulted 
him, and who triumphed in the ruin of their country. 

Zord Bolinghrolie. 

Patriotism may be as much an outcome of religious 
feeling as that love for oneanother which Christ and the 
Apostles so constantly inculcated. It looks prayerfully to 
God as the ruler of nations for those blessings that shall 
make the people pure in thought and life, unselfish in their 
desires, devoted to justice, mindful of the weak and defence- 
less, abhorrent of wrong in high places or low, and anxious 
to cultivate more friendly relations with other Governments. 
It eagerly welcomes the thought of setting the controversies 
between nations by equitable arbitration, believing that 

AM 

“ Peace unweaponed conquers every wrong. 



CHRISTS PEACE. 


C HRIST’S kingdom was not of this world ; silver and gold 
had be none ; bnt what he had, that left he ns. It 
was his peace. Peace ! — it is a word of power ; it is a name 
of might. It is not the bare negation of an empty sound ; 
it is not mere quiescence : it is not sullen in action ; it is not 
the silence of the desert ; it is not the stillness of the tomb ; 
its symbols are not the motionless torpor of the stagnant 
and dead sea, nor the breathless desolation of the valley of 
dry bones. If we would realise peace, we must think of 
accomplished warfare ; of swords that are beaten to plough- 
shares, and spears to pruninghooks ; of the hero homeward 
wending from the well-fought field ; or again, of the calm 
that succeeds the storm ; of the rainbow that smiles in 
beauty on the rear of the retreating clouds, or the sky that 
greets the mariner when the squall has swept the main ; or 
yet again, of the abiding rest beneath and above the tem- 
pest ; of the deep heart of ocean, untroubled by the billows 
on its breast, and the unshaken stars that look down through 
the hurricane’s alarm. 

Christ’s was no easy life. No path of flowers was his 
to walk ; no bed of roses ’was his resting-place, who had not 
where to lay his head. His course was marked by conflict 
— fightings within and without. Now he was wrestling in 
the desert with the demon of expediency, and the tempta- 
tion to grasp the demagogue’s hollow popularity ; now, as 
we may well believe, without the witness of legend, he bun- 
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gered by the barren fig-tree, and thirsted by the patriarch’s 
well ; now he was hunted by Herod ; now waylaid by Scribe 
and Pharisee and Sadducee ; now left in the lurch by his 
faint-hearted friends; menaced by the rulers of the synago- 
gue, reviled by his mocking townsfolk, rebuffed by the \7 
dulness of his followers ; and yet, within was peace— pro- ' 
found and full, an ever-flowing font-^so that he summoned 
to his open arms the weary and heavy laden, and promised to 
give them rest, 

This rest, this peace, he leaves to us. Its secret is an 
open one to all. Trust in God, and labour for mankind i 
that is the sure foundation. “ My peace I give unto you. ” 

It is a peace that he imparts. “ Not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. ” No, it is not the worldling’s peace ; it 
is not the peace of dissipation ; but the peace of absorption 
in duty, and tranquil consignment of consequence to God. 

It is not the peace of insensibility ; for none more keenly 
felt the wrongs he strove to right, the ills he toiled to 
alleviate. It is not the peace of blind perversity — of a 
Gallio, who cared for none of these things ; the questions of 
his time he boldly faced. It is not the peace of indo- 
lent acquiescence — a little more sleep, and a little more 
slumber, until the trump of God dispel the idle dream, and 
sweep with the bosom of destruction the paradise of fools. 

It was not the peace of self-righteousness. Por him, as for 
all the humble and sincere, there was none good, save God. 
And to this peace he calls us. It is a perfect peace ; inward, 
not outward, but in the secret soul. 


JS. M. Gsldcn't. 


PENITENCE. 


T he bare and shallow rationalism of nearly all the freer 
teachers of theology has been doubtless a cause why 
they have failed to touch the hearts of men. The thought 
which alone truly makes sin hateful, which reveals it in all 
its htdeousness, and thereby brings out that true penitence 
which has nothing to do with fear of punishment, which is 
simply sorroio for sin — that thought is the absolute goodness, 
the Infinite Love of the Being against whom we have sinned. 
To think we offend against a despotic sovereign, a cruel 
taskmaster, that is a thing to make a man, if be be cowardly 
terrified ; if he be highspirited, hard and stubborn. But to 
think that we offend against the most loving of Fathers, the 
tenderest of Mothers, the Being who has made us to be the 
objects of His love throughout eternity, that is a thing to 
make the coldest heart melt, the proudest soften. The 
faith which teaches that God is Good, not in name only but 
in deed : good as our inmost hearts yet scarcely dare to dream 
of goodness ; good in the sense of a love which knows no 
bound or measure, which is absolute, changeless, supreme ; 
that faith' alone is qualified to teach us also what sin is, how 
base, how hateful, how full of blackest ingratitude. 

There seems no one fact more clearly revealed by the 
experience of religious men, than that on the depth and in- 
tensity of the sense of what has been called “ the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin,” must depend also the depth and vigour of 
the whole religious life. It has been said well by one of the 
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noblest thinkers of the age : “ It is in the sense of sin that 
the finite creature must first approach to the infinite Holiness 
of God.” The instinct is not a false one which makes us all 
feel that the emotions of penitence are most sacred of any ; 
that Thanksgiving and Adoration we may speak of to our 
fellows, but that the deepest prayer for forgiveness is 
for the ear of God alone. Here is the innermost core 
of our religion, and if it be profaned by the inspection 
of a stranger, we feel a sacrilege has been done. And 
why ? Because to us as moral creatures, our moral 
relation to God is all in all ; because to us, His sinful 
children, the position we hold to Him as our forgiving Father 
is nearer and dearer than any other. Out of this sense that 
we have sinned and are pardoned, springs every true emotion. 
This alone places us in the right attitude, and without it, 
from beginning to end, we are in a false position, either to 
bear the sorrows, or accept the joys, or contend with the 
temptations of life. There is nothing which ever thoroughly 
softens the stony ground of our hearts to humility, save the 
tears of penitence ; and only out of that softened ground of 
Humility springs the flower of Gratitude. If we imagine 
we have done little wrong and much good, then all the joys 
God may give us seem only according to our claims, and 
all our griefs seem hardships which would justify us in 
discontent or rebellion. But the knowledge that we deserve 
to suffer changes all this. Every pleasure, then, becomes a 
gratuitous benefaction ; nay, more, a tender token of the 
mercy of God. Every sorrow becomes a natural and right 
decree, tempered with many an inward and outward comfort 
for which we may be thankful. Frances Power Cobhe. 



PERSEVERANCE. 


^ N anecdote is given in an ancient Persian manuscript 
concerning the Asiatic conqueror, Tamerlane, whose 
chief characteristic was his extraordinar}’’ perseverance. 
Early in his career he was once forced to seek refuge from 
his enemies in a ruined building, and spend many hours 
there alone. To occupy his mind, he watched a small ant 
carrying a grain of corn larger than itself up a high wall. 
He counted sixty -nine times that the grain fell to the ground ; 
but the ant persevered, and the seventieth time it reach- 
ed the top of the wall with its burden teaching him a lesson 
that lie never forgot. 

Perseverance is as useful to mankind as to insects ; and 
what may it not achieve ? The old Boman philosopher 
Seneca, declares that “an obstinate resolution gets the better 
of every obstacle, and shows that there is no diCBculby to 
him who has resolved to be patient,” A like sentiment is ex- 
pressed by that delightful English poet, Robert Herrick, 
when he says : — 

“ Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt : 

Hothlng’s so hard but searolv will find it out.” 

Another couplet by the same author is entitled “ Per- 
severance,” and runs thus . — 

Hast thou begun an act ? Ne’er then give o’er : 

No man despairs to do what’s done before.” 

Shakespeare speaks of “ the king-becoming graces, as 
justice, verity, temperance, stableness, bounty, perseverance, 
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mercj', lowliness, devotion, patience, courage, fortitude,” 
where the virtue of perseverance is certainly in good com- 
pany, Again he makes a character say : “ Perseverance, 
dear my lord, keeps honor bright : to have done is to hang 
quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail in monumental 
mockery.” 

In the work that forms the first attempt at a universal 
history, the Greek writer Polybius remarks that ‘‘some 
men, like bad runners in the stadium, abandon their pur- 
poses when close to the goal ; while it is at that particular 
point , more than at any other, that others seciirethe victory 
over their rivals.” Something to the same effect is said by 
the french author La Bruyere, in this passage : “ The 
generality of men are more capable of great efibrts to obtain 
their ends than to continuous perseverance : their occupa- 
tion and inconstancy deprive them of the fruits of the most 
promising beginnings. They are often overtaken by those 
who started sometime after them, and who walk slowly, but 
without intermission.” 

Perseverance is inculcated by the proverbs of almost 
every language. The french say, “ At the first blow the tree 
does not fall,” and "Perseverance comes to the end of every- 
thing.” In German we are told, "Perseverance carries off 
the victory,” “ Perseverance overcomes everything,” and " To 
him that has perseverance nothing is impossible.” The 
Spaniard asserts that " perseverance kills the game”; while 
the Hollander phrases it, " Perseverance brings success.” 

In “ Clarissa,” that famous novel of the last century, 
Richardson writes, Patience and perseverance overcome 
the greatest difficulties.” Another old author. Sir Roger 
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L’Estrange, says we ought to “ wait the seasons of provi- 
dence with patience and perseverance in the duties of our 
calling, whatsoever difSculties we may encounter.’’ Bacon 
affirms that “ great effects come of industry and perseverance; 
for audacity doth almost bind and mate the weaker sort of 
minds.’’ Lord Chesterfield gives this excellent bit of advice : 
*' Aim at perfection in everything, though in most things it 
is unattainable. However, they who aim at it, and persevere, 
will come much nearer to it than those whose laziness and 
despondency make them give it up as unattainable.’’ Samuel 
Johnson, in his ‘"Rasselas,” puts these words into the mouth 
of one of the characters : “ Great works are performed 
not by strength, but perseverance : yonder palace was raised 
'by single stones, yet you see its height and spaciousness. 
He that shall walk with vigour three hours a day will pass 
in seven years a space equal to the circumference of the 
globe.” And, in an essay of the Eumbler, Johnson says, 
“ All the performances of human art, at which we look with 
praise or wonder, are instances of the resistless force of per- 
severance.” 

Rev. H. Hooker, in his little volume of “ Thoughts and 
Maxims,’’ writes : " Never give up ” is an excellent maxim ; 
but it means not that we should always hold on in the same 
way, as the many take it, bub in some way : in the same, if 
we can and find it good ; but in some other, if we cannot 
and find it better.” Samuel Smiles .makes this observation 
in his “ Self-help ” : “ Nor are the qualities necessary to in- 
sure success at all extraordinary. They may, for the most 
part, be summed up in these two, — common sense and per- 
severance.” The French author Marmontel gives the .follow- 
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ing definition : “ Perseverance is a perpetual stabilit}' in 
maturely considered resolutions.” Rousseau asserts that 
“ up to a certain point perseverance takes the place of 
talent.” 

If perseverance is commendable in worldly things, how 
much more is it to be advised in the things that are not of 
this world ! In an essay, " On Equability, and Perseverance 
in Welldoing,” John Robinson, the pastor of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, writes : “ And, indeed, it is a great honor to God 
when a good man, notwithstanding all discouragements 
either from within or from without, perseveres in the course 
of goodness begun, and gives not over till he comes at the 
goal, how tiring soever his way be.” The famous composer 
of “Divine Songs,” Isaac Watts, has this passage in his 
prose works, where his mind may be filled, perhaps, with 
the old theological doctrine of the perseverance of the saitits : 
“ A constant sincere pursuit of universal holiness, and 
perseverance therein till the hour of our death. This is also 
necessary in order to our arrival at heaven. We are entered 
into a race when we are first converted and set our face 
towards heaven : we must not turn backward, lest we lose 
the prize. We must keep the path of duty with sincerity 
and diligence, and in this manner we must run through the 
whole stage of life, till we reach the goal of death, if we 
would obtain the glorious crown of righteousness.” In an 
eloquent “ Lecture on Perseverance in Prayer,” John Poster 
says : ** But still men are to ‘pray always.’ What else can 
the suppliant do ? where else can he go ? This he must do. 
and persevere to do, unless he can be willing to raising all 
for lost.” This is but reiterating the words of Saint Paul 
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in iiis Epistle to the Ephesians, where he describes the 
complete armor of a Christian, and then tells how it ought to 
be used, — "Praying always with all prayer and supplication 
in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance 
and supplication for all saints.” 

A. BicrflarU. 

The habit of perseverance is specially valuable ns a 
means of mental discipline. To check the thought from 
fluttering aimlessly over many fields, to prevent the imagi- 
nation from feeding on unprofitable good, I know nothing 
so effectual as a good stiff course of logic or the thorough 
study of an ancient or modern language. It is also an in- 
strument of moral discipline. When the monks of old dread- 
ed the temptations of Satan they immediately redoubled 
their assiduous labours. And if every hour have its j)arti- 
cular occupation, there can be no time for mean jealousies, 
unclean desires, frivolous fancies ; for any of the fruitless 
projects and empty passions which too often take possession 
of the vacant mind and gradually impel it to its own de- 
struction. Adam. 



SOLID PIETY. 


^ ^ TTS Deity is the God of Love, within whose encircling 
X. arms it is beautiful to be. The demands it makes 
are to keep the Law he has written in the heart, to be good, 
to do good ; to love mati, to love God. It may use forms, pray- 
ers, dogmas, ceremonies, priests, temples, sabbaths, festivals, 
and fasts, yes, sacrifices if it will, as means, not ends ; symbols 
of a sentiment, not substitutes for it. Its substance is love 
of God ; its form, love of man ; its temple, a pure heart; its 
sacrifice, a divine life. The end it proposes is, to reunite the 
man with God, till he thinks God’s thought, which is truth ; 
feels God’s feeling, which is love j wills God’s will, which is 
the eternal Right; thus finding God in the sense wherein he 
is not far from any one of us ; becoming one with him, and 
so partaking the divine nature. The means to this high end 
are an extinction of all in man that opposes God’s Law ; a 
perfect obedience to him as he speaks in Reason, Conscience 
Afiection. It leads through active obedience to an absolute 
trust, a perfect love ; to the complete harmony of the finite 
man with the infinite God, and man’s will coalesces in that 
of him who is All in All. Then Faith and Knowledge are 
the same thing. Reason and Revelation do not conflict ; 
Desire and Duty go hand in hand, and strew man’s path with 
flowers. Desire has become dutiful, and duty desirable. 
The divine spirit incarnates itself in the man. The riddle 
of the world is solved. Perfect love casts out fear. Then 
religion demands no particular actions, forms, or modes of 
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thought. The man’s ploughing is holy as his prayer ; 
his daily bread as the smoke of his sacrifice ; his 
home sacred as his temple ; his work-day and his sabbath 
are alike God’s day. His priest is the holy spirit within 
him ; faith and works, his communion of both kinds. He 
does not sacrifice reason to religion, nor religion to reason. 
Brother and sister, they dwell together in love. A life 
harmonious and beautiful, conducted by rectitude, filled full 
with truth and enchanted by love to man and God, — this is 
the service he pays to the Father of All. Belief does not 
take the place of life. Capricious austerity atones for no 
duty left undone. He loves religion as a bride, for her own- 
sake, not for what she brings. He lies low in the hand of 
God. The breath of the Father is on him. 

" If joy comes to this man, he rejoices in its rosy light. 
His Wealth, his Wisdom, his Pow’er, is not for himself alone, 
but for all God’s children. Nothing is his which a brother 
needs more than he. Like God himself, he is kind to the 
thankless and unmerciful. Purity without and piety within ; 
these are his Heaven, both present and to come. Is not his 
' flesh as holy as his soul, — his body a temple of God? 

" If trouble comes on him, which Prudence could not 
foresee, nor Strength overcome, nor Wisdom escape from, he 
bears it with a heart serene and full of peace. Over every 
gloomy cavern and den of despair, Hope arches her i-ain- 
bow; the ambrosial light descends. Eeligion shows him, 
that, out of desert rocks, black and savage, where the 
Vulture has her home, where the Storm and the Avalanche 
are Born, and whence they descend, to crush and to kill ; 
out of these hopeless cliffs falls the river of life, which flows 
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for all, and makes glad the people of God. When the Storm 
and the Avalanche sweep from him all that is dearest to 
mortal hope, is h0 comfortless ? Out of the hard marble of 
life, the deposition of a few joys and many sorrows, of birth 
and death, and smiles and grief, he hews him the beautiful 
statue of religious tranquility. It stands ever beside him, 
with the smile of heavenly satisfaction on its lip, and its 
trusting finger pointing to the sky.” 

TJieodore Parl'er. 

What is solid piety ? It can be best described nagatively 
by contrasting it with what is not. In the first place, it is 
something different from that shallow effervescence of emo- 
tional religion which spends itself in occasional outburst of 
pious sentiment which produce no lasting results. It is also 
to be distinguished from that exuberance of personal energy 
which often springs from vanity and which seeks ones’ own 
glory of God. Thirdly, it is wholly free from a desire to 
shoiv in preference to the desire to he. Solid piety is more 
concerned with the thing that is true and right in the eye 
of God than with things agreeable to men. Solid piety 
primarily seeks conformity to the will of God and wholly 
surrenders itself to that will. It is deep in insight, profound 
in feeling, broad in spiritual sympathies, strong in the sense 
of duty, unflinching in courage full of the spirit of self-’ 
surrender and of the love of God. Meditation and action 
are equally developed in it; in moments of solitary reflection 
it is absorbed in communion with God, and in moments of 
energetic action it gives itself freely for the service of man. 

Indian Messenger. 



LIBERATION FROM ONE’S PLACE. 


^I^HE instinct which drives men to travel is at bottom 
X. identical with that which fills men with passionate 
desire to know what is in life. Time and strength are often 
wasted in restless change from place to place ; but real 
wandering, however aimless in mood, is always education. 
To know one’s neighbours and to be on good terms with the 
community in which one lives are the beginning of sound 
relations to the world at large ; but one never knows his 
village in any real sense until he knows the world. The 
distant hills which seem to be always calling the imagina- 
tive boy away from the familiar fields and hearth do not 
conspire against his peace, however much they may con- 
spire against his comfort ; they help him to the fulfillment 
of his destiny by suggesting to his imagination the deeper 
experience, the richer growth, the higher tasks which await 
him in the world beyond the horizon. Man is a wanderer 
by the law of his life ; and if he never leaves the home 
in which he is horn, he never builds a home of his own. 

It is the law of life that a child should leave his father 
and separate himself from his inherited surroundings, in 
order that, by self-unfolding and self-realization, he may 
substitute a conscious for an unconscious, a moral for an 
instructive relation. The instinct of the myth-makers was 
sound when it led them to attach such importance to the 
wandering and the return ; the Separation efiected in order 
that individuality and character might be realized through 
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isolation and experience, the return voluntarih’ made 
through clear recognition of the soundness of the primitive * 
relations, the beauty of the service of the older and 
wiser to the younger and the more ignorant. We 
are born into relations which we accept as normal 
and inevitable; we break away from them in order 
that by detachment we may see them objectively and from 
a distance, and that we may come to self-consciousness ; 
we resume these relations of deliberate purpose and 
with clear perception of their moral significance. So the 
boy grown to manhood, returns to his home from the world in 
which he has tested himself and seen for the first time, with 
clear eyes, the depth and beauty of its service in the spiritual 
order ; so the man who has revolted from the barren and 
shallow dogmatic statement of a spiritual truth returns, in 
riper years and with a deeper insight, to the truth which is 
no longer matter of inherited belief, but of vital need and 
perception. 

The ripe, mature, full mind not only escapes the limita- 
tions of the time in which it finds itself, it also escapes from 
the limitations of the place in which it happens to be. A 
man of deep culture cannot be a provincial; he must be a 
citizen of the world. The man of provincial tastes and 
ideas . owns the acres ; the man of culture commands the ^ 
landscape. JSe knows the world beyond the hills ; he sees 
the great movement of life from which the village seems 
almost shut out ; he shares those inclusive experiences which 
come to each age and give each age a character of its own. 
He is in fellowship and sympathy .with the stnaller commu- 
nity at his doors, but he belongs also’ to that greater comoiu- 
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nity which is coterminous with humanity itself. He is not 
disloyal to his immediate surroundings when he leaves them 
tor exploration, travel, and discovery ; he is fulfilling that 
law of life which conditions true valuation of that into 
which one is born, upon clear perception of that which one 
must acquire for himself. 

The wanderings of individuals and races, which form so 
large a part of the substance of history, are witnesses of 
that craving for deeper experience and wider knowledge 
which is one of the springs of human progress. The Ameri- 
can cares for Europe, not for its more skillful and elabo- 
rate ministration to his comfort ; he is drawn towards it 
through the appeal of its rich historic life to his imagina- 
tion, and through the diversity and variety of its social 
and racial phenomena. And in like manner the European 
seeks the East, not simply as a matter of idle curiosity, 
but because he finds in the East conditions which are set 
in such sharp contrast with those with which he is fami- 
liar. The instinct for expansion which gives human history 
its meaning and interest is constantly urging the man of sensi- 
tive mind to secure by observation that which he cannot 
get by experience. 

To secure the most complete development one must live 
in one’s time and yet live above it, and one must also live 
rin one’s home and yet live, at the same time, in the world. 
The life which is bounded in knowledge, interest, and activity 
by the invisible but real and limiting walls of a small com- 
munity is often definite in aim, effective in action, and up- 
right in intention ; but it cannot be rich, varied, generous, 
and stimulating. The life, on the other hand, which 
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is entirely detached from local associations and tasks 
is often interesting, liberalizing, and catholic in spirit ; but 
it cannot be original or productive. A sound life— bal- 
anced, poised, and intelligently directed — must stand strong- 
ly in both local and universal relations ; it must have the 
vitality and warmth of the first, and the breadth and range 
of the second. 

This liberation from provincialism is not only one of 
the signs of culture, but it is also one of its finest results ; it 
registers a high degree of advancement. For the man who 
has passed beyond the prejudices, misconceptions, and 
narrowness of provincialism has gone far on the road to 
self-education. He has made as marked an advance on the 
position of the great mass of his contemporaries as that 
position is an advance on the earlier stages of barbarism. 
The barbarian lives only in his tribe ; the civilized man. in 
the exact degree in which he is civilized, lives with human- 
ity. Books are among the richest resources against nar- 
rowing local influences ; they are the ripest expositions of 
the world-spirit. Travel is robbed of half its educational value 
unless one carries with him a knowledge of that which he 
looks at for the first time with his own eyes. No American 
sees England unless he carries England in his memory and 
imagination. Westminster Abbey is devoid of spiritual 
significance to the man who is ignorant of the life out of 
which it grew, and of the history which is written in its ' 
architecture and its memorials. The emancipation from the 
limitations of locality is greatly aided by travel, but it is 
accomplished only by intimate knowledge of the greater 
books. The Oidlooh. 



POWER. 


T he passion for power is one of the most universal ; nor 
is it to be regarded as a crime in all its forms. Sweep- 
ing censures on a natural sentiment cast blame on the 
Creator. This principle shows itself in the very dawn of our 
existence. The child never exults and rejoices more, than 
when it becomes conscious of power bj* overcoming difficul- 
ties, or compassing new ends. All our desires and appetites 
lend aid and energy to this passion, for all find increase of 
gratification in proportion to the growth of our strength and 
influence. We ought to add, that this principle is fed from 
noble sources. Power is a chief element of all the command- 
ing qualities of our nature. It enters into all the higer 
virtues, such as magnanimity, fortitude, constancy. It 
enters into intellectual eminence. It is power of thought 
and utterance, which immortalizes the products of genius. 
Is it strange, that an attribute, through which all our passions 
reach their objects, and which characterises whatever is great 
or admirable in man, should awaken intense desire, and be 
sought as one of the chief goods of life ? This principle, we 
have said, is not in all its forms a crime. There are, indeed, 
various kinds of power, which it is our duty to covet, 
accumulate, and hold fast. First, there is inward power, the 
,most precious of all possessions ; power over ourselves ; power 
, to withstand trial, to bear suffering, to front danger j power 
over pleasure and pain ] power to follow our convictions, 
however resisted by menace or scorn ; the power of calm re- 
liance in seasons of darkness and storms. Again, there is 
a power over outward things ; the power by which the mind 
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triumphs over matter, presses into its service the subtilest 
and strongest elements, makes the winds, fire, and steam its 
ministers, rears the city, opens a path through the ocean, and 
makes the wilderness blossom as the rose. There is another 
power, which should not be lost sight of. We mean power 
over our fellow creatures. It is this which ambition chiefl)* ^ 
covets, and which has instigated to more crime, and spread 
more misery than any other cause. We are not, however, 
to condemn even this, universally. There is a truly noble 
sway of man over man ; one which it is our honour to seek 
and exert ; which is earned by well-doing ; which is a chief 
recompense of virtue. We refer to the quickening influence 
of a good and great mind over other minds, by which it 
brings them into sympathy with itself. Far from condemn- 
ing this, we are anxious to hold it forth as the purest glory 
which virtuous ambition can propose. The power of awaken- 
ing, enlightening, elevating our fellow creatures, may, with 
peculiar fitness, be called divine ; for there is no agency of 
God so beneficent and sublime as that which He exerts on 
j.ational natures, and by which He assimilates them to Him- 
self. This sway over other souls is the surest test of great- 
ness. We admire, indeed, the energy which subdues the 
material creation, or developes the physical resources of a 
state. But it is a nobler might which calls forth the intel- 
lectual and moral resources of a people, which communicates^ 
new impulses to society, throws into circulation new and 
‘ stirring thoughts, gives the mind a new consciousness of its 
faculties, and rouses and fortifies the will in an unconquer- 
able purpose of well-doing. This spiritual power is worth 
all others. Glmnning. 



PRAYER. 


4 LONE of all beings here below, man prays ! Among 
his moral instincts none is more natural, more uni- 
versal, more indestructible than prayer. The child inclines 
to it with eager docility. The old man betakes himself 
thither, as to a refuge against decay and solitude. Prayer 
comes spontaneously to young lips which with difSculty 
stammer out the name of God, and to dying lips which no 
longer have strength to pronounce it. Among all nations 
celebrated or obscure, civilised or barbarous, one meets at 
every step acts and forms of invocation. Wherever men live, 
in certain circumstances, at certain times, under the control 
of certain impressions of the soul the eyes are raised, the 
hands clasped, thekness bent to implore aid or render thanks, 
to adore or to appease. With transport or with fear, 
publicly or in the secretary of his heart, it is to prayer that 
man betakes himself, in the last resort to fill up the void of 
his soul, or to bear the burdens of his destiny ; it is in 
prayer that he seeks, when all else fails, strength for his 
weakness, consolation in his grief, hope in his virtue. 

ilf. Guizot. 

If you wish to live in God, live in prayer. If you wish 
to feel the immediate presence of God, pray for something 
which is immediately and really for your life or consolation. 
Know this for certain that God supplies real wants. If 3 ^ou 
have no wants, you require no God. But remember if you 
require things which can be supplied by men or the earth, 
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you cannot expect so much as to see God. You can see 
God only when you require things which cannot be supplied 
by men. True it is that all things and all men are of God, 
and from God, so that to ask anything of them is to ask the 
help of God ; but in asking from them direct, you have 
deprived them of their divinity. These would not help you 
to realize God. Your prayer must always be independent 
of all earthly things. Your prayer must rise direct to the 
throne of the Most High ; and whatever you receive in res- 
ponse, you must accept thankfully. This is a new and real 
means of communion or yoga. Pray without ceasing, and 
realize God in every kind of supply that is coming to you. 
This is yoga ; it is both easy, natural and real. 

Unify and ike Minister. 

The highest act of prayer is impossible unless and until 
the human suppliant deliberately seeks to meet God abso- 
lutely alone. To secure such al oneness with God we are 
bidden to “ enter into the closet,” to find some place and 
time where we may shut ourselves in with him. This is so 
important that it made emphatic by repeating the thought 
in another form — as though the word " closet ” were not 
enough. Christ adds, “ And when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father, who is in secret” — a second word, mearv^ 
ing essentially the same as closet — a secret place. And 
those who know how needful and helpful such secret times 
and places for prayer are, will secure, at any cost the silent 
season even though, like the Psalmist, it be found necessary 
to rise before others wake, and " prevent the dawning of the 
morning; The Indian Witness. 



PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


T he virtue of prosperity is temperance ; the virtue of 
adversity is fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of 
the Old Testament : adversity is the blessing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater benediction and the clearer reve- 
lation of God’s favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you 
listen to David’s harp, yon shall hear as many heHrselike 
airs as carols ; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost bath laboured 
more in describing the afflictions of job than the felicities 
of Solomon. Prosperity is not without many fears and dis- 
tastes ; and adversity is not without comforts and hopes. We 
see in needle works and embroideries, it is more pleasing to 
have a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than to 
have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground; 
judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure 
of the eye. Certainly, virtue is like precious odours, most 
fragrant where they are incensed or crushed : for prosperity 
doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best discover 
virtue. Bacon. 

Not to be unduly elated in good fortune nor unduly 
depressed in bad, to bear the inevitable with dignity, to do 
the right and rejoice in the beautiful, to love life and not be 
afraid of death, and to believe steadfastly in God and a better 
future, is at once living and robbing death of its bitterness. 

8ixecl(fass. 



SELF-PURITY. 


/^|AHLS includes the cardinal virtue of chastity/ and is it- 
Jl self involved in the duty of self-control. 

But it implies purity of imagination and feeling, as 
well as the control of appetite. No virtue is more essen- 
tial to personal welfare. When once the desires to which 
a vile imagination gives rise have become a mental habit, 
a dark prospect opens to the unhappy victim. 

1. His body suffers. Insidious nervous affections in- 
vade it, tending to debility and early death. 

This connection between the vice and its effects may 
not be immediate and perceptible, but it is sure. 

2. The intellect suders. The calamity usually falls 
more heavily upon the intellect than upon the body. The 
fine prospects of many youths at school have thus been 
blighted by causes eluding the most vigilant guardianship. 
Listlessness, aversion to mental effort, feebleness of memory, 
the want of resolution and perseverance, are among the 
most significant attendants of the vice' in question. Parents 
and teachers labour in vain to ennoble the intellect that is 
debased by lust. 

3. The /lecrri suffers. The amiable affections, which 
render husbands and wives, parents and children, neighbours 
and associates, happy in their mutual relations and duties, 
are vitiated and impaired. 

4. Beasm herself is sometimes dethroned. A large 
portion of the victims of lunacy and idiocy, in the asylums 
of both continents, have been brought there, as statistics 
prove, by the vices in question. But where one person passes 
to the extremity and becomes a public example, hundred 
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suffer and perish on the way. Their vices live and die 
mostly in their own bosoms. Multitudes enfeeble their health, 
impair their mental vigour, curtail their usefulness, dimi- 
nish their substantial enjoyments, and shorten their lives, 
by vices which only the light of eternity will reveal. 

The Scriptures are verj' explicit in condemnation of all 
impurity. No judgments are heavier, no penalties more 
severe-, than those which they’ pronounce against this vice. 
Solomon says, “ the lips of a strange woman drop as an 
honey-comb, and her mouth is smoother than all ; but her 
end is bitter wormwood, sharp as a two-edged sword. Her 
feet go down to death ; her steps take hold on hell,” 

The following are the rules by which to preserve self- 
purity : — 

1. Never allow the imagination to form impure images, 
or to dwell upon scenes calculated to excite the sensual pas- 
sions. 

2. Never frequent those kinds of amusements which 
tend to defile the imagination and infiame the lust of 
pleasure. 

3. Avoid all those books whose chief attraction is that 
they excite and please the mind, at the expense of enfeebling 
and debauching it. 

4. Discard all such pictures, however beautiful and 
fascinating, as tend to enkindle impure feeling. There are 
enough in the great world of fine arts without them. 

5. Lend no ear to conversation or songs of impure 
character.' Every person who would protect his purity, must 
guard the avenues to his mind through the ear as well as 
the eye. — Progress. 



WHAT QUAKERISM STANDS FOR. 


T^OE what is right; not what is expedient. For courage 
of conviction ; not a weak Bubmiaaion to incipient 
evil. For love and forbearance ; not hatred and strife. 
For cheerful obedience to those in authority ; not rebellion 
against wholesome rule. For good taste and simplicity ; 
not dead conformity or display. For neat, tasteful homes ; 
not ostentatious mansions. For wholesome recreations ; 
not corrupting diversions. For cordial hospitality ; not 
elaborate entertainments. For honesty and fair dealing; 
not injustice and avarice. For moderation in all things ; 
not extravagance in many things. For pure every-day 
living ; not spasmodic goodness. For broad cultured 
minds and warm hearts ; not selfish intellectualism and 
coldness. For self-respecting aid to the needy ; not de- 
moralising charity. For simplicity in worship ; not forma- 
lity and grandeur. For sincerity and freedom in belief; 
not cant and narrowness. For toleration ; not assuming 
judgment. For the inward revelation of truth ; not de- 
pendence upon dogmatic theology. For faith in God and 
the divine Christ in men ; not faith alone, but both 
combined. — Friend's Intelligencer and Journal. 



QUIET THE POWER TO BE. 


^ TTNQTJIETNESS, ’ says an old writer, ‘ is the greatest 
U evil that can come into the soul except sin.’ The 
truth and force of this remark will be seen when we consider 
a few of the blessings which depend on the power to ho quiet. 

^1. Consider how much we lose of the beauty of the world 
when our hearts are full of the unrest which selfish desire 
and striving generate. Without the tranquil mind it is almost 
impossible to enjoy nature. The flowers and hills and stars, 
the running brooks, and the winds among the trees tell ns 
little, if anything, of their secrets when we are disquieting 
ourselves in vain. We must be quiet to get the best 
impressions from this universe of sights and sounds. 

2. Consider how much we lose of what is gracious, beau- 
tiful and helpful in our human relations, because we 
carry about with us an unquiet mind, a heart seldom or never 
at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathise. 

Our restless and selfish moods, tempers, and habits 
diminish our sensitiveness to the poetry and pathos of hu- 
man life, take from us the gift of appreciation, and leave 
us with little power to respond to the sweet and gentle 
sanctities of home and friendship. 

3. Consider how much we lose of ourselves, how we 
fail to come into true and complete possession of ourselves, 
because we have so little of the power to be quiet. The 
literary sense, one of the masters of literature tells us 
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perishes for want; of repose, and the same might be said of 
even finer and more precious gifts — the gifts which make of 
men great prophets and great saints. Alas ! for all that 
God gives and man loses. 

4. The power to be quiet has its intellectual value. 
It is necessar}' to clear, deep and strong thinking. The 
mind must be quiet to get the best work out of itself, and 
to be able to penetrate or grasp clearly any subject. Vexed 
by vulgar desires or irritated by slights, it cannot secure 
that concentration of power which is so essential to clearnest 
and directness of vision. To think to any good purpose is 
is not enough even to be alone : we must have the power 
to bo quiet when we are alone — the power, that is, to hold 
the mind calmly and steadily to its work above all the strife 
and tumult of the lower life. 

0 , The power to be quiet has its ethical as well as its 
purely intellectual value. To be able to answer in moments 
of critical trial the vital question, ‘What is the right thing 
to do ? what is my duty ?” we must be able to separate 
ourselves from the excitement and urgent pleading of pri- 
vate desire and interest, from the tyranny of wordly idea and 
custom, and from the convention which often takes the place 
of conscience. The clear vision only comes to the calm heart 
— the heart free from wrong feeling and selfish afiection. It 
is the placid lake that reflects the mountains and the blue 
skies, and when the night comes down, the everlasting 
stars. So it is in the quiet soul the lights of the moral 
heavens reflect themselves. 

6. To receive the deepest religious impressions, to 
have the great truths of religion as a real and vital posses- 
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sion, we must have the power to be quiet. The eternal voices 
are not heard when the world and passion are speaking, 
and we are troubled about man}' things. 7’he visions of 
the seer and mystic ask for discipline and quietude. It is 
the calm, brooding spirit that has given us the prophets of 
the East and the West. The quiet and contemplative mind 
shares the blessing of the pure in heart who see God. ‘ Be 
still and know.’ ‘ When I was silent I heard a voice.’ It 
is in stillness and silence, when mind and heart and soul 
are fully awake but calm, that we are most conscious of the 
One Presence. 

In secret silence of the mind 

My heaven and there my God I find. 

Many of us find it hard to believe what we would fain 
believe, and much of our religion is a dim and doubtful 
tradition, just because wo have lost the power to be quiet. 
Out of life and experience come the great revealings. What 
does it matter, as George Fox once said to Cromwell, that 
we have the Scriptures if we have lost the Spirit that wrote 
them ? We cannot-expect the unseen things to be supreme 
and commanding realities to us if they are never allowed to 
get sole and undisturbed possession of our feeling and 
thought, and if all those secret and subtle ways are closed 
by which the Silent Spirit approaches the heart. 

7. The power to be quiet is power for worship. It is 
essential to prayer, and to the receiving of the full benefit of 
onr gathering together from time to time for the social rites 
of religion. The best things do not force themselves unbidden 
upon us ; we must be prepared to receive them, prepared to 
meet our God. It would change some of our familiar forms 
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of speech if we realised how possible it is that when we are 
complacently dismissing a religious service as ‘dull,’ we may 
in that judgment be passing sentence upon ourselves and he 
condemning our own unserious and unthoughtful moods and 
habits. 

8. The power to be quiet is the condition of all noble 
and fruitful activity. To be busy does not always mean 
to be fruitful. Many so called busy .men, both in the 
world and in the Church, are painfully barren and un- 
interesting, and their bustling activities add little to the 
sum of human good. Industry, enterprise and zeal are not 
everything. The contemplative side of life, has its pressing 
claims. True and sound progress in almost every sphere 
depends, equally alike, on action and thought. To be 
practical does not mean to be shallow. What we do depends 
ultimately upon what we are. Without the power to be 
•quiet our work must suffer in quality and become woefully 
superficial and defective. 

9. Amid the care and strife of our common life how 
much we need the power to be quiet ! It is pitiful to be at 
the mercy of things which are but the incidents of a brief and 
passing day. To be strong and brave we must have root in 
ourselves. To get out of life a Divine education we must have 
the quiet and well-balanced mind which in prosperity keeps 
us humble and in adversity patient. The power to be quiet 
means power to suffer and be strong, power to compel losses 
to' yield us some moral gain, and out of temporal defeat 
to wrest an eternal victory. 

Quiet work, quiet pleasure, quiet feeling, quiet thought, 
quiet prayer are things of which people appear to be utterly 



ipnornnt. They spend even their liolidfi}’s in crowds, 
and the noise of the big town or city has become such a 
part of their nature that they innst have the echo of it among 
the hiii? and by the sea. 

T*^ is possible, however to cultivate and preserve the 
power to be quiet, the quietude not of weakness but of 
streiicth. not of passion exhausted hut of passion controlled 
and used, not of a world renounced hut of a world subdued 
to the service of the soul and the obedience of Christ. 

'Jedlfrifion will help us — frequent pauses in our busy 
day.'! for serious reflection upon life’s meaning and end. and 
for cherishing those highest thoughts which come not in 
noisy but in silent hours. Player will help us — the prayer 
that brings the sense of the Unseen Presence into our life, 
and the quickening and sustaining thought of the eternal 
goodness and care ; the prayer that means the identification 
of the human will with the Divine will— lost in God, The 
vjorship 0/ ihe Church will help us— correcting and enlarg- 
ing our individualism by giving us the sense of universal 
and eternal relationships. Obedience will help us. Great 
peace have they whose obedience to the highest and best is 
quick and who, instead of getting away from things seek 
rather to get right with things, to be reconciled to the 
Divine order of the world and life, reconciled to God. It is 
the peace of Jesus which the world cannot give nor take 
away, but which enable one to be quiet in the world, to 
venture abroad into all its excitements and strifes with a 
calm and brave heart, and while seeking things temporal to 
win with them and through them all the finest and most 
enduring things of life. Rev. J. Hunter, H.D. 



THE LOVE OF READING. 


^ ^ VP I were to pray for a taste which should stand me 
jL in stead under every variety of circumstances, and 
be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, 
and a shield against its ills, however things might go amiss, 
and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
reading. I speak of it of course only as a w’orldly advantage, 
and not in the slightest degree as superseding or derogating 
from the higher oflSce and surer and stronger panoply of 
religious principles — but as a taste, an instrument, and a 
mode of pleasurable gratification. Give a man this taste, 
and the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail 
of making a happy man unless, indeed, you put into his 
hands a most perverse selection of books. You place him 
in contact with the best society in every period of history — 
with the wisest, the wittiest. — with the tenderest, the bravest, 
and the purest characters that have adorned humanity. You 
make him denizen of all nations — a contemporary of all ages. 

The world has been created for him. It is hardly possible but 
the character should take a higher and better tone from the 
constant habit of associating in thought with a class of 
thinkers, to say the least of it, above the average of humanity. ' 

It is morally impossible but that the manners should ' 
take a'tinge of good breeding and civilisation from having 
constantly before one’s eyes the way in which the best-bred 
and the best-informed men have talked and conducted them- 
selves in their intercourse with each other. There is a gentle 



but perfectly irresistible coercion in the habit of reading, well 
directed, over the whole tenor of a man’s character and con- 
duct. which is nob the less eifecbaal because it works 
insensibly, and because it is really the last thing he dreams 
of. It cannot, in short, be better summed up than in the 
woi’ds of the Latin poet. 

Emollit mores, nec Fin'd esse feros. It civilises the con- 
duct of men — and suffers them not to remain barbarous. 

Sir John Ilcrschell. 

There is nothing in which men deceive themselves more 
ridiculously, than in the poin of reading, and which, as it 
is dbiumonly practised under the notion of improvement, 
has less advantage. The generality of readers, who are 
pleased with wandering over a number of books, almost at 
the saihe instant or if confined to one, who pursue the 
author with much hurry and impatience to his last page, 
must without doubt be allowed to be notable digesters. 
This unsettled way of reading naturally seduces us into as 
undetermined a manner of thinking, which unprofitably 
fatigues the imagination, when a continued chain of thought 
would probably produce inestimable conclusions. All 
authors are eligible either for their matter or style ; and 
it is prodigious arrogance in any one to imagine, that by 
one hasty course through a book he can fully enter into the 
souland secret of a writer, whose life, perhaps, has been 
busied in the birth of such production. 

Sir Eichard Sieele. 
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MAN’S NEED OF fJELIGfON. 


S ELIGION is natural to man. To trust in a Higher 
Power is a need of the human mind and heart. 'Men 
worship and adore God because their- heart and their flesh 
cry out for Him. Human nature has a craving for an infinite 
Upholder and Friend. Men do not eat and drink because 
books of physiology have taught them that food is necessary 
to support life, and have explained how it is transformed by 
the digestive organs into flesh and blood. They eat because 
they are hungry. So men do not worship because they have had 
the existence of God satisfactorily proved to their intellect, 
but because they are hungry for some spiritual and angelic 
food. No matter how low down men are, they feel this appe- 
tite ; no matter how high they go, they never outgrow it. They 
may sometimes fancy that there is something wise and manly 
in dispensing with religion. In certain states of civilisation 
and manners they may 8tand<apart from religious institutions. 
Some, like the, great poet Lecretius, may confound religion 
with superstition, and so reject both. But thfese are passing 
passions, eddies in the stream of thought :.the great human 
current sweeps as steadily towards God as the rivers towards 
the ocean. 

While man’s Intellect, lost in the boundless varieties 
of things, seeks some unity, some central axis of belief, it can 
rest only -in the idea of a Supreme Being. While man’s 
Will aspires upward, — ambitions of progress, growth, 
accomplishment — it must always seek strength through faith 
in a Supreme Providence guiding all souls in their appointed 
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path. While man’s Heart yeo.rns for a love which no earth- 
ly affection can satisfy, it must turn to commune with the 
Infinite Father. While human life is full of sorrow man 
c.aniior. dispense with the comfort which comes from the 
Holy Spirit. As long as tyrants are to be resisted, slaves 
redeemed from their chains, the power of the wicked opposed, 
and the black depths of cruelty and unselfishness uncovered 
to the dog, the lovely reformer, with no earthly helper, must 
trust, in an Infinite and Almighty Justice. All goodness 
longs for God ; all who love truth cry out for the perfect 
truth : everything noble within ‘us ascends towards Him. 
As we trust in the better and higher part of our nature we 
bftUevft move and mote in God. So it is that faith is the 
evidence of things not seen. — so it is that the pure in heart 
at last see God, 

Prayer, devotion, the struggle’ for truth, the martyrdom 
to duty, — these bring us near to Go'd : these are the cherubic 
wings by which we ascend, passing the flaming bounds of 
space and time. Loyalty to conscience, trust in goodness, 
obedience to truth ; the belief of the Intellect that behind 
all changing phenomena there is an unchanging essence'; 
the faith of the Heart that whatever is tender and loveable' 
in the world has its source ' in • the AH-bountiful and the' 
^All-good; the conviction of Conscience that’ below all 
that seems false and evil there is an' Inflnite Justice, that 
there is a perfect goodness towards - which all- wrong tends 
as its solution, that there -is a. revelation! of righteousness to 
come,-;-theBe-un5eal-the'eyes of'the soul, and bring us into 
permanent -commiihion -with the -.Infliiite and the Eternah 

BevV 8, iMet6her''.Willi<imsy 



RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


M oral purity is in inverse ratio to religious zeal and 
devotional fervor. Is this starting proposition true ? 
We would fain sa}’ — No. But facts compel us to pause and 
ponder before returning a decided reply. Look at Hindu- 
ism, Christianity and Mahomedanism, study the history cf 
the most devout, the most enthusiastic and the most self- 
mortifying sects in each denomination, peep into the secret 
life and character of ascetics, devotees, friars, mendicants, 
yogis and vairagis, and you will find ample data to convince 
you that after all devotion and moral purit}'^ do not always 
go together. I would be foolish to argue that religion is 
adverse to, or incompatible with, morality. Both have tijeir 
root in Divinity. Both belong to God and spring from His 
holy nature. Religion is as much God’s tj uth as morality. 
In fact, they are the same thing viewed under different as- 
pects and in different relations. Essenbiallj' they identified 
with each other. The religious man must be moral. The 
moral man must be religious. Of course, we speak of true 
religion and morality. He who is godly is as religious as 
he is moral. But in the wox'ld we do not perceive this iden- 
tity. Instead of identity or even harmony we see, in many 
•cases, positive discord • and hostility. He whose heart is 
apparently immersed -in devotion, whose lips always breathe 
prayer, -whose eyes delight in the beauty of heaven, seems 
ready to violate the laws of veracity and honesty. He who 
prays rhoat, for hours and days together if need be, is not 
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diligent or attentive in the simpler matters of domestic duty. 
He who loves the Divine Father, does not, perhaps, love 
his earthly father. He who seeks heaven with too much 
devotion, often neglects his business on earth. He who is 
in eternity, is not quite punctual in time. He who lives, or 
thinks he lives, only in God, is not quite faithful to man 
and woman. These are facts, and need no proof. We have 
all come in contact with such cases in the course of our 
daily observation. Nay, even in our own lives we often 
meet with such instances. Of this we are all aware, having 
experienced it often and often, that in spite of our best 
prjiyers we retain impurity and unrighteousness in actual 
life, that in society and at home we are different from w'hat 
we are during prayer. The fact is that the habit of dealing 
constantly with the higher and more sacred realities o{ 
heaven, begets a contempt of worldly things and worldly 
duties. Morality seems small to many religious minds 
Veracity, justic, honesty in money matters, the duty of pro- 
viding for family and children, kindness to the poor, punctual- 
ity, fulfilment of promise, all these seem little things to the 
devout, and they feel that these will take care of themselves 
if they set their hearts on higher things. They soon find 
out their mistake. The neglect of morality breeds laxity in 
morals, and subsequently positive immorality. Religion 
must be accompanied by severe moral discipline. The 
most devout and prayerful need constant watchfulness and 
hourly struggle to keep their lives in harmony with their 
prayers. 


Unity and the Minister. 



MENTAL INTEGRITY IN RELIGION. 


EHOLD, thou desirest truth in the inward parts ; and 
13 in the hidden part thou shalt make me to know wis- 
dom. Psa. li, 6. 

Try me, my thoughts shall not vary from my speech. 
The Service Books reading of the 17th Psa. and 3rd verse. 

That truth is, is the sacredness and hope of life . By 
the integrity of things they are ; by integrity in their use, 
they serve. It is the integrity of the granite that rei'oices 
the builder, that makes the heart of the sculptor glad. The 
integrity of the ochre keeps the sunshine in the picture, 
making glad the generations that delight in its beauty. 
The integrity of the oak realizes the ship upon the waves, 
riding the storm. The integrity of the steel keeps the hur- 
rying train to its faithful paths, and the commerce of a world 
is done. 


The integrity of life makes the harvests come, each 
after its kind. It makes the cattle on the thousand hills, and 
the sheep in all the meadows. It makes the lily a thing of 
beauty, and the thrush a thing of joy. It keeps the rose in 
its endless generations, and the sparrow flying its song ' 
through the centuries. It makes the heart of the faithful 
dog beat true to man in all this pilgrimage up into civili- 
zation. 

It is the integrity of the builder that makes the gra- 
nite a cathedral ; of the sculptor that makes the marble 
told in an imperishable beauty the passing ideal of his hearth 
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It is the integrity of the mechanic that makes the track 
faithful to the engine and the engine faithful to the track. 
It is the integrity of the gardener that makes the wild fruits 
fulfil in their larger nobleness upon the trees and vines of 
his care. 

It is the integrity in the brain of man that meets the 
integrity that is in the earth, giving birth to knowledge, to 
invention, to civilization. Only through a truthful mind can 
the truth in the universe report. 

To be a teacher a man must not only think true, he 
must speak true. Espression is essential to the fulfilment 
of anything. The mind is' under this law, and must express 
itself in order to grow in power and beauty, in ability to 
think the truth. Anything in nature that does not keep its 
expression in perfect accord with itself becomes, not simply 
warped in the expression of it, but in itself, so that expres- 
sion and what is expressing through it are alike an imper- 
fection, a falsehood. A mind thinking the truth and speak- 
ing a warped truth, giving tongue to a whole lie, soon be- 
comes incapacitated to speak the truth, incapacitated to 
think the truth, and the universe can no more report true 
through such a mind than a star can report true through a 
cracked and disfigured lense in a telescope, than a song in 
a musician’s heart can report true through a shattered violin. 

In many of the activities of man’s life, this is under- 
stood, it is a necessity lived up to, compelling a loyalty to 
it as the price of any achievement. In religion there is not 
the same imperious necessity, and so there is less truth- 
speaking and truth-acting than in some other lines of human 
activity. • 
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Religion in many of its aspects is speculation, but spe- 
culation passed into dogmatism which claims to be the truth 
that must be blindly believed upon peril of eternal loss. 
The result is that religion does not grow so as to keep pace 
with man’s advancements. It does not, as it should, be the 
report of the highest truth there is in the universe, an im- 
perious word commanding man’s freest fullest loyalty. 
There would be a new birth of religion, an increase of its 
power and glory, if for one year every person teaching or 
professing religion, would I'esolve to speak nothing, to ad- 
here to nothing but what their minds, by free inquiry, were 
convinced is the truth. If there was, in religion as held by 
men, this integrity of thought and speech, this reality which 
could face the everlasting righteousness, and say, “Try me. 
my thoughts shall not vary from my speech,” it would in- 
deed become oracular, but not as the elder oracles. It 
would become oracular in the ability of the universe to re- 
port itself true, having an integral medium. 

Rev. J. jU. Scott. 



RELIGION AND RECREATIONS. 


i BSTRACT philosophy and inspiring religion difler as 
culture and conduct ; the former touches only the 
upper zones of thought, while the latter weaves itself into 
every concern of life. Acute reasoning, whether it grapple 
with the subtlest problems of life, or thread its way through 
the intricacies of puzzling casuistry, or hold the balance 
between the rival claims of conflicting duties, is an intellec- 
tual exercise which may nerve the sinews of thought or clear 
the perception of the mind. But faith — the meeting of the 
ascending soul of man with the descending spirit of God — is 
an additional facult)*, a new spirit that makes its holy in- 
fluence felt upon every activity of life, a fresh leaven that 
works as a refining and ennobling agency in the whole 
human existence, Thus viewed, philosophy is, at best, but 
an ideal plan rarely consulted in the actual structure of life, 
while religion is its main-stay and corner-stone. 

But not a few of those who admit this high office of 
religion more or less narrow its scope by placing certain 
engagements of life outside its pale. The distinction be- 
tween what is meet for the religious and what is suited to the 
secular aspects of life, is world-old and world-wide ; and 
even where the all-embracing demands of religion are not 
received with a sneering shrug, it is often required as a 
necessity of life that piety should not be exacting in her 
rule but modestly set a limit to the measure of her interference* 
That religion is the highest concern of life is readily admitted ; 
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but, apparently on that very account, a doubt is raised 
whether certain channels in which human energies daily 
flow do not pas's through a soil too profane to receive the 
sacred waters of devotion. Some ordinary duties of man are 
believed to be so, deeply enveloped by the dust of the . world ^ 
that tho'pure light of Heaven will, it is feared, be tarnished 
in its glory by seeking to shine through them. Hence some 
of the commonest concerns of life are withdrawn from the 
realm of faith and are settled in a province of their own ; 
where society and not God, taste and not conscience, is the 
supreme legislator. Nowhere else, perhaps, is this ten- 
dency to provide an exception to the undivided sway of 
religion better illustrated than in the aliiiost universal con- 
sent with which amusements and recreations are placed out- 
side the reach of faith. Without being condemned as posi- 
tively irreligious, they are very generally supposed to be so 
little compatible with a religious spirit that, excepting a few 
select souls, the world is unable to see how i^sop can unbend 
himself and yet pretend at the same time to be a sage. 
Seriousness, often verging upon gloominess, is to the average 
mind a main feature of piety j and amusement of any kind, 
as being the very opposite of seriousness, is supposed to be, 
at best, but a graceful concession made by religion to. the 
lower instincts of man. 

But, if closely considered, religion will appear not only 
to be unopposed to recreations but directly to demand and 
encourage them. Healthy amusements and recreations,' as 
dictated by a great law of nature, are an essential requisite 
of our physical and social existence ; and they come’ with 
all the force of a duty to those who honour their' bodies. as 
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the eanctuariBET of the spirit, and esteem society as an expres- 
sion of peace and good-will among men. Nay, they are a 
testimony to the goodness of God, whose loving hand intro- 
duces so many pleasures into the cup of life. Bightly re- 
garded, games, sports, amusements, recreations — in fact, all 
pastimes are gifts of God — the generous provisions of a lov- 
ing Wisdom to lessen the burdens, to multiply the energies, 
and resuscitate the nobler activities, of life — refreshing halts 
in the march of existence — genial diversions that make the 
journey all the more agreeable. All such exercises are use- 
ful accessories to the true objects of life, and, hence, wel- 
come auxiliaries to genuine religion. But human faith, 
while lending its ardent support to every thing which is in 
accordance with a beneficient law of nature and which 
serves to illustrate the goodness of God, sternly sets its 
countenance against whatever disobeys that law or is 
antagonistic to that goodness. Stated in general terms, 
religion consists far less in what we do than in how— in what 
spirit — we do a thing, as faith, rightly understood, is more 
in the being than in the doing. Accordingly the attitude of 
religion to the pleasures of life is one of a censor or supervi- 
sor, who places the sentinels of conscience, truthfulness, 
purity and generosity at the portals of pleasure, admitting 
and encouraging those amusements and recreations which 
are calculated to relieve the fatigues of life, to refresh the 
spirit of activity, to soften the hardness of conventionality, 
to foster a feeling of union, and to promote a desire for 
brotherly sympathy ; while vetoing or keeping out those 
which make " too large inroads on our time, our fortune, our 
health, our character, or our duty,” or which “ raise and 
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warm the passions.” Pleasures are meant to be the links 
between the serious engagements of life — the handmaids 
to the noble purposes of our existence. To prescribe them 
altogether is to repeat the mistake of the ancient puritans, 
who, in seeking to make man serious, gave him a sour tem- 
per and, in trying to keep out ribaldry, chased away sociali- 
t3^ On the other hand, to withdraw the watch of religion 
over the arena of amusements is to elevate ‘ passions and 
sensations, competition and rivalry into a law and a dictator 
unto themselves ; resulting probably in life becoming a 
Lord Mayor’s day, and languor and gala-making the ebbs 
and flows of existence. But when the element of religion is 
fused into our pleasures, our very mirth will be a testimony 
to Grod’s goodness, our most trivial engagements a fulfilment 

of His purpose. Our pastimes will tell the tale of His com- 

• 

passionate Providence ; our amusements will be loving duties, 
discharged under His eye. “ White ” lies and petty jealous- 
ies thoughtless excesses and wasteful excitements, garish 
shows and giddy vanities, debasing indulgences and immo- 
dest entertainments will be happily superseded by strict pro- 
bity and spotless p\irity, fair-minded equity and genial 
toleration, wise abstinence and subdued feelings, humane 
desires and judicious relaxations. Life will prove a sphere 
of happy, yet holy, engagements, moving from duty to duty 
and joy to joy, revolving around one central Love and mak- 
ing with kindred orbs the music of universal progress. 
Thus Eeligion will be “ humanised ” and Eecreation will 
be “ transfigured, ” and man’s existence will be the sacred 
svmnhonv of duty in happiness and happiness in duty. 

' B:nmATAZTIIAM,MA.,L.T. 



RENUNCIATION. 


(^^EliSlJCUTIOX. however condctniiahle, has always 
X served to advance rather than check the propress of 
reiigioji. And every great, man had his share of anlTeriiig, of 
sacrifice for principle, of niiflinching devotion to the cause 
advocated, Christianity would not have betoi so fascinating, 
its unbounded ch.arity so enclmiting, without the pathetic 
spectacle and reineinbr.ance of the oricifixion of Christ. St. 
Paul suffered every taunt and torture for the sake of his re- 
ligion. St. Peter was chained and dragged through the 
streets of Rome. Earlv chi'istianitv is full of the stories of 

m * 

the sufferings of martyrs till at last the rage of martyrdom 
grew so wild that people courted death i>y provoking the 
heathen magistrates. Alahomed, the most i.avoured of all 
religious reformers, had yet to stiller fur his preachings, to 
be persecuted out of Mecca, to have his life constantly en- 
dangered by religious fanatics and assassins. How pathetic 
the scene of Buddha turning back from the closed chamber 
where his dear wife and beautiful child were asleep, how 
heart-rending the renunciation, how magnificent the res- 
traint of impetuous passions when one last kiss of love on 
their sweet moist cheeks was denied, lest that kiss should 
shake the resolution to abandon the world to search after 
the unseen. That renunciation, like the Christian sacrifice, 
has become the renunciation of the Buddhistic faith. And 
how much did Ws'cliffe suffer; what pangs did Jerome of 
Prague set at nought on the horrid pile of fire;' what 
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fortitude did Oranmer exhibit when he thrust his finger into 
flame to show that he cared little for bodil)' pain but much 
for the truth of his opinion. Luther and Calvin, Oranmer and 
RIorre and a hundred other notable souls have cheerfully 
sacrificed everything, . affluence and pleasure, body and 
even life, in the cause of reforms they preached / and their 
success was as much dueito their readiness of sacrifice as to 
any other cause. In short, religious or social reform has never 
been successfully preached from judicial benches or pro- 
fessional chairs but from shaky pulpits and in the naked air, 
not by mere lectures and.; preachings but by example and 
sacrifice. 

YAimA, B.A., LJmB. 

»•* if 

The world has ever, we fear, shown but small favour to 
its Teachers : hunger and tiakedness, perils and reviling, the 
prison, the cross the poison chalice have, in most times and 
countries, been the market price it has offered for wisdom, 
the welcome with which it has greeted those who have come 
to enlighten . and purify it. Homer and Socrates, and the 
Christian Apostles, belong to old days; but the world’s marty- 
rology was not completed, with these. . Roger Bacon and 
Galileo languish in priestly dungeons; Camcens dies beg- 
ging on the streets of Lisbon. . So neglected, so “ persecuted 
they the Prophets,” not in. Judea only,- but in all places 
where men have been. 

Poverty, incessant drudgery, and much worse evils, it 
has often been the lot of. Poets and wise men to strive with, 
-and, their glory to conquer. ; Locke waa banished as a traitor 
. and wrote: his essay .op the Human.understanding sheltering 



himself in a Dutch parrefc. Was Milton rich or at his 
ease when he composed Paradise Lost ? Not only low, hnt 
fallen from a height'; not onl}* poor, but impoverished ; in 
darkness and with dangers compassed round, he sang his 
immortal song, and found fit audience, though few. Did not 
Cervantes finish his work, a maimed soldier and in prison ? 
Nay. was not the Araucana, which Spain acknowledges as 
its epic, written without even the aid of paper ; on scraps 
of leather, as the stout fighter and voyager snatched any 
moment from that wild warfare ? 

Carhjlc. 

-.1 am much less regardful of the approbation of man, 
and set much lighter by contempt or applause, than I did 
long ago. I am oft suspicious that this is nob only from 
the increase of self — denial and humility, but partly from 
my being glutted and surfeited with human applause : and 
all wordly things appear most vain and unsatisfactory when 
we have tried them most. But though I feel that this hath 
some hand in the effect, yet as far as 1 can perceive the 
knowledge of man's nothingness, and God's transceiidant 
greatness, with whom it is that I have most to do, and the 
sense- of the brevity of human things, and the nearness of 
eternity,' are the principal causes of this effect; which some 
• have imputed to self-conceited ness and morosity. 

Ilichard ISaxtcr. 



RESIGNATION. 


1. My son, forsake yourself, and you shall find Me. 
Have no choice, and regard nothing as your own and you 
shall always gain. 

For a greater measure of grace is granted to yon, the 
moment you have given yourself up, and have not returned 
to self again. 

2. 0 Lord, how often shall I resign myself? and in 
what shall I resign myself? 

3. Always and on all occasions ! as in little, so, also, 
in much. I allow no reserves, but in all things I will that 
you should be divested of self seeking. How otherwise can 
you be Mine, and I thine, unles you have been inwardly and 
outwardly stripped of all self-will ? 

The sooner you effect this, the better will it be for you; 
and the more fully and sincerely it is done, the better you 
will please Me, and the greater will be your gain. 

4. Some resign themselves, but- with a certain reserve; 
for they do not fully trust in God, and therefore are anxious 
to provide for themselves, 

Some there are also who at first offer all, but afterwards 
through attacks of temptation return to what they had ieft,^ 
and so make no progress in virtue. These will not arrive at 
the true liberty of a pure heart, and the grace of a sweet in- 
tercourse with Me, unless they first entirely resign them- 
selves and continue to deny themselves daily ; without which 
a blessed union with me can neither be established, nor be 
lasting. 
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5. I have said it often to you, and now say it again,— 
forsake yourself, resign yourself, and you shall enjoy great 
inward peace. 

Give all for all, ask for nothing, desire no return ; abide 
purely and unhesitatingly in Me, and you shall possess Me. 

You shall be free in heart, and darkness shall not cover 

you. 

Aim at this ; pray for this ; let it be your one desire, — 
that you may be entirely stripped of all selfish motives, and 
thus naked may follow .Tesns naked— dying to self, and 
living eternally to Me. 

Then shall all vain fancies cease, all risings of evil, and 
superfiuons cares. 

Then, too, shall immoderate fear depart, and inordinate 
love shall die. 

Thomas a Kmpis. 

Terrestrial existence is but a period of trial, the earth 
but a land of exile. Despise it and raise yourselves above 
it. In the midst of sorrows, poverty, or slavery, you can 
still turn to God and sanctify yourselves in adoration of 
Him, in prayer, and in faith in a future that will largely 
recompense you for having despised every wordly thing. 

Mazzini. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


T he close of another year is a suitable opportunity for 
reflection upon the purpose and aim of life. We 
cannot live on continuously and watch the years go by with- 
out putting to ourselves some serious questions as to what 
the old year bears away and what the new year brings with 
it. There is, or ought to be, for each of us, something that 
we fain would ring out, and a few things, nobler and better, 
that we desire to ring in. It is, whether we think it or not, 
a momentous thing to live in a world thqit is a passing show, 
“ for man’s illusion given. ” While it recedes and disappears 
we hold on our way ; and, as in setting out on a delightful' 
journey we bid adieu to familiar and much loved sights, we 
•also strain our eyes forward, — 

“ Bidding the lovely scenes at distance hail, ” 

One of the most interesting incidents in the early life 
of Thomas Carlyle illustrates for us the attitude in which we 
all stand at the opening of a new year. He had a noble 
and devoted mother and a rugged and hardheaded father. 
The time had come when he was to leave the quiet hillside 
home at Bcclefechan, and enter the university at Edinburgh. 
His mother, tenderly solicitous of her boy to the last, rose' 
early in the morning, that she might see him ofi" and' 
accompany him on the way. Having put in his bundle all 
that he required, the two set out together on foot ; for there 
were no railroads in those days, and they were too poor to 
travel by coach. The anxious mother trudged along the 



rough mountain road with her son, and only at the end of 
the third mile did it occur to her that she would be required 
at home. Then they sat together on a heap of stones, such 
as one meets on the wild moors of Scotland, and had such 
communion as is only possible under like circumstances 
between mother and son. She fell on the young man’s neck, 
and kissed him, and said : “ God be with you, my lad, in the 
big city. Do not forget your prayers, and make a companion 
of your Bible.” Having said this and wiped the tears from 
her eyes, she turned her face homeward ; while her son front- 
ed life with a brave heart, and went on alone to render a 
good account of himself at the university and to honor his 
mother’s love. 

Something like the same position comes to each of us 
at the parting of the years. Whether our friends be many 
or few, whether our circumstances be affluent or meagre, the 
'■-necessity is upon us all of facing a new responsibility and 
determining just what we shall do with it. It is cowardly 
to drift at such a moment, and heroic to drive ; but, if we 
take the reins in our hands, it is well to determine before- 
hand what shall be our destiny. And so with every new 
year we draw our chart and map out our journey, and count 
the cost. We drop all superfluous baggage in the shape 
of idle regrets and futile repentances and besetting sins, and, 
bracing up for the journey on an untried way trust in God 
and keep a stout heart. Who is there among us all that is not 
doing exactly this at the present moment ? We hear the 
Christmas and New Year’s bells as they ring from Tennyson’s 
noble and heroic verse, and resolve that they shall bury our 
vices and greeds and lusts and enmities in a tumult of sound, 
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and stir the better life within us by their hopeful and inspir- 
ing melodies. What if our lot is hard ? We will at least 
try to mend it. What if our fortunes seem broken ? There 
is within us the power to repair them. What if we have 
committed errors and mistakes ? There is no reason why 
we should repeat them. What if the dreams of the past year 
have ended in a rude awakening? There are boundless re- 
sources of hope and enterprise still remaining. To indulge 
in fruitless remorse or morbid self-introspection at such a 
time is a disease. It is a sure sign of moral distemper and 
low fever, which we can only shake off by resolute will and 
invincible courage. 

But, in facing the future, we are not justified in suppos- 
ing that anything belongs to us by right which we ourselves 
do nothing to win. The way before us will not always run 
along the valleys or bend round the hills. It is generally 
like the roads made by the Bomans. The conquering path 
is straight, no matter what is in the way. And, if there is 
a steep bit here and there, why it has to be scaled ; and, if 
there is a river, it most be forded, and, if there is a bog, it 
bast got to be drained. Difilculty to a true man is the spice 
of life. The captain of a ship is stimulated to increased watch- 
fulness by the thought that a storm may overwhelm him, 
and that he holds in his hand other lives besides his own.' 
The father of a family has a new motive for industry and 
thrift, for uprightness and pure living, when he knows that 
his indolence or dishonesty or immorality reacts not only upon 
him but'upon his innocent wife and children, and even upon 
those still unborn. The knowledge that our earthly work and 
progress may’ at any time be cut short without warning — a 
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fact which comes home to ns with added force at the close of 
every year, as fre reflect npon many a vacant chair and deso- 
late hearth— is no small incentive to resolute and sustained 
exertion. We live in a fool’s paradise when we lookinto the 
future with a vacant, purposeless stare, and wait, like Micaw- 
ber, for semething to turn up. The necessity for enterprise, 
fortitude, efibrt. is always with us ; but it seems to front us 
with added sternness on the let of January. 

And so our word to everybody at the opening of the 
year — to the young and inexperienced, to the mature and 
discouraged, to individuals perplexed and sorely troubled, 
to struggling churches in suspense and anxiety— is this : 
There will be difficulties on your way, but keep a good heart 
and a stout resolve ; and in all likelihood you will find a 
road through the difficulties, and not improbably the diffi- 
culties themselves will be the road. 

The Chrislian HeriUler. 

Be in the habit of faithfully reviewing your conduct at 
stated seasons, A heathen philosopher strongly urged his 
pupils to examine, every night before they slept, what they 
had been doing that day, and so to discover what actions 
are worthy of pursuit to-morrow, and what vices are to be 
prevented from slipping into habits. Seek divine help in 
the performance of this important duty. Let the prayer of 
David be yours : “Search me, 0 God, and know my heart; 
try me, and know ray thoughts ; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 



THE PLACE OF REVERENCE. 


G oethe described three reverences which he regarded 
as essential in any true education, — reverence for wha*" 
is above us, for what is of the same nature as ourselves, and 
for what is below us. In an inverse order, these three rever- 
ences have been accepted by the human race in its develop- 
ment ; and they have been essential to its moral and spiritu- 
al nourishment. It may be, as some have said, that rever- 
ence began in fear ; but it soon outgrew that - feeling, and 
has been of the greatest service to mankind as a source of 
mental poise and stability. What man at first reverenced 
was crude and imperfect, without doubt ; but, even from 
the very first, he had the gift for recognizing what is good, 
true, and beautiful, and for preferring these things to any 
others. If it seemed to men in early times that God mani- 
fested himself in a bull or in consuming fire, it was not 
these things in themselves which men stood in awe of, but 
the great mystery of life, and of the power which life can 
show forth. 

As we look back over the long history of human growth, 
we must feel that it was, on the whole, good for mankind 
that reverence was inculcated by methods which now seem 
harsh and arbitrary. It took a long drill for men to get it 
bred into the bone of their natures that all things below, 
around, and above them are sacred, that life is inviolate, and 
to be held in utmost reverence wherever manifested. It was 
worth while for mankind that there were ages when men 
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feared God, trembled at the thought of his presence, and 
cringed before the coming of his Spirit. In that way they 
learned to feel that there is a supreme law of life, the subli* 
mity and majesty of which are worthy of their unfailing 
allegiance, and that moral obligation is something sacred 
and holy. It may be they could not have learned it in any 
other way than through fear ; and it was well that even that 
emotion should guide them to a conviction that what is 
right and loving and- beautiful have everlasting foundations 
on which life must be built. 

What we are to-day we owe in no small measure to the 
men who worshipped snakes and trees, who prostrated their 
souls in the presence of the hero, and who reverenced a God 
of consuming dre. It is easy enough to criticise these 
men of the early times, to point out how crude was 
their worship, how superstitious their fears, and how im- 
perfect, their moral conduct ; but it is much more needful 
that we should justly recognize how much we owe to them, 
how much of what they were is still in our natures by direct 
line of descent. That we owe to them the sentiment of re- 
verence is no small obligation, and one we can repay in no 
other way than by bringing that sentiment to the level of 
our highest thought of to-day. 

Without the struggle of those fearing and superstitious 
men of the past, we should not have in us now the spirit of 
moral purpose, the sentiment of duty and loyalty to truth, 
which we count the highest expressions of the life of our 
age. These sentiments have been bought for mankind with 
a great price, — even with the price of all that we call crude 
and superstitious in the men who went before us, and who 
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liave left for us the heritage of their search for what is 
beautiful and good. We can be worthy of what we owe to 
them only by making life more loyal and loving than was 
possible to them. 

We are sometimes unregardful of the creatures below us, 
and we too often think of them merely as the animals which 
perish. Too much of the science of the present time thinks 
of animal life merely as something to study and to experi- 
ment upon. It is needful that we should feel the sacredness 
of all life, however lowly and wanting in sentiency, and that 
no life is to be carelessly trodden upon or taken to minister 
to our needs. Every creature has its rights^ which should 
under no circumstances be invaded. No mere curiosity, no 
desire for our own pleasure and amusement,' should lead us 
to violate the sanctity of a life that is sacred and beautiful 
by the simple fact that it is life. It is for our own good, the 
loyalty and moral health of our own souls, that we should 
hold all life sacred, as well as because we would not cause 
any needless pain. When we cannot respect the right to 
live of the tiniest creature how can we expect that our own 
rights will be regarded? Indeed, nothing so kills in ns 
what is worthiest of growth as the want of reverence for 
those who are less able than we to defend themselves. 

Times have taught us to respect theoretically, the rights 
of all men, women, and children. We are very far however, 
from having realized what it is to have a large and joyous 
reverence for all human beings, to see in even the lowest and 
most degraded the possibilities of child of a Grod. Simple, ge- 
nuine reverence for man. would much help us in the solution 
of our political and our social problems ; for it would give 
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ns that sentiment of respect and veneration for what is manly 
and womanly which is necessary to any moral growth. This 
man or that may be unworthy, as we find him to-day ; but 
we may reverence in him what the race has done for him, 
and the promise it has made for him in the greatness of his 
inheritance. He has rights as well as we ; and these it is 
for our good, as well as his, that we should respect and ho- 
nor. I7o human being can be degraded unjustly, anywhere, 
without that injustice being made a part of our lives, some- 
where touching us and narrowing the circle of our happiness 
and our growth. We cannot rise far above our fellows, and 
must ever feel their burdens as our own, their griefs as a 
part of our limitations, their pain as something which has 
been taken out of our own lives. Only as reverence for 
man gains a height above selfishness and personal self- 
seeking will mankind arrive at , what all the ages have 
prophesied. 

Reverence for God grows with the growth of other forms 
of reverence. If it dies out in us, because we have escaped 
the limitations of the past, it will be to our hurt, and not to 
our good. Nothing of genuine reverence of any kind can 
the world afford to lose, for it is a part of the soul’s nourish- 
' ment. Such fertilizing of the soul as it gives is always 
needed ; and without it the best in us withers and perishes. 
Nothing can sooner bring famine to the inner life, nothing 
sooner destroy its capacity for beautiful living than the con- 
ceit that we have outgrown the reverence of the past. To 
these we owe whatever we are, in capacity for loyalty, in 
instinct for truth, in passion for what is right, in yearning 
desire for the love which is tender and unfailing. 
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If science takes away any jot of reverence for life, any 
part of our feeling of its sacredness, then it has in this par- 
ticular done mankind an irreparable injury. If the growth of 
freedom to children takes from them the sentiment of rever- 
ence for those older and wiser, then they have lost some- 
thing which the freedom cannot replace, which will make their 
lives poorer and meaner to the very'end. What we need in 
science and social life alike is reverence without fear, loj'alty 
without unthinking submission, obedience without slavish 
acceptance of the will of another. There is a reverence for 
truth without which the mind cannot advance, a reverence 
for right and justice that is essential to moral conduct, and 
a reverence for life itself that is at the basis of all our hap- 
piness. 

The wider the circle of what we can revere, the greater 
the measure of our own life. As the sentiment of reverence 
grows in us, the richer life becomes, the wider the realm of 
beauty, and the more assured the conditions of truth. What 
we cannot respect and admire has. for us nothing of worth. 
When we see the beauty, grandeur, and sublimity of nature, 
it becomes to us a priceless source of joy and pleasure. 
When we find what there is loving, noble, and self-sacrifi- 
cing in men, humanity becomes to us a constant source of 
help and strength. Then we enter into real sympathy with 
the world around us, and we feel the true spirit of brother- 
hood which binds us to all our fellows. What we revere is 
what we love, and is that which gives us the grace to live as 
men. Loyalty of soul is greater than knowledge, and no 
gain of wisdoih.can atone for loss of reverence. 

The Ghristian Register 



EARLY RISING. 


4 S a rule never He in bed later than Hve o’clock in the 
morning. The habit of early rising is a most important 
one, and leads to, and facilitates, the formation of other good 
and important habits. There is mnch truth in Dr. Todd’s 
remarks : 

“ Few ever lived to a great age and fewer still ever 
became •distinguished who were not in the habit of early 
rising.’ 

If you rise late and get about yoiir business at a late 
hour, you will certainly find that everything goes wrong all 
day. The great Eenjamin Frankfin says “ that he who rises 
late may trot all day and not have overtaken his business at 
night.” 

Dean Swift has said “ that he nover knew any man 
come to greatness and eminence who lay in bed of a morning. 
And Dr. Doddridge says that “The difference between 
rising at five and at seven o’clock in .the morning, for the 
apace of forty years, supposing a man to go to bed at the 
' same hour at night, is nearly equivalent to the addition of 
10 years to a man’s life.” 

In order to rise early, an early hour for retiring is of 
course absolutely necessary. Retiring to bed early is besides 
very conducive to health. It is stated that Dr. Dwight used 
to advise his students “ that one hour of sleep before mid- 
night is worth more than two hours after that time.” 



Dr. Todd in speaking of the habit of early rising, says 
as follows : " If yon ever hope to do anything in this 

world, the habit must be formed, and the sooner it is done, 
it is better. If any money could purchase the habit, no 
price would bo too great.” 

" ilost confidently do I believe, that he who, from his 
youth, is in the habit Jif rising early, will be much more 
likely to live to old age, more likely to be a distinguished 
and useful man, and more likely to pass a life that is peace- 
ful and pleasant.” 

And there is a good deal of wisdom and truth in what 
Dr. Watts has said 

" 1'larly to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

{Schykil.) 



SELF-CULTURE. 


H ere is a man who thinks of nothing but how he shall 
bring his nature to its highest perfection. Ho has, 
perhaps, thought chiefl}’ of the gratification of appetite, and 
now he has risen above appetite and thinks of taste, and 
looks to higher and more refined and intellectual and esthe- 
tic forms of gratification and culture, but there is the poi- 
son of selfishness in it yet. A man may have striven long 
for no other purpose than to save his soul, and then found 
that that saved soul was tainted with selfishness. And on 
the other hand, it would be a dreadful doctrine that a man 
must sacrifice everything for others. It is a doctrine that a 
man would never tell his children, that the duty of self- 
sacrifice required them to give up everything to save some 
one else. We may be called upon to sacrifice many things, 
to give up comforts and pleasures, and even life itself at the 
call of duty, but God never requires, a man to give up his 
own best self. All that we are really intended to live for— - 
character, goodness of soul, our real life — we are never call- 
ed upon to surrender. To say that we are ever obliged to 
sacrifice these essentials would be to involve God in a con- 
tradiction. To think that our absolute self was ever to be 
sacrificed on any occasion would be a terrible paradox. 
That which alone has permanent and enduring value, and 
makes life worth living is never to be given up. 

Be not afraid of self-culture, but of mistaken and in- 
complete self-culture. The text binds both self-culture an 
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self-sacrifice together in .these great words : For their sakes 
I sanctify myself. Be your best self for the good of your 
fellow-men. Jesus has gone the whole round of creation. 
He has mingled with men and wrought wondrous works 
among them, preached to them as never man spake, and 
seen and felt all the revealed glory of God in his works. He 
has led this life that never man led, not that be might stand 
as a splendid wonder among men, but that he might save 
the world to God. The noblest souls have always felt a per- 
petual reaction. Neither struggles to complete themselves 
nor struggles to save the world can satisfy them alone ; each 
needs the other to make it satisfying. One finds the good 
of all mankind a motive for doing his best. Go forth to 
serve the world, and you will know you must be a better 
man to serve it fully. -—Phillips Brooh, 


SELFISHNESS AND SELF-SACRIFICE. 


M an is more than an animal. There is an element of 
infinitude in him. He is not subject to passing feel- 
ings merely, but is capable of transcending his lower self— 
of living a higher life. As a part of nature, man is no doubt 
an animal, but as made in the image of God. he is something 
more. It is because man is not only particular but also 
universal, not only limited by space and time but also be- 
yond them, that morality and religion are possible for him. 
For, morality is the impulse to transcend our animal nature, 
to be actually what we feel we ore potentially ; and religion 
is the consciousness of our affinity to God, in so far as we 
are universal and free from the limitation imposed on us by 
our animal nature. The presence of an element of infini- 
tude, of universality in particularity, makes human nature a 
contradiction. The struggle to overcome this contradiction, 
or what is the same thing, the constant endeavour after the 
realisation of our higher self, is the root-principle of morality. 

In so far as we are untrue to the dictates of our higher 
self, we are selfish. To know nothing higher than the in- 
dividual self, to voluntarily remain confined within the pri- 
, son house of our animal nature, is selfishness. Of course, man 
cannot wholly be an animal, cannot but to some extent 
strive to overcome the innate contradiction of his nature. 
Consequently, absolute selfishness is an impossibility. How- 
ever much we may choose to remain a beast, to whatever 
extent we may have become the slaves.of passing interests 
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and animal pleasure, still we are more than a part of nature, 
more than merely finite. The struggle to overcome the 
contradiction of our nature always abides, however weak it 
may be. In so far as man regards pleasure, the satisfaction 
of animal desires, as the simmm bonum, he stifies his uni- 
versality although he can never wholly destroy it. 

The progressive transcendence of our finitude is self- 
sacrifice. This term is often understood in a one-sided, 
manner. It is supposed to mean the total extinction of our 
animal nature, the suppression of all animal desires and the 
attainment of a pure universality. This is, for instance, the 
Buddhistic idea of self-sacrifice, if we are not greatly mis- 
taken. To us blank universality is something altogether 
inconceivable. We are men in so far as we are actuated by 
desires. The term desire need not be understood in a lower 
sense. Our aspirations to become better, to become more 
and more reconciled with God, to disinterestedly serve 
humanity, ars desires. What it is to aspire to gain a higher 
life, without desiriitg to attain it, is more than what we can 
say. The extinction of desires is, therefore, something quite 
meaningless. Even our animal instincts are not meant to 
be wholly suppressed. They should be moralised not 
extinguished. 

What then is true selt-sacrifice ? It is to die to the 
lower self in order to gain the higher self. It is the enlarge- 
ment of our individual self by participation in the wider life 
of society and humanity. Such an identification with the 
wider life of society and humanity is neither the annihilation 
of self nor the- extinction of desires. The same desires that 
are immoral when employed to serve the finite ends of the 
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individual, become renewed, transformed and moralised when 
they are made to subserve the higher purposes of society, 
the state and humanity. Ambition, for instance, as the 
desire for self-aggrandisement, is positively immoral. But 
.ambition to make society better, to promote the higher in- 
terests of humanity is an altogether new thing and a virtue. 
So again anger is a vice when it is only p desire to injure 
somebody for some private grudge. But it assumes the 
form of what is called righteous indignation when it is 
directed against the moral evils that retard the progress of 
mankind. It is needless to multiply instances. In true 
self-sacrifice, which, as we have said, consists in the identi- 
fication of our individual interests with the interests of society 
and humanity, desires are not extinguished but moralised. 
Similarly our finite self is not thereby lost but widened. 
As a member of the social organism, and in faithfully dis- 
charging the duties of our various stations, we, to a great 
extent, realise our higher nature. For a fuller realisation 
of our higher self we must enter into the domain of religion. 
Religion comprehends within itself and transcends mora- 
lity , — The Indian Messenger. 

The safeguard against temptation is not seclusion, but 
self-culture. As it is not disinfectants that will most 
certainly secure one against infection, but a sound constitu- 
tion, so it is not rules of life that will strengthen one against 
temptation, but artrong soul. One must build up his 
moral constitution by :the habit 'of noble deeds and high 
thinking, by fellowship with pure women and honourable 
men. The chief aids in this regimen are literature and 
friendship;— Ian Madaren. 


19 



SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


* ^ i S self-knowledge will keep a man calm and equal 

2^ in his temper, so it will make him wise and cau- 
tious in his conduct.” 

A precipitant and rash conduct is ever the effect of a 
confused and irregular hurry of the thoughts. So that, 
when, by the influence of self-knowledge, the thoughts be- 
come cool, sedate, and rational, the conduct will be so too. 
It will give a man that even, steady, uniform behaviour in 
the management of his aflairs, that is so necessary for the 
despatch of business, and prevent many disappointments 
and troubles, which arise from the unsuccessful execution 
of immature or ill-judged projects. 

In short, most of the troubles which men meet with in 
the world may be traced up to this source, and resolved into 
self-ignorance. We may complain of Providence, and com- 
plain of men ; but the fault, if we examine it, will commonly 
be found to be our own. Our imprudence, which arises 
from self-ignorance, either brings our troubles upon us or 
increases them. Want of temper and conduct will make 
any affliction double. 

What a long train of difflculties do sometimes proceed 
from one wrong step in our conduct, which self-ignoraace, 
or incoiisideration, betrayed us into ! And every evil that 
befalls us', in consequence of that, we are to charge upon 
ourselves. 


John Mason. 



SELF-MASTERY. 


S ELF-MASTEHYjthelaatand highest stage in the develop- 
ment of character, has in itself, at least, three elements. 
One'of these elements is egoism. By egoism I mean a just, 
worthy, and proper confidence in self. Great men always 
have egoism. It is the condition of aggressiveness. Without 
aggressiveness, no man proves himself to be great. Take 
Emerson’s representative men. Plato, the philosopher, is 
the man of egoism. Swedenborg, the mystic, is the man of 
egoism. Montaigne, the sceptic, is the man of egoism. 
Shakespeare, the poet, is the man of egoism. Napoleon, the 
man of the world, is the man of egoism. Goethe, the writer 
is the man of egoism. Each of these great men is a man of 
egoism. Each of them has trust in himself. It is not 
cockyism : it is not pride blown out so big that it has be- 
come thin, and is in peril of collapsing from its very big 
thinness. It rests upon the calm weighing of the evidence 
presented by one’s self for doing great things. Some col- 
lege men have too much trust in themselves. They are in„ 
dined to trust in themselves because they are college men. 
This is foolish while one is in college ; it is more than 
I foolish when one has gone forth from college. Folks will 
soon forget whether you are college-bred. They do not for- 
get what you are or what you can do. To them the process 
of getting power is a zero. To them the results, the power 
itself, is supremely significant. Trust yourself exactly, and 
only for what you are and for what you can do. A proper sdf- 
interpretation will always produce seriousness .in any man • 
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It will also give to each man a sense of master}' in and of 
himself. And this master}’ uf himself w'ill also give to him- 
self a proper interpretation of himself. Egoism, not egotism, 
self-respect, not self-conceit, self-love, not selfishness, is an 
element in self-mastery. 

Self-mastery also has in itself the element of work. The 
master of himself is a man of work. Work is both a cause 
and a result of self-mastery. Work is an expression of the 
worker. In expression man finds a larger self. Work is his 
aUer ego, and also it may be a magnified ego. The piece 
of work done is a convex mirror of the worker. The 
expression of self in work reacts on the man, and makes him 
larger. The humblest work gives dignity to the worker who 
has put himself into it. Such an architect as the great 
Richardson of our own time must have felt this enlarged 
selfhood, as he saw his ideas soaring skyward, like birds on 
wings of stone. Such a poet as our own Lowell must have 
felt this enlarged selfhood, as he wrote the “ Commemoration 
Ode” or “ The Cathedral.” Such a romancer as our own 
Hawthorne must have felt this magnified power of himself as 
he created the immortals. It seems to me that this is some- 
what the meaning of the words written at the very begin- 
ning of the Bible, in which it is said, " God saw everything 
that he had made, and, behold ! it was very good.” This self- 
satisfaction of God with his own work helps to prove how 
good and great he himself was. He was in a sense more of 
a master of himself and more conscious of his mastery when 
he had finished the creation and looked upon it than he was 
before creation began. Necessity carries along with itself 
beneficences. ^The necessity .of work carries along with itself 
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enlargement of selfhood. And this enlarged selfhood means 
a larger hnmanity, and, if a larger humanity, a better and 
stronger one. Work magnifies. Ignorance minimizes. 
The person of the worker becomes so great that his own 
personality goes out into other personalities. He masters 
them by his own enlarging self-mastery. Work is thus both 
a cause and a result in this self-mastery of man, 0 my 
friends, thank God that you are called to be workers ! Thank 
God that you are put in a world of work ! Thank God that 
you are put in an age that calls for work ! As you love your 
own self and wish to have for yourself the largest selfhood, 
ever and everywhere be a worker. 

Self-mastery also has in itself the element of loyalty to 
the highest principle and the highest being. Self-mastery 
implies respect for all facta and truths. The freedom of 
self-mastery is born of perfect obedience to perfect law. 
The man, master of self, has sufficient intellectual acumen 
to see that there are personalities more wise than himself* 
The man, master of himself, has sufficient heart to feel the 
presence of personalities more present and more pervasive than 
his own. The man, master of himself, has sufficient will to 
recognize the fitness of his will being ruled by wills more 
puissant. The man, master of himself, has sufficient con- 
' science to accept the universal law of right. Men have long 
discussed whether God exists and if He exists at all, how ? 
for us such discussion is ended. But more important than 
the mere principle of theism held by a man is the relation 
which the man holds to the God who is embodied in this 
principle. A.mighty mental conception of thetheistic fact may 
have slight influence over life,* for the conception is purely 
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mental. The conception is never translated into a personal 
principle of belief. A slight mental conception of God may 
have great power over life, for this feeble conception has been 
translated into a personal principle. The power of God in 
a life is a product made up of the multiplicand of the mental 
conception and of the multiplier of the personal grasp which 
the man has on this conception. For one, I should prefer. a 
feeble intellectual conception and a mighty volition grappl- 
ing this belief to one’s being before I should prefer a well- 
ordered intellectual belief and only a feeble volition to make 
this belief personal. But, when to a mighty intellectual 
conception of the God is joined a mighty volition which 
makes this idea a part of one’s character, the whole person 
of the man comes into the largest, the noblest, the deepest, 
and the highest relationship to the profoundest principle, to 
the highest being. The man thus comes into a self-mastery, 
— a self-mastery which is born of loyalty to the highest, a 
self-mastery which results in loyalty to the highest. He 
has a self-mastery which comes from perfect obedience to 
perfect law. He is master of himself because he has found 
himself in this Master and Maker of us all, — God. 

This self-mastery, as seen in trust in one’s self, gives 
egoism. This self-mastery, as seen in work, gives altruism 
and a larger egoism.* This self-mastery, as seen in loyalty - 
to the highest, gives us religion. 

This self-mastery never exists for itself. A part of the 
being of the individual man, it also holds relations to other 
individuai'men. It may be called a complex of selfmasteries. 
All these self-masteries are to be adjusted each to the other. 
Bach exists for all, and all exist for each. Every grain of 



Etar-duBt, iins ndation to all thi* worlds. Mow it, and joti 
chttiigo the centre of gr.avity ol tin* nniveree. All the world? 
have relation to tlie urain of ptar-dnBt. Tho worldfi preFerve 
it in it? place and relations. Thu*-' the univerFe, with it? 
myriad fclare, haviim infinit- .•-pice to wander in, roll? on in 
perfect order, keeping time with the ceninrie? .and with the 
eecondF. Kach in.an, ns he eoine- to iii? lari:** felfhood, a*- he 
becomes master, Im? relation? with liuinnnil,\ and divinity; 
and divinity and hnmnnily have lelatMii? niih him. He 
exists for all. .and all e.xifit for him. All of the component 
parts of humanity should move through the de.athles? ages 
in perfect harmony, in larger dovelopmenta, in higher attain- 
ments of being. Isnel came to hi? sph'ndid /enitli in Solo" 
mon, and then fell into the night of darkness and exile. Hut 
humanity in God sliould come, in the progre?? of the ages, 
to a xciiith from which it should never decline, hut whence 
it should seek a still higher and higher zenith, of which the 
limitations .are to be found only in the infinite Godhead. Such, 
I do believe, is the destinv of Inimanitv and of everv worthv 
member of it. For this glorious consummation “ tlie whole 
creation groaneth and tr.av.aileth in pain." Tlirougli all these 
struggles and trials and m.asteries, the creation is re.acliiiig 
upward and onward to this gloi-ious, infinite fnlfilment. Such 
a consummation is the result of the adoption of sons into the 
love of God, is the recognition of the divine Fatherhood of 
the human spirit, is the making of all of love into law. and 
is the transmutation of all of law into love. All the disciplines 
of training, all the learning of scholarship, all the rcfincmenta 
of culture, are for the sublimation and extending of this 
self-mastery into God and into humanity. Charles F. Tliwinri 



SELF-RELIANCE. 


H enry Ward Beecliemsed to tell this story of the way 
in which his teacher of Mathematics taught him to 
depend upon himself: — 

" I was sent to the blackboard, and went, uncertain, full 
of whimpering. 

“ ‘ That lesson must be learned,* said my teacher, in a 
very quiet tone, but with a terrible intensity. All expla- 
nations and excuses he trod under foot with utter scornful- 
ness. ‘ I want that problem : I don’t want any reasons why 
you haven’t it,’ he would say. 

‘ “ I did study two hours.’ 

“ ‘That’s nothing to me: I want the lesson. You need 
not study it at all, or you may study it in ten hours, just to 
suit yourself. I want the lesson.’ 

“ It was thought for a green boy, but it seasoned me. In 
less than a month I had the most intense sense of intellectual 
independence and courage to defend my recitations. 

“One day his cold, calm voice fell upon me in the midst 
of demonstration, ‘No.’ 

“I hesitated, and then went back to the beginning ; and 
on reaching the same point again, ‘No !’ uttered in a tone of 

conviction, barred my progress. 

“ 'The next !’ and I sat down in red confusion. 

He, too, was stopped with ‘No !’ but went right on, 
finished, and, as he sat down, was rewarded with ‘Very well.’ 

" ‘Why,’ whimpered, ‘I recited it just as he did, and you 
said ‘No !” 

■ “ ‘Why didn’t you say “Yes,” and stick to it? It is not 
enough to- know your lesson ; you must know that you know 
it. You have learned nothing until you are sure, if all the 
world says “ No,” your business is to say, “ Yes and prove 
it ,’” — Barnes Horn. 



SELF-RESPECT. 


S ELF-respi’Ct is tho jinblosfc garment with whicli a man 
ma}’ clothe himself— the nio.st elevating feeling with 
which the mind can he inspired. One of Pythagoras’s wisest 
maxims, in his " Golden Verses.'" is that with which he 
enjoins the pupil to “ reverence himself." Horne up hv this 
high idea, he will not defile his body by sensuality, nor his 
mind by servile thoughts. This sentiment c.arried into 
daily life, will he lound at the root of all the virtues — cle.an* 
liness, sobriety, cliastity, morality, and religion. “ The 
pious and just honouring of ourselves,"' s.aid Milton, “ may 
be thought tho radical moisture and fountain-head from 
whence every l.aud.able and worthy enterprise issues forth."’ 
To think me.anly of one’s self, is to sink irj one’s own esti- 
mation as well .as in tlie estiin-ation of others. And ns the 
thoughts .are, so will tlie acts he. Man cannot aspire if he 
look down ; if he will rise, he must look up. The very 
hnmhleat may he sustained hy the proper indulgence of this 
feeling. Poverty itself may be lifted and lighted up by 
self-respect ; and it is truly a noble sight to see a poor man 
hold himself upright amidst his temptations, and refuse to 
demean himself hy low anlions. 


Smikf. 



MORAL SELF-REVIEW. 


may try many things,” said the wise old bard 
lyX of Weimar; “only not live at random”; and if 
you would not live at random, it will be. necessary for you 
to fix set times for calling yourself to account. In commer- 
cial transactions it is found a great safeguard against debt, to 
pay for everything, as much as possible, in cash, and, where 
that is not possible, not to run long accounts, but to strike 
clear balances at certain set seasons. Exactly so in our 
accounts with God and with our souls. The best charts and 
the most accurate compasses will bring no profit to the man 
who does not get into the habit of regularly using them. In 
this view the illustrious practice of the 'old Pythagoreans 
(who were a church as much as a school) presents a good 
model for us. 

“ Let not soft sleep usurp oblivious sway 
Till thrice you’ve told the deeds that mark’d the day ; 
Whither thy steps ? what thing for thee most fitted 
Was aptly done ? and what good deed omitted ? 

And when you’ve summed the tale, wipe out the bad 
With gracious grief, and in the good be glad ! ” 

No man, in my opinion, will ever attain to high excel- 
lence in what an excellent old divine calls “ the life of God 
in the soul of man,” without cultivating stated periods of 
solitude, and using that solitude for the important purpose 
of self-knowledge and self-amelioration. “ Commune with 
your own heart on your bed, and be still,” said the Psaimist. 
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“ Who never ate with tears his bread, 

And through the long-drawn midnight hours 
Sat weeping on his lonely bed, 

He knows you not, ye heavenly Powers ! " 

Are the well-known words of a poet who certainly 
cannot be accused of being either roethodistical in his habits 
or mawkish in his tone. " Let not tlie sun go down upon 
your wrath,” said St. Paul ; — all which utterances plainly 
imply the utility of such stated seasons of moral review as 
the Pythagorean verses prescribe. 

Hlacho. 

Every night, at the close of the day, you ought to 
review most strictly all your conduct. You will find duties 
omitted during the day: will not the examination lead you to 
repent of what was wrong, and to avoid it to-morrow ? You 
will find time wasted ; an hour here, and half an hour there : 
will not the examination do you good ? You will find that 
you have spoken unadvisedly with your lips : and ought you 
not to know of these instances ? You will find that you have 
sinned with the thoughts : will it not do you good to recall 
these instances? Perhaps you have made one efibrt to 
resist temptation, and to do your duty ; and it will cheer 
you to recall it. Life will pass from you while you are 
making good resolutions, and hoping to do better, unless 
you bring yourself to account daily. 



SENTIMENT. 


l^VBRY noble action is the expression of a noble feeling. 
Ty Backot the deed is the sentiment from which it proceed- 
ed. It matters little how persistently a man may talk of 
his sympathy with the oppressed or of his enjoyment in the 
higher things of life, if his dally conduct continually gives 
the lie to his words ; and, on the other hand, a man need say 
little about his religion or his theory of ethics, when day 
after day he is evidencing the genuineness of his convictions 
by kindness to others and repression of selfish impulses. If 
any proof is needed of the existence of good in natures that 
seem sometimes most given over to evii impuises, the fre- 
quent (iccurrence of deeds of flawless self-sacrifice even there 
shows that, so long as men cannot gather grapes of thorns 
nor figs from thistles, so long must actions of tenderness and 
unselfishness proceed from something akin to their own 
nature. If this is true of single deeds, .it is even more in- 
evitable in deliberate courses of action, persisted in despite 
of difficulties and discouragements, shaped by the hours of 
insight, and unaltered by the hours of depression. When a 
man comes to a great conviction of duty, he is not to be 
turned aside by trifles from the carrying out of its logical 
sequences. Thus a reasonably adequate philosophy of life is 
important beyond estimate, since it decides for us what 
manner of creature we shall be ; and the old theology was 
right in insisting on the need of a new life, — that is, ' a new 
principle or a new conviction of duty as the foundation of a 
new character of course of action. 
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In an adequate philosophy of life there is place for 
every exalted sentiment. Whatever makes for harmony and 
beauty in the world of contemplation or in the world of ac- 
tion, must be a help in the general progress toward good- 
ness. Lower aims are less attractive, as one listens to a 
symphony by Beethoven or gazes at the Sistine lltladonna 
or yields himself to the word music of a great poet. The 
beauty of the mountains or the sea, the masterpieces of art, 
serenely pure or eternally true, are all in league with the 
great forces that make for morality; and they conspire to- 
gether to lead the soul to the recognition of the unity of 
truth and beauty and goodness. 

Nevertheless, the dulness of a nature that never refreshes 
itself by art or music is hardly more— no, not ns much — to 
be dreaded as the paralysis of action that sometimes comes 
from regarding these things as an end in themselves. No 
state -of mind is more hopeless than that which looks com- 
placently on its own capacity for eesthetic enjoyment, and 
rests satisfied therewith. The people who can stand unawed 
and unhushed by the grandeur of a mountain or the glory 
of a sunset, chattering all the time about their love for 
nature ; the people who tell you that they adore poetry until 
you wish to hate all rhymed expression ; the people who are so 
sorry for the Armenian martyrs that they cannot even read 
accounts of their sufierings, and yet have no morsel of 
pactical help for them, — these are the ones whom Emerson 
must have meant when he talked of souls that are lost by 
mimicking souls. ' 

One of the most significant chapters in Dr. James*' 
" Psychology” is that in which he warns young people, from. 
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a scientist’s point of view, that no reservoir of maxims or 
fund of sentiment is worth anything in the formation of 
character unless every opportunity is taken for putting 
these principles into concrete action. Every time a 
fine glow of feeling is allowed to evaporate without bearing 
practical fruit, it is worse than a chance lost ; for it actually 
hinders the next emotion from accomplishing its proper result, 
He notes, for instance, the relaxing effect that music may 
have upon character when indulged in to excess by those who 
are not performers, nor sufficiently gifted to take it intellec- 
tually as well as emotionally. He advises such never to 
suffer themselves to have an emotion at a concert, for in- 
stance, that they do not afterward express in one way or 
another. “ Let the expression be the least in the world, ” 
he says “ speaking genially to one’s grandmother, or giving 
up one's seat in a horse-car, if nothing more heroic offers ; 
but let it not fail to take place.” 

It can never be asserted too often that fine feelings are 
worth anything only when they embody themselves in fine • 
deeds. If the feelings are genuine, they cannot help thus 
revealing themselves ; and then they do not need much 
explanation or talking about, Ouce allowed to degenerate 
into sentimentality, they become the basis of insincerity,— 
that most fatal element of character. 

The Ghristian Register. 


A LIFE OF SERVICE. 


H appily we all, or with very few exceptioHs, serve one 
anotlier in a greater or less degree. Certainly every 
one who is not immediately idle or vicious does this in some 
way, whether he intend it or not. Even the selfish man. if 
he have ordinary good sense and honesty, cannot help being 
of some adv.'intage to his neighbours, or to the community, 
though such a thought may never have influenced a single 
action. His very eflbrts for his own welfare reach further 
than himself. He cannot earn money without giving to 
others his strength or skill. He cannot spend it without 
encouraging some department of industry. Yet no one, I 
suppose, for a single moment entertains the idea that his is 
a life of service. There are also multitudes of others swayed 
alternately by selfish motives and generous impulses, and 
who do good in various ways as they drift through the world, 
yielding to their tendencies and desires as they arise. Neither 
can they claim such a life. 

The essence of a life of service is its mmious aim. Most 
of us are full of purposes which we pursue with various 
degrees of energy. We intend to eaim a living, to provide 
for our families, to attain some excellence, to procure some 
pleasure, to gain an education or a fortune, a name, or a 
position. But it is only the few who hold all their intentions 
subject to one controlling and definite purpose, viz., to live a 
life of service. Indeed, the word itself is distasteful to some, 
who associate it with servility and thraldom, and continuous 
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self-sacrifice. Yet the fact is that no compulsion can ever 
extract the true service of the heart and life. It is nothing 
if not free, spontaneous, and untrammelled. 

He who thus devotes himself to the service of his fellow 
men, does not separate himself from the ordinary occupations 
and interest of life ; still less does he neglect his own welfare. 
To do so would soon frustate his aim. There is no good 
thing which can come to him personally which may not be 
made directly subservient to the furtherance of his purpose, 
while whatever tends to cramp his powers, and narrow 
his life, curtails also his ability to serve mankind. If he 
have no wealth, how can he bestow it ? If he have no edu- 
cation, how can he supply mental needs ? If he have no 
po.wer, how can he exert any ? If he have no influence, whom 
can he reach ? If he be not cheerful and content, how can he 
shed abroad a spirit of cheer and comfort ? No, the man 
who pledges himself 'to a life of service, must see to it that he 
has the means to carry it out. His duties to himself are ren- 
dered more, not less, binding. He will cherish his health 
and strength, develop his powers of mind and body, and 
welcome gladly everything which will make his life broader, 
richer, and happier, knowing that thus will he add to his 
value, and increase his power of serving others. 

At the same time he will bold all these things subordinate 
to his controlling purpose, and will be ready to resign them, 
whenever he finds them to be incompatible with it. With 
6ll his other powers, he will have the power of sacrificing 
Self, whenever his intelligence shows him that a life of 
service demands it. A recent writer says truly, “ In this 
capacity of sacrifice, regardless of self, we have the purost 
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easencp of the best religions ; a human qualit^v which exists, 
which has been evolved in the long travail of the world, but 
which may be cultivated with prospects of vastly greater in- 
crease now that its heauty and price are perceived and 
valued 

Even in the political world, singleness of purpose, a 
true public, and social spirit are valued more than great 
.talent and eloquence without them. A life of selfish ease 
and indulgence is pardoned to great wealth and position 
with less readiness than formerly ; and with the growth of 
democracy, such a temper must necessarily spread both in 
extent and intensity.” 

This life of service is one that can be lived by all who 
have the heart and will to embrace it. No one is too rich, 
too intellectual, too high in rank or station to adopt it. We 
have bright e.xamples of men with princely fortunes, who hold 
every honour the world has in her gift, who are quietly, 
lovingly and intelligently living this life of service. They 
prize their possessions and opportunities chiefly for the power 
they afford of doing good ; and, in using this power wisely 
and kindly, they find their highest happiness. On the other 
hand, none are so poor or so humble as to be unable to live 
some life of service. It is not their advantages, but their 
purposes, not the amount of their power, but the tend of 
their desires which decide the question. Sometimes the 
weak, the sick and the afflicted, and those whose circum- 
stances are unfortunate, and whose influence is small, are 
BO imbued with the desire of serving others that their 
efforts shame many who have ten-fold their opportunities. 

It may indeed be truthfully said that this purpose, 

20 




SIMPLICITY. 


i \ /TY son, be simple, be real, be natural, dare to be thy- 
1>JL self, and none other, as God fashioned thee. Thou shalt 
have some disadvantage thus in the world’s estimate, but 
thy inborn advantage will be so great, that this thr simpli- 
city will be no loss but much and true gain to thee in the 
;end. Believe me, all great virtues are natural virtues, born, 
not made, and though it is conversely true that all great 
faults are also inborn, let me say that the importance of 
religious culture lies in this, that it serves the twofold pur- 
pose of weakening and at last removing natural faults, at the 
same time strengthening and maturing natural virtues to 
their perfection. But in order that the inherent weaknesses 
of nature should be overcome, and its inherent excellences 
be perfected, it is essentially necessary that nature itself 
should be preserved in its integrity, not marred by the arti- 
ficial processes imposed by a so-called religion or civilisation. 
Yea, my son, let me teach thee to believe in the superna- 
tural, for faith always looks out for the supernatural, but at 
the same time let me tell thee that the supernatural arises 
.by fixed laws out of the natural. What is supernatural takes 
place most naturally, and nothing is so much contrary to 
the mind of God as, what is unnatural. The terrible course 
of modern culture is that it makes men artificial, under 
values the wholesome enthusiasms of nature and casts the 
plastic materials of our mind into the moulds of wordly 
fashion, and not into divine ideals. Therefore men in trying 
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divine, from the perishable to the imperishable. Despair not 
of thy nature whoever thou art. but set thyself to work out 
its deliverance and its divine possibilities by prayer, diligence, 
and the grace of God. For if thy nature be the friend on 
« the way of thy immortal home, great indeed is the cause of 
thy rejoicing and gratitude ; whereas if thine nature be thine 
enemy thou art indeed the unhapplest of men. 0 thou 
preacher, learn therefore to convert thine own heart before 
thou dost convert any other man. 0 thou wanderer, let thy 
soul be a refuge and stronghold unto thyself before thou 
cansb be a refuge to any other wanderer. The highest prize 
a man may have as the reward of his prayer and self discipline 
is the sense of sanctification, the apotheosis of his own nature. 
The flower which blew under all the influences of earth and 
heaven, which is the handiwork of the perfect God, it neither 
loses its form, nor color, nor fragrance in the process of its 
perfection. So the soul under religious culture does not lose its 
nature but becomes larger, richer, stronger and sweeter, bear- 
ing within itself immortal seeds which will surely produce a 
tenfold and hundredfold of its kind. All thy natural kindred 
and even some of thy enemies will receive of thy fulness. 
Thus nature and culture,, inspiration and impulse, the in- 
dividual and the community are harmonised in the re- 
generate man. My son, under the utmost influences of what 
surrounds thee if thou art able to be true to thy God-given 
nature, if thou art able to outgrow thy faults, thou shalt 
surely be the son of God, and the image of thy Father. 

The World, and, the new Bispensation. 



THE REALITY OF SIN. 


Y OU who are atill as it were on the marble threshold of 
early manhood, is there no warning for folly, for levity^ 
for the careless hour, and the sensual snare, in this tremen- 
dous fact ? Is it such a nothing to you that there exists, ever 
about us, carried as it were within our own individuality^ 
never sleeping, bent upon our destruction, vast power 
hostile to Grod and to all good without us and within P Would 

I 

youth walk with such disdainful confidence into the deadly 
stakenet into which so many myriads of all ages have been 
lured by the foul bait and dragged forth to gasp in death 
upon the shore, if they realised the exceptionless experience 
of lost mankind, that unlawful pleasure, is delusive pleasure, 
whose hollowness disappoints at the time, whose penal- 
ties torture afterwards, whose effects deprave for ever ? 
Would men be so ready to dally with temptations if 
they realised that sin, in the symbols of Scripture, 
is a wild beast, crouching at the door of our hearts, 
a serpent, ever gliding through the dead leaves of our 
carelessness, to dart into our souls its subtle venom and 
defile them with its slimy trail ? Alas ! amazing as such^ 
callous security may well seem, there is nothing less like 
watchfulness, nothing less like seriousness, than the moral 
attitude of men ; and it is because they cafenot with impunity 
be thus heedless of all the warnings of Scripture, of conscience, 
of experience, that we see them so given up to their passions. 
Daily they see around them the frightful consequences of sin. 
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and yet they sin. Daily they read in every newspaper how the 
most secret sins oF men surely (ind them out, and yet they sin. 
They know that ‘God spake these words, and said,’ and yet 
they sin. They know that His ‘ Thou shalt not’ is planted, 
like heaven’s artillery against their works of the flesh, and 
yet they sin. God’s azure heaven is over them, the death- 
bell tolls ever in their ears, the earth beneath their feet is 
wrinkled graves, the horror of the unknown darkness awaits 
them, they must stand before the judgment seat of Christ, 
and yet they sin ; and as an ox to the slaughter, in the 
twilight, in the evening, in the black dark night, the fool in 
his desperate senselessness will walk to this utter certainty 
of shame and destruction, till that dark strike through him 
which has struck through the polluted bodies and the ruined 
souls of so many millions of mankind. And oh, the bitter 
and terrible awakement ! oh, to feel how frightful is the 
solidarity of evil ; to know that we have wilfully initiated 
ourselves into the hideous mysteries of iniquity ; to feel the 
heart burhing with hidden unworthiness, to have enrolled 
ourselves, however much we may disclaim and conceal the 
fatal fraternity, into the company of dogs, and drunkards 
and whoremongers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and 
maketb a lie ; to have put our secret signature to the bond 
of the infernal which some day he shall produce, and to 
which, with all the glittering faces looking down upon us, 
we shall be force^ to own in open day. Is not that an 
awful voice which peals from heaven, asking what is this 
thou hast done ? For it is thou hast done it ! 


CamwH Farrar. 



SINCERITY. 


T ruth and sincerity have all the advantages of appear- 
ance, and many more. If the show of anything be 
good for anything, I am sure the reality is better ; for why 
does any man dissemble, or seem to be that which he is not, 
but because he thinks it good to have the qualities he pre- 
tends to ? For to counterfeit and dissemble, is to put on the 
appearance of some real excellency. Now the best way ior 
a man to seem to be anything, is really to be what he 
would seem to be. Besides, it is often as troublesome to 
support the pretence of a good quality, as to have it ; and 
if a man have it not, it is most likely he will be discover- 
ed to want it, and then aU his labour to seem to have it 
is lost. There is something unnatural in painting, which 
a skilful aye will easily discern from native beauty and 
completion. 

It is hard to personate and to act a part long ; for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be en- 
deavouring to return, and will betray herself at one time or 
other. Therefore if any man think it convenient to seem 
good, let him be so indeed, and then his goodness will appear 
to every one’s satisfaction ; for truth is convincing, and car- 
ries its own light and evidence along with it, and will not 
only commend us to every man’s conscienpe, but, which is 
much more, to God, who searcheth our hearts. So that upon 
all accounts sincerity is true wisdom. Particularly as to the 
affairs of this world, integrity hath many advantages over all 
the artificial modes of dissimulation and deceit. It is much. 
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the plainer and easier, much the safer and mori* secure 
waj' of dealing in the world : it has less of trouble and 
difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger and 
hazard in it; it is the shortest and nearest way to our 
end, carrying us thither in a straight line, atid will hold 
out and last longest. Tiie arts of deceit atjd cunnijig 
continully grow weaker and less effectual and serviceable 
to those who practise them ; whereas integrity gains 
strength by use, and the more and longer any man prac- 
tiseth it, the greater service it does him, by confinning 
his reputation and encouraging those with whom he hath 
to do. to repose the greatest confidence in him, which is 
an unspeakable advantage in business and the affairs of life. 
A dissembler must always be upon his guard, and watch 
himself carefully, that he do not contradict his own preten- 
sions ; for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore must put 
a continual force and restraint upon himself. Whereas, he 
that acts sincerely, Ims the easiest task in the world, because 
he follows nature, and so is put to no trouble and care about 
his words and actions; he needs not indent any pretences 
before-hand, nor make e-vcuses afterwards, for anything he 
hath said or done. 

But insincerity is very troublesome to manage ; a 
hypocrite hath so many things to attend to, as to make his life 
a very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath need of a 
good memory, lest he contradict at one time what he said at 
another ; but truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out ; it is always near at hand, and 
sits upon our lips ; whereas a lie is troublesome, and needs 
a great many more to make it good, 
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Add to all this, that sincerity is the most compendi- 
ous wisdom, and an excellent instrument for the speedy 
despatch of business. It creates confidence in those we have 
to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiries, and brings 
things to an issue in a few words. It is like travelling in a 
plain beaten road, which commonly brings a man sooner to 
his journey’s end, than bye-ways, in which men often lose 
themselves. In a word, whatsoever convenience may be 
thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; 
but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it brings a 
man under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he 
is not believed when he speaks truth, nor trusted w'hen 
perhaps he means honestly. When a man hath once for- 
feited the reputation of his integrity, nothing will then 
serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in' the w'orld for a 
day, and should never have occasion to converse more with 
mankind, never more need their good opinion or good 
word, it were then no great matter (as far as respects 
the affairs of this world) if he spent his reputation all 
at once, and ventured it at one throw. But if he 
be to continue in the world, and would have the 
advantage of reputation whilst he is in it, let him make use 
of truth and sincerity in all his words and actions, for 
nothing but this will hold but to the end. All other arts 
may fail, but truth and integrity will carry a man through 
and bear him but to the last. 


Tillotson. 
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Tile excellence of Uunis is, indeed, nmoiig the rarest, 
whether in poetry or prose ; but, at the same time, it is 
plain and easily recognised : his Sinceritij, his indisputable 
air of Truth. Here are no fabulous woes or joys ; no 
hollow fantastic sentimentalities; no wiredrawn refinings, 
either in thought or feeling: the passion that is traced 
before us has glowed in a living heart; the opinion he 
utters has risen in his own understanding, and been a 
light to his own steps. He does not write from hearsay, 
but from sight and experience ; it is the scenes that he has 
lived and laboured amidst that he describes : those scenes, 
rude and humble as the}' are, have kindled beautiful 
emotions in his soul, noble thoughts, and definite resolves ; 
and he speaks forth what is in him, not from any out- 
ward call of vanity or interest, but because his heart is 
too full to be silent. He speaks it with such melody and 
modulation as he can; “in homely rustic jingle;” but it 
is his own, and genuine. This is the grand secret for 
finding readers and retaining them : let him who would 
move and convince others, be first moved and convinced 
himself. Be true, if you would be believed. Let a man 
but speak forth with genuine earnestness the thought, the 
emotion, the actual condition of his own heart ; and other 
men, so strangely are we all knit together by the tie of 
sympathy, will give heed to him. In culture, in extent of 
view, we may stand above the speaker or below him ; but in 
either case, his words, if they are earnest and sincere, will 
find some response within us; for in spite of all casual 
varieties in outward rank, or inward, as face answers to 
face, so does the heart of man to man. — Carlyle. 



THE USE OF SORROW. 


S ORROW is interwoven into the fabric of life ; God sends 
tears. These tears were for a divine purpose. But 
they are not the expression of his wrath ; they are not the 
special messengers of a divine indignation. He does not 
pick you out and send a burden upon you for a specific 
purpose. No, He puts humanity into a world of sorrow, 
because sorrow is the method by which character is to be 
developed. We are in the world in order that out of the 
processes to which we are subjected, including pain, the 
manifestation of the sons of God may be wrought ; we are 
in the world that out of a lower order we may be brought 
up, step by step, into the liberty of the glory of the sons of 
God ; and the only steps by which the liberty of that glory 
can be won are steps of sorrow. Grief is God’s educator. 
Trouble is God’s minister to manhood. Therefore it is that 
Paul, looking for sorrow and upon death sometimes as 
though it were an enemy, says, I am not afraid of him ; and 
sometimes says, yon cannot separate me from the love of God* 
1 hold fast to that; and sometimes says, come in, I wel- 
come you, 1 am glad that you have come, because you are 
going to render me real service, and sometimes opens the 
door atid goes out to sorrow and says, come, I want you, I 
^ollow after, if that I may be conformed unto the death of 
Christ, ^and may have participated in his suffering. It is 
because this black-hued angel carries in his hand a gift that 
Paul wants— the gift of a divine manhood. 

Lyman Abbott, L. D. 



THE STORM. 


T he storm howls and shrieks and beats the iron roofing 
of m}' humble hermitage like an arm)- of demons. 
The rain is driven like level shales, pelting and tearing the 
forest leaves that tremble. The fog thickeiiB and covers all 
like a funeral pall. Not a bird twitters, not an insect hums. 
The ceiling leaks, drip, drip, drip, dull, wearing, dark ! 1 
have only a sense of being in God, nothing more. 
All else, the storm without the storm within, is but 
the play of force which 1 did not make, cannot unmake. 
With no more than a sense that I am in Thee, 1 
have the strange power of keeping under the shelter 
of Thy feet, 0 Lord. The winds and the waters may 
carry away my little home ; disease, poverty, and passion 
may break up my poor body, they may hasten ray death ; 
but nothing can displace me from God, my abode. When the 
storm is lulled, the trees will rest j when the rain beats no 
more, the birds • will sing ; when the fogs and clouds clear, 
the sun will come out again. Force arises, force storms, 
force tears everything, then sleeps again. Life-force rages, 
the passions scream, ignorance thickens, the world howls, 
the ego is delirious, God is hidden. The pride of life is 
beaten down, the passions sleep, wisdom shines like the great 
orb, the ego softens into devout dependence, God overcomes. 
Brother, God is all in all. 


P. 0. Mozoomdar. 



HIGHER ENDS OF STUDY. 


T he necessities of our being cannot be ignore(i. It is 
esssenbial to existence that the supply must equal the 
demand. Self preservation requires that practical ends 
must be kept in view. Man’s primary duty is to provide for 
bis subsistence. That which promises the most immediate 
recompense seldom most effectively attains this end. Beyond 
our present reach, it may be, are more substantial remune- 
rations. Beyond the tilling and the reaping lies the fruition 
of our hope. It is a mistake to bound one's ambition by 
that which present necessities dictate. Who sees good only 
in what promises .quickest returns has only the narrowest 
conceptions of the possibilities of achievement. 

Goethe taught that one could not make a good teacher 
who only sought to learn what he expected to teach. Vain 
is the effort to teach what one has not mastered the formu- 
las of ; but, if only a knowledge of the technique of his sub_ 
ject inspires the teacher, the highest results will not be at- 
tained. For it may be said of other things, as Pope said of 
music and poetry, — 

“ In each ’ 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 

And which a master-hand alone can reach.” 

What profiteth study ! The practical must be attained. 
If-emolument must be a motive. Woe to him who sees 
not above and beyond it ! His narrow vision may defeat 
success. At -.best, if this were all, what uninspiring and 
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joyless drudgery ! The possibility of limiting study to this end 
is not conceded. Unconscious development to some degree 
of the faculties must be an accompaniment. The most 
mechanical effort of the brain cannot nullify the universal 
law. Growth is the outcome of study. Growth is life. 
When it ceases, death has begun. The tree will not bear 
superior fruit without nourishment and culture. “ Natural 
abilities,” says Bacon, “ are like natural plants that need 
pruning by study.” 

Study enlarges the boundaries of the universe beyond 
what is circumscribed by individual experience. It gives 
divergence to mental activities ; but through it man acquires 
the power of concentration, and the discipline which enables 
him to achieve the utmost possible. It broadens his labor- 
field till he seems to become a factor iii the world’s progress 
while working out his individual destiny. 

Study enlarges our friendships. It is the magical key 
that unlocks the doors of all treasuries filled with the wealth 
of ages gone. It compels to our service all the wisest of the 
living and the dead. It opens our blind eyes to all created 
beauty. It reaches down the stars, and unfolds the 
mysteries of the universe. It enlarges the mental vision to 
the perception of something of the infinite. 

With Milton we find “ in the quiet and still hour of 
delightful study the bright countenance of truth.” Seeking 
after truth is its highest end. The love of truth is its high- 
est inspiration. What profiteth study ? Surely, he finds it 
not in whom is not lighted the inextinguishable fire. He 
knows it not the cry of whose heart is nob, “ Oh, send out 
thy light and thy truth ; let them lead me.” To learn to 
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know truth and to love truth, this is the supreme reward. 
This is the inspiration of great achievements. The problems 
of the universe are solved. Man’s narrow environments no 
longer contain him. He is lifted up to the farthest heavens. 

Truth is the goal of all noblest effort. It is the measure 
of all discovery and all invention. It is better than any 
system of philosophy and more sacred than any creed. The 
true philosopher loves truth better than his system. One of 
them said, “Loyalty to truth is the first test of righteousness. 
They who stand in the way of its development are the foes 
of righteousness.” 

“ God is the truth, he lives by truth, he lives upon truth, 
he is the king of truth.” 

The only true teachers and preachers are they who 
stimulate and inspire a love and reverence for truth. This 
is the very flower of religion. The builded and perfected 
character is its consummate fruitage. 

But there is no perfection of human wisdom ." Oanst thou 
by searching And out God ? ” Absolute truth is beyond 
the grasp of the finite. “The measure thereof is longer than 
the earth and broader than the sea.” Men have assumed 
finality of knowledge in all the past, and all the pages of 
history are soiled with tales of tyranny and blood. 

The most devoted study, only leads a little nearer the \ 

■ inaccessible goal. The revelation of to-day makes known 
the errors of yesterday. Our ability to demonstrate them 
indicates our adavncement. “We do but learn to-day what 
our better judgment will unlearn to-morrow.” Ignorance 
disowns* itself. The perception of our limitation is the be- 
ginning of knowledge. 
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Man is what he can make of himself, and this is the 
problem for each to solve. '* Man is the whole world and the 
breath of God,” said Sir Thomas Browne. He carries 
with him what he has gathered from the generations gone, 
and he adds to it what he can assimilate from the universe 
that enfolds him. The wisest teachers are they who can best 
lead him to the highest possible development of that which 
is breathed into him. 

Whatever stimulates to higher aspirations and truer 
ideals builds up and beautifies and ennobles. Better things 
come not always at bidding ; but whatever quickens desire 
for them helps to open the way toward them. Whose ears 
have once been charmed hy the siren voice of the infinite is 
forever listening to catch and interpret deeper and diviner 
melodies. 

“ From above the starry sphere 
Gome secrets, whispered nightly to his ear; 

And the pure spirit of celestial light 
Shines through his soul.” 

L. B. Burdick. 
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SUCCESS. 


I have read of a certain wise man who, being told that 
his ships at sea had been lost, calmly replied, “ Well 
done, 0 Zeus ! for thou hast thus reduced me to the condition 
of a philosopher.” It occurred to me it might be better for 
many of us if our ships, also, were lost at sea. 

Let one stand for a moment behind the plate-glass win- 
dows of some mercantile building during the business hours 
of the day. Mark the countenances of the men that pass 
and repass, and tell me what is the story that one reads; for 
it is a page that any one may study with interest and profit. 
Isolated cases there will be of those who carry on their faces 
the signs of content and repose ; but by far the greater 
number betray emotions of fear, doubt, care, and anxiety. 
Like the submarine diver, we put on the harness, and plunge 
into deep waters for the pearl of great price which is to bring 
us success in life. Our armor is heavy ; the clanking chains 
of persistency drag at our heels ; our respiration is labored ; 
we are fettered in many ways, and we long to rise again 
into the upper air of freedom. But we are divers for the 
pearls of the sea. And this means, by far too often, the 
yielding to the mammon of unrightness, as if a man’s life 
consisted “ in the abundance of the things that he posses- 
seth.’’ 

Two business men met, after long years of separation. 
Both had’.prospered, as the world counts prosperity. Both 
had found pearls of great price. Looking back over the 
labors of the years, the losses and the gains, one said to the 



other, “ Yes, we have prospered ; but it’s a pity we must go, 
and leave it all.” It occurred to me it were indeed a pity to 
sum up one’s investments of a lifetime in such ephemeral 
securities, and to have cumbered one’s self with such a dead 
weight of unnecessary baggage. 

It came to me once, among other experiences, to breali 
up the home tiesofa lifetime and to take up life in a boarding 
house. To do this required a wholesale sacrifice of things 
collected for years, things of beauty and of value and that I 
had regarded as household gods and absolutely essential to 
my happiness. But the change was made, andl then dis- 
covered the unreality of the values of my lost possessions. 
Like Hearn in his journeyings, of whom the Indians took 
much of his property, I, too, felt that, the weight of my bag- 
gage being so much lightened, my journey henceforth might 
be much pleasanter. So I find that, at this very point when 
by so-called misfortune, expediency, or otherwise, we lose all, 
we then stand on the vantage-ground of life, “ rich from the 
very want of wealth.” For Bacon says, “ No man’s private 
fortune can be an end any way worthy of his existence.” 
What, then, is life’s true success ? Is it to do, to accom- 
plish, or to let something be accomplished in us ? I can 
conceive it, in a measure, comparatively easy to so bend one’s 
energies as to bring about great results, so that men may 
say of such a one, “ Behold, what a power he has been in the 
world !” I see from my windows the multitude as they go 
forth to their labours, and at night I see them returning. 
One has made a lucky investment, and his step is quick and 
his eye is bright ; and the world says, " He is making a 
great success.” His whole life will be changed by it. 
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, Bat the greater number return as they went, still look- 
ing for another day or for some happy future to bring them 
their expected good fortune. I mark a certain few who 
belong to neither of the above. Day after day they go to their 
labours, content with that which happens; for what M i 
chooses is to their minds better than what they choose, Kow 
it occurs to me that these are the very ones of whom it may 
be said they are living the true life. “ For what does the 
Lord require of thee” but simply this?— “to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” It is by no 
means a small thing to have learned to do justly in a world 
where injustice is the ruling principle, or to be merciful and 
kind where compassion seems forgotten and pride the rock 
of offence where souls are wrecked. 

Whoever, then, is content with whatever happens, and 
faithfully refuses to desert his post, but to live for the better- 
ment of the world, who has learned to labour and to wait, to 
see, if needs be, his ships go down, his expectations cut off 
and who is yet able to say, " Even so, it is well,”— of 
such a one who will not say, “He has learned life’s true 
meaning in submission to the will of the Highest” ? 



THE MINISTRY OF SUNSHINE 


W B hear ratich about the ministry of sorrow, — perhaps 
. more than necessary for the good of those over whose 
life hangs the dark cloud. It may not be out of place, then, 
to write a few words about the ministry or uses of sunshine/ 
There is nothing this world needs so much as sunshine. As 
a mere world of matter, nothing is so important as sunshine.' 
It fills the air with life and health, dries up the sources of 
malaria and poison, gives color and beauty to the flower and- 
joyousness to the heart of man. It fills the valley with light, 
and sends its blessings to the deepest recesses of the moun- 
tains. Indeed, we cannot conceive of a state of being in 
which we would not have need of the blessed sunshine, save 
that state where we need not the, light of the sun or the 
moon or the candle. 

“ Oh, yes ! I love the sunshine ! 

Like kindness or like mirth 
Upon a human countenance 
Is sunshine on the earth.” 

. Then, too, as we contemplate the world of spirit, the' 
uses of sunshine become apparent. The sunshine of -love and 
kindness have their mission, and their value is beyond con- 
ception. There is no mistake about it : we need the sun- , 
shine of nature to make us happy ; but the sunshine that 
throws about the soul a feeding that we are thought of and ; 
loved by others is what makes life [tolerable, and gives us a 
taste of the joy and companionship of the angels, in heaven. . 
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When we think of the sad and miserable condition of man, 
when we look into that world which reveals life’s miseries, 
the vesed, the disappointed, the oppressed, the poverty-fight- 
ing, and despairing soul, — what is there that can bring a 
bright sky into that dark region like sympathy, kindness, 
tender-heartedness ? It can make that gloomy world wear 
the brightness of spring-time, and cause the oppressed heart 
to sing for joy. The ministry of sunshine, in this respect, is 
so glorious that we can hardly overestimate it. Only they 
ean tell its true value who have been made to feel the proud 
world’s scorn, and have had daunted into their faces the 
unwelcome fact that they are despised and outcast. This 
sunshine is as valuable to such as is the light of the great 
luminary of day to the proper development of the plant 
which has been confined to a dark room. 

Sunshine makes glad the heart, not only of him who 
carries it about, but the hearts of others likewise. God did 
not intend that we should be amiable of disposition, kind, 
tender-hearted, cheerful, and happy merely, for ' our own 
peace and contentment, any more than . He ma^e the 
sun merely for the purpose of shining because it was 
bright, or the violet to have a sweet perfume just for 
its. own sake. There was a wise purpose in all this. God 
had in view our relation to our fellow-men. And I doubt' 
not that it is an established law that we cannot be happy 
ourselves if we do not make others happy. One way in 
which we can accomplish this is by bringing to bear upon 
them the influence of a sunny life. How cruel we are when 
we withhold this blessing ! We might hold back that which, 
sustains life, and yet the heart could be joyous, for man does- 
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not; live by bread alone ; bufc to withhold that which cao 
make the spirit glad is the basest of all oar actions : — 

“ Some hearts go hungering through the world, 
And never find the love they seek. 

Some lips with pride or scorn are curled, 

To hide the pain they may not speak. 

The eye may flash, the mouth may smile, 

The voice in gladdest music thrill ; 

And yet, beneath them, all the while 
The hungry heart be pining still.” 

There is this about the matter that is encouraging to 
the dejected ones : if their hearts go hungering through the 
world for this love and sunshine, and do not find it here, 
their recompense shall come when heaven’s light and sym- 
pathy shall burst upon their sorrowing and bewildered 
spirits, dispelling every shadow. 

Let us make use of sunshine everywhere. Do cares 
come, let us go at them with sunshiny hearts : they will soon 
melt away under its power. If afflictions come, nothing 
will so brighten the sick-bed as sunshine. Is the home darken- , 
ed by the shadow of death, sunshine will lighten it, and 
show us the golden stairway up which our departed have 
gone. Sunshine, sunshine everywhere, — ^in the world, in the 
home, in the church. There is joy and brightness in heaven : 
why should it he wanting here ? 


Bev. E. HerlrueJe, D.D. 



SYMPATHY. 


S YMPATHY is the soul of religion. It is a wonderfully 
sweet and beatific grace. It is the harmony of the 
afiections, and in its active, beneficent spirit a healing and 
a helpful power. Sympathy, in its tender benignities, is 
most attractive and most excellent. Sympathy is a little 
better than love, since it is love in action, is concrete, and 
comes closer to the life. It is the stream coming out of the 
lake, moving, fertilizing, giving life and gladness to meadow 
and marge. James Berry Bensel says beautifully, — 

“ Each shared ray sorrows ; yet to me 
One brought but love, one sympathy !” 

When you study the New Testament, especially the life 
and words of Jesus, whose religion was love, — “ love to God 
and man,” and to God in man, — you will see that humanity 
is religion, the only religion. God sent a man to be a saviour 
of men. Jesus always spoke of himself as “ son of man ” ; 
and into humanity he would have all pour their love, and 
for it make their sacrifices. The sympathy of God and the 
sympathy of Jesus meant help to man. 

Sympathy, gives a new touch of life and reality to every- 
thing it approaches or would embrace. Like mercy, it 
blesses him who gives and him who receives. To practise 
this beautiful charity is to be Christ-like ; for he went about 
doing good, weeping with those who weep and rejoicing with 
those who rejoice. To bear one another's burdens, to 
help each other over the hard places in life, is what we 



are here for ; for we are, after all, cliildren of oin*. FatliCi*, 
brothers and sisters of one family. Now there are natures 
which are not sympathetic, while there are others whose 
orchestral being thrills all with joy and life and satisfaction. 
The physician heals more b}* what lie carries in his face 
and heart than by what he has in his medicine-case 5 
Love and Sympathy are the gossamer threads which bind 
heart to heart, cement friendship, and enrich life with 
a flood of delights and of joys pure and ennobling. The 
Gethsemaues of life are more numerous and sadder than we 
are wont to think, and no one should snfler them alone. 
Yet, at best, each heart knoweth its own sorrow, as also its 
own joy. Our deepest experiences, whatever help we get, 
must be borne very much alone. We are like trees whose 
tops alone touch each other. The sympathetic alone can 
enter the holy of holies of our deepest life. How beautiful 
it is for people to try to feel the common current of 
sympathy which was meant to knit together heart to heart! 
Sympathy, is going over to another’s point of view, and from 
that seeing other life and the world. 

True sympathy is active, not passive : it leads, does not 
follow ; it attracts and inspires. Nature has in it hints of' 
sympathy, as in the laws of cohesion, gravitation, the ebb 
and flow of the tides, rhythm in music, and the measures of 
the pulse. Sing over the keys of a piano ; and, if you listen 
well, the song, sad or joj'ons, sings itself back again; 
Reason is the way in which we think our relationship to the' 
world : sympathy is the way we feel it 5 and this feeling of 
relationship to others and to other things is unity, is religion,' 
is God and heaven. ' We must have this sympathy to be a 
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poefc, or to read poetr}', to. understand or to do anything 
well. And; until we believe this with all our hearts and 
souls, the higher exercise of faith will be closed, and the re- 
ligious life will be stunted and perverted. 

.. By this exercise of practical sympathy we may create 
new virtues to the faulty, and redeem the evil mind. You 
can save people by confiding in them, loving them, by be- 
lieving in them when others have ceased to confide and 
appreciate, because not understanding them. 

Sympathy does not judge people by their worst, but by 
their best qualities and actions, and believes in them in spite 
of their failings and shortcomings. Nay ; some people’s 
failings so lean to virtue’s side that we want to believe in 
them, almost because of the steps aside. At least, so noble, 
but weak, are they that we easily forgive. 

The need of sympathy is very great in youth, because of 
its sensitiveness, and because it is likelv to have done 
nothing to make self understood, because it lives at home, 
and is not appreciated. Parents should be first to discover 
and call forth the germs of greatness in the child, the youth, 
and treat it as an object of great expectations, as did Mary 
of old her son. Let the neighbours say, ’* It is only Joseph’s 
son : we knew his father and mother, — very common people”; 
but say you, “ He shall be a prophet, and save Israel ! ” 
And, because of that sympathetic faith in him, he will be all 
the more likely to meet that abounding expectation, and 
justify that confidence. 

There' are many hearts and homes in need of sympathy: 
there are families where the tender, sympathetic spirit is a 
stranger. <:Husband .and wife should v take deepest interest 


in each other’e afTairs and happinePB. There is love enouph 
in the heart ; there is love enouj'h in the world. What we 
need is to exorcise this love and 8}’n>pathy which are felt, 
but shut up in the soul. Think of poor Blanco White, with 
no one near to give him sympathy, asking his servant Jfar- 
garet to sit near him, that in his sorrotv and loneliness he 
might he strengthened. 

Hear Beethoven, in the isolation of a portion of his life, 
saying, “Art alone held me back from taking my own life.’’ 
On the other hand, hear Mohammed, when asked to forget 
his early wife, in the love of tho then younger and more 
beautiful one. “Nay : I will not forget my Cadija ; for, when 
no one else in the world believed in me, she gave me sym- 
pathy,” Sympathy is the saving of many a timid soul to 
success, and perhaps to greatness ; while without it, he 
would have fallen and failed. 

So, too, in relation to social problems, love and sympathy 
are better than coldness and severity in the adjustment of the 
problems of labour and capital. Or take the more difficult 
question of poverty. Spmpathy here is needed, but it should 
be scientiGc rather than emotional sympathy. 

Charles Dickens thought, it enough that we empty our 
pockets into the hands of every beggar, to save the miseries 
of the poor; but George Eliot was wiser when he said. “Had 
either Romola or Tito been less tender-hearted, the worst 
tragedies of their lives w-ould have been avoided.” Wisdom 
must be yoked with kindness. The mntto of the Associated 
Charities in our larger cities, “ Not alms, but a friend, ” is 
excellent. 

True sympathy is the love-side of religion, the heart 
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of Jesus, The throb of a warm heart of love against our 
own, whatever our moral conditions, is always refreshing. 
There are times when the wisest and the strongest hunger 
for human sympathy, and should receive it, the rich as 
well as the poor. Sorrow [knows no grades, and religion is 
democratic. 

This sympathy ought to be deep, true, and sincere, and 
to be exercised in behalf of any or all who may stand in need 
of it. In its wider sense, it is a symphony, a whole, as of 
music, to the soul. William Ellery Channing gives us a 
recipe for such an ideal. He says, “ To live content, to listen 
to stars and birds, to let the spirit grow up through the 
common in life, — this is symphony.” 

Rev. A, Judson Rich. 

To sympathise, to feel and suffer with our fellow-crea- 
tures, is to merge our own existence into the life of the 
world, to feel the beating of the universal heart, and to 
realize, in Emerson’s words, “ that within man is the soul of 
the whole ; the wite silence ; the universal beauty, to which 

every part and particle is equally related ; the eternal One.” 
* # # 

The growth of higher feeling within us is like the 
growth of faculty, bringing with it a sense of added strength • 
we can no more wish to return to a narrower sympathy than 
a painter or musician can wish to return to his cruder 
manner, or a philosopher to his less complete formula. 

OeoTffe Miot 



TIME. 


T ime is the most undefinable yet paradoxical of things 
the past is gone, the future is not come, and the pre- 
sent becomes the past, even while we attempt to define it, 
and, like the Qash of the lightning, at once exists and ex- 
pires. Time is the measurer of all things, hut is itself 
immeasurable, and the grand discloser of all things, but is 
itself undisclosed. Like space, it is incomprehensible, be- 
cause it has no limit ; and it would be still more so, if it had. 
It is more obscure in its source than the Nile, and in its 
termination than the Niger ; and advances like the slowest 
tide, but retreats like the swiftest torrent. It gives wings 
of lightning to pleasure, but feet of lead to pain and lends 
expectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur. It sobs beauty 
of her charms, to bestow them on her picture, and builds a 
monument to merit, but denies it a house ; it is the transient 
and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but the tried and Anal 
friend of truth. Time is the most subtle, yet the most in- 
satiable of depredators, and, by appearing to take nothing, 
is permitted to take all ; nor can it be satisfied, until it has 
stolen the world from us, and us from the world. It con- 
stantly flies, yet overcomes all things by flight ; and although 

it is the present ally, it will be the future conqueror of death. 
Time, the cradle of hope, but the grave of ambition, is the 
stern corrector of fools, but the salutary counsellor of the 
wise, bringing all they dread to the one, and all they desire 
to the other ; but, like Cassandra, it warns us with a voice 
that even the sagest ' discredit too long, and the silliest 
believe too late. Wisdom walks before it, opportunity with 
it,' and repentance behind it. He that has made it bis friend, 
will have little to fear from his enemies ; but be that has 
made it his enemy, will have little to hope from his friends. 

OhesterjkWh advice to his son. 



TRAINING IN TRUTH. 


C ONSTANTLY telling a child not to lie is giving life and 
intensity to “ the lie.’’ The mere negative does not 
amount to much ; it is like a tag on a trunk ; it may be lost, 
but the trunk remains. The true method is to quicken the 
moral muscles from the positive side, urge the child to be 
honest, to be loyal, to be fearless in the truth. Tell him 
ever of the nubility of courage to speak the true, to live the 
right, to hold fast to principles of honour in every trifle : 
then he need never fear life’s crises. So it is in the matter 
of temperance teaching. . . . Fill the mind of the child 

with the beauty of temperance, not the horrors of intemper- 
ance. Show him ever that the only way to highest good is 
through sobriety. Constantly suggest this to the pupil in 
comments on the lives of the world’s great men, their influ- 
ence and example. Moral common sense shows the falseness 
of the theory of teaching evil as guide-posts on the road to 
virtue. Agitating stagnant ponds does not purify them : it 
merely sets the filth in circulation. Subjecting our physi- 
cal body to contaminating disease is not an aid to health, 
and this is equally true of the mind. No one ever learned 
morality by studying sin, but only by fixing the eye on virtue 
and following that, as the Magi followed the star in the 
east. W. G. Jordan. 



VARIETY. 


^ ^ TT ARIETY is the spices of life.” Without-, it life is im- 
V possible. The God of life everywhere and always 
furnishes us with endless varieties of things for the continu- 
ance and growth of every mode of our life, namely physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual. How many various things 
work together incessantly to produce and sustain our bodily 
life ! How many kinds of food-grains, fruits and roots are 
daily supplied by Providence to add blood to our bodily 
frames ! How many theologians, philosophers, and scientists 
are working hard to feed and nourish our intellects. How 
many homes and societies are springing up to create the 
charms of our home life and to w’eave the atttractive nets of 
our social life ! There is not a single thing in nature which 
is not composed of various elements. Variety is an essential 
condition of life, The present return of the spring-season 
draws our attention to this secret of variety. The various 
new-born beauties of vernal flowers, the various sweet notes 
of vernal singing birds, the smiling and varying beams of 
the vernal full moon and the organic and vital harmony and 
unity of men and women of various beauty and sublimity, 
exercise maddening influences upon their beholders and 
attune them to adore the God. of Beauty and Unity in 
Variety. 


Unity and the Minister. 



THE TEMPTATIONS OF WEALTH. 


H owever complicatad the problems of money are in 
tbeir economic and sociological bearing, it is a matter 
of universal consent that the pursuit of wealth is always in 
danger of becoming ignoble, and that the best of possession 
has been and always will be something to control. The se- 
ductions of gold are tremendous. The love of ownership, 
the passion of accumulation has in it a brutal origin, and the 
soul must early learn to resist this hunger, the conscience 
must become prohibitive, and be prompt with its refusals, 
else the individual becomes party to the great atrocities of 
modern capital, the awful cruelties of modern trade, the terri- 
ble tyranny of too many of the so-called “ successful men.” 
However we may state the object of life, no one will claim 
that the amassing of gold is a legitimate pursuit of the hu- 
man soul and still the golden calf is the idol before which 
many of our youngjmen bow, and a bank account is the decep- 
tive mantle that covers many deformities in the eyes of our 
young women. The temptations of wealth are mighty 
because the uses of wealth are great. We know not where 
the limit of legitimate possession may be. We do not know 
how rich a man may become without selling his own 
soul. We will not say, although Jesus did, "that 
it is easier for a camel to enter in through a needle’s eye 
than for a rich min to enter the kingdom of God,” but 
all are agreed that the woman whose diamonds are bought by 
the virtue of-, the shop girl whose three to five dollars a week 
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received from the merchant prince, is all there is that stands 
between her and the grim alternative of starvation, suicide 
or shame, is decorated with iniquit}-. All are agreed that 
the millionaire drives his brilliant equipage upon the 
boulevard, bought with money coined out of the midnight toil 
of the sweat-shops, squeezed out of the toiling man whose 
earnings have been screwed down to the pauper limit by the 
competitions and inventions of his factory, or acquires 
his wealth by the still easier road of that speculation 
in watered stocks and hypothecated bonds made profitable 
by manipulation and not by earnings, made valuable by 
combinations and the consequent compressions of others’ in- 
terest, a process which makes only a single letter’s difference 
between spcculalion and peculation. In short any wealth 
acquired by the inevitable poverty of others, any process of 
getting richer which compels others to grow poorer is an 
offence to the moral law. Such a man is a reproach to the 
humanity he represents and the stench of his wealth 
is rank in the nostrils of the angels. Somewhere 
in his life that man failed to assert his higher self. 
He did nob have strength enough to obey the divine “ Thou 
shalt not ” of the decalogue and, prince though he may be 
in outward form, he is a spiritual pauper. Though he may 
be clothed in purple and fine linen be is a moral inverte- 
brate, a creature without backbone, be is a human mollusk 
whose strength is on the outside, a creature of rings, and 
allied to the creeping and crawling things, and subject to 
the divine compassion and may the God who, as the poet 
says “will not cleave a worm in vain,” have mercy upon him. 

It is not hard to find where the line is to be drawn if 

22 
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the Botil only has power to say “ no ” at the beginning, “ no ” 
to every temptation for any gain that does not carry with 
it a “ quid p'O quo,’* that says “ no ” to every enterprise in 
the success of which there is not a benefit to the world and 
cannot be a help to all concerned. The soul must say. 
“ I will have none of that iniquity, I will not be party 
to that extortion, I will starve my conscience, impale the 
flesh with cold and hunger before I will blur my soul vision 
and blunt the sensibilities of m}' conscience.*’ 

The New Unity. 

Learn a wondrous secret, — that pennilessness is not 
poverty, and ownership is not possession ; that to be with, 
out is not always to lack, and to reach is not to attain ; that 
sunlight is for all eyes that look up, and color for those who 
" choose.’’ 


Helen Hunt. 



WILL POWER. 


" Low subjective energy is unfavourable to any surplus 
of voluntary energy for conduct over and above the expendi- 
ture in attention to ideas. And given considerable energy 
it may tend originally to divide itself in any proportion be- 
tween activity in thought and in deed. One may think so 
hard on virtue as to be incapable of the effort it requires or 
one may waste in feeling. Education cannot increase the 
store of subjective energy though fresh air, good food and 
exercise may, but education can alter the habitual distri- 
bution from any extreme to any satisfactory mean rate. As 
Aristotle taught us long ago, virtue — each virtue — may 
become a habit or secondary instinct by constant and un- 
remitting practice. Thus the general habit of practical 
reasonableness can be acquired by the practice of carrying 
out all practical ideas whatever they may be. Facilities of 
time and opportunity should be given to children from an 
early age to make easy little plans and carry them out and 
throughout the utmost care should be taken that ideas of 
beneficent action more particularly be not checked. Perhaps 
no department of education is more liable to neglect and 
perversion than this one. If the idea of reason as it deve- 
lops is to be practical then it must be lived as it comes to 
light.” 


Sophie Bryant. 



WISDOM. 


W ISDOM is not the same with understanding ; talents, 
capacity, ability, sagacity, sense, or prudence — not 
the same with any one of these ; neither will all these to- 
gether make it up. It is that exercise of the reason into 
which the heart enters — a structure of the understanding 
rising out of the moral and spiritual nature. 

It is for this course that a high order of wisdom — that is 
a highly intellectual wisdom — is still more rare than a high 
order of genius. When they reach the very highest order 
they are one; for each includes the other, and- intellectual 
greatness is matched with moral strength. But they hardly 
ever reach so high, inasmuch as great intellect, according to 
the ways of Providence, almost always brings along with it 
great infirmities — or, at least infirmities which appear great 
owing to the scale of operation; and it is certainly exposed 
to universal temptations ; for as power and preemi- 
nence lie before it, so ambition attends it, which, whilst it 
determines the will and strengthens the activities, inevitably 
weakens the moral fabric. 

Wisdom is corrupted by ambition, even when the 
quality of the ambition is intellectual. For ambition, even 
of this quality, is but a form of self love, which, seekiug 
gratification in the consciousness of intellectual power, is too 
much delighted with the exercise to have a single and 

paramount regard to the end ; and it is not according to 
\risdom that the end — that is, the moral and spiritual conse- 
quences — should suffer derogation in favour of the intellec- 
tual means. God is love, and God is light; whence it results 
that love is light ; and it is only by following the effluence 
of that light, that intellectual power issues into wisdom. 

Emry Tayloi\ 



WORDS. 


H OW wonderful a faculty speech is ! It makes human 
society possible. Apart from words — visible or audi" 
ble signs expressing inward thought and feeling — the inner 
life of every man would be an island surrounded by an im- 
passable ocean. There could be no commerce, no politics, 
no church. One great school of philosophy has maintained 
that apart from language-definite signs for ideas-there could 
even be no thought. How wonderful again, I say, is this 
faculty of speech ! The words of a mother to her child, of a 
child to a mother — the words of lovers — the words of friends 
— the words of dying men — how these remain in the memory 
of those to whom they were spoken, a light, a joy, a power* 
through all succeeding years. What palaces of beauty the 
poets have built for us with words ! What treasures of wisdom 
the wise of all countries and of all ages have laid up for us in 
words ! The words of great political orators have changed the 
temper and the thoughts of nations, have provoked war, have 
compelled peace. The words of great preachers have shaken 
the hearts of men with fear, inspired them with immortal 
hope, made real the invisible and eternal kingdom of God. 
The words of prophets, of apostles, have wrought miracles in 
the moral life of men, in many centuries, in many lands. 
The words of Christ! — the accent of God is in them, and we 
listen with wonder and awe and immeasurable joy. And to 
describe the eternal gloiy of Christ Himself, we speak of 

Him as the Word of God With our tongue we have 

blessed God in the morning for His mercy to ourselves ; how 
shall we dare during the day to speak unmercifully of the 
men who were made in the likeness of God ? We have 
entreated God to forgive us ; how shall we dare to speak 
words on fire with revenge to those who are made in the 
likeness of God ? 


B. W, Bale. 



ENNOBLING DAILY WORK. 


I T has been wisely said that “ we cannot be always doing 
noble deeds, but we can always do the most common- 
place acts nobly.” How often we realise the need of faith 
and courage to do one’s near duties uncomplainingly and 
well ! Especially when we have had our spirits uplifted by a 
release from every-day care, and been in contact with dedica- 
ted souls whose plane of life seems on a higher level ' than 
our own. Yet it is through our common-place acts that we 
must rise, if at all, and the good seed we have realized to 
be sown in our hearts by this spiritual commingling, will 
fall on poor soil, indeed, if we do ‘not permit it to enrich us 
for our daily work. The inspiration we gain by coining in 
close touch with the Divine in other human hearts, should 
restore us to our daily round of duties, be they of the head 
or of the hand, not only refreshed in spirit, but invigorated 
in body, ready to wrestle cheerfully with our work and 
ennoble it. 

It is something beautiful to perform small duties so 
noble and well that their perfectness is reflected back in the 
character of the performer. Theories of work and duty, V 
if true and sound, are valuabje and a desirable part / 
of an education, but their practical . application to the 
needs of every-day life is the test placed upon him who 
receives them. We have all heard the story of- the 
convert to a religious faith, when he was asked if it was 
under the influence of his uncle’s preaching that he was con- 
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vinced, his reply, “ No, it was my aunt’s practising,” carries 
with it a force of argument that needs no comment. It is 
the religion of character, the daily round of small, as well as 
large duties well performed, that count for so much. Not 
that we can do without preaching or seasons of refreshment 
apart from work. These the mind and spirit require to 
stimulate them to reach higher levels. In God’s great plan 
all are needed, yet in this day and generation these are wel\ 
supplied, and there is abundant room for devotion to the 
details of life, which, if attended to with fidelity, and not 
slavish adherence, enriches the character and makes ready for 
an advance toward a heavenly kingdom where human 
frailties fall away and translation to a spiritual realm 
becomes easy.- 

Most of us can recall lives that grew and grew by the 
noble performance of daily duties till they reached a time 
when it could be said of these, as was said of one of old, 
“ He was not, for God took him ” ; an ideal end for any life. 

Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 



THE WORLD AND MAN. 


T he world in which we live is not, whatever pessimists 
may say, a blank and loveless place. It is a store- 
house of rich and varied treasures ; an art gallery of richly- 
hued, ever-changing pictures, infinitely grander than the 
master-pieces of the painter’s craft. Above all, it is the ex- 
pression of an immeasurable Love. The ordered harmony of 
Nature is beneficent alike in its purposes and methods. Every 
bird, every flower, every insect presents a wonderful example 
of mingled love and sacrifice. Truly, the whole creation sings 
with joy, and the song has the one universal theme of love. 

Kant compared the Moral Law to the starry heavens, 
and found them both sublime. It is to the purpose for us to 
compare the natural goodness of man to the beauty of the 
world, and to find in both eloquent tributes to the power and 
beneficence of the Creator. If it is true of Nature that 
“The earth is crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God 
it is equally true of Man, in the words of our own grand hymn 
that 

“No more a creature of the clod, 

He knows himself a child of God. ” 

We thus perceive in ourselves the spirit of the Omnipotent 
guiding us so that we needs must aspire to the highest that 
we know, and instinctively prefer good to evil. The know- 
ledge of our. own Godlikeness comes as a revelation, opening 
up to us endless possibilities of yet grander moral develop- 
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ment than any that past ages have witnessotl. The ohl theory 
that humanity was "conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity,” 
degrading as it did both God and man, could impart no in- 
spiration and create no ideal. “As half-Gods go, the Gods 
arrive,*’ sings Mr. Rudyard Kipling in one of his famous bal- 
lads. The principle stands true for us. Not until we have 
cleared away the superstitious trappings of orthodox creeds, 
can we realise fully that the moral beauty of man is the essen- 
tial complement to the goodness of God and the brightness 
of the earth. — William Thorp. 

The world is not losing. Man is rising. He has ever 
been rising : his fall has been upward. Nature crowned 
her marvellous work with the form of a man, an animal. 
But greatest of all Nature’s work has been the leading of 
this man upward until he has come out of self, to live in the 
life of the world, to have God for his ' Father and man tor 
his brother and all things of life to which he is kin for his 
love. This is the goal of world progress. The great move- 
ments that make for the life of the world are not political, 
but social, not commercial, but moral, not material but 
spiritual. Our world is growing better. 

ffeu. E. E. Eewhert. 



ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


N othing has so much exposed men of learning to con- 
tempt and ridicule, as their ignorance of things which 
are known to all but themselves. Those who have been 
taught to consider the institutions of the schools, as giving 
the last perfection to human abilities, are surprised to see 
men wrinkled with study, yet wanting to be instructed in 
the minute circumstances of propriety ,or the necessary forms 
of daily transactions : and quickly shake off their reverence 
for modes of education, which they find to produce no ability 
above the rest of mankind. 

Books, says Bacon, can never teach the use of books. 
The student must learn by commerce with mankind to reduce 
his speculations to practice, and accommodate his knowledge 
to the purposes of life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred to scho- 
lastic professions, and passed much of their time in acade- 
mies, where nothing but learning confers honours, to dis- 
regard every other qualification, and to imagine that they 
shall find mankind ready to pay homage to their knowledge, 
and to crowd about them for instruction. They therefore 
step out from their cells into the open world, with all the 
confidence of authority and dignity of importance ; they look 
round about them at once with ignorance and scorn on a 
race of beings to whom they are equally unknown and 
equally contemptible, but whose manners they must imitate, 
and with whose opinions they must comply, if they desire 
to pass their time happily amongst them. 
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To lessen that disdain with which scholars are ihclined 
to look on the common business of the world, and the un- 
willingness with which they condescend to learn what is not 
to be found in any system of philosophy, it may be necessary 
to consider, that though admiration is excited by abstruse 
researches and remote discoveries, yet pleasure is not given, 
nor affection conciliated, but by softer acomplishments, and 
qualities more easily communicable to those about us. He 
that can only converse upon questions, about which only a 
small part of mankind has knowledge suilicient to make 
them curious, must lose his days in unsocial silence, and 
live in the crowd of life without a companion. He that 
can only be useful on great occasions, may die without ex- 
erting his abilities, and stand a helpless spectator of a thou- 
sand vexations which fret away happiness, and which no- 
thing is required to remove but a little dexterity of conduct 
and readiness of expedients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by roan is able to 
set him above the want of hourly assistance, or to extinguish 
the desire of fond endearments, and tender officiousness ; 
and therefore no one should think it unnecessary to learn 
those arte by which friendship may be gained. Kindness is 
preserved by a constant reciprocation of benefits, or inter- 
change of pleasures; but such benefits only can be bestowed, 
as others are capable of receiving, and such pleasures only 
imparted, as others are qualified to enjoy. 

By this descent from the pinnacles of art no honor will 
be lost ; for the condescensions of learning are always over- 
paid by gratitude. An elevated genius employed in little 
things, appears, to use the simile of Longinus, like the sun 
in his evening declination ; he remits his splendour but re- 
tains his magnitude ; and pleases more though he dazzles 
less. — EamhUr, 



LOVE OF THE WORLD; 


T here ib scarce a thinking man in the world, who is 
involved in the business of it, but lives under a secret 
impatience of the hurry and fatigue he suffers, and has 
formed a resolution to fix himself, one time or other, in such 
a state as is suitable to the end of his being. You hear 
men every day in conversation profess, that all the honour* 
power, and riches which they propose to themselves, can- 
not give satisfaction, enough to reward them for half the 
anxiety they undergo in the pursuit, or possession of them. 
While men are in this temper (which happens very , fre- 
quently) how inconsistent are they with themselves ! They 
are wearied with the toil they bear, but cannot find in their 
hearts to relinquish it ; retirement is what they want, but 
they cannot betake themselves to it ; while they pant after 
shade and covert, they still affect to appear in the most 
glittering scenes of life ; but sure this is but just as reason- 
able as if a man should call tor more lights, when he has a 
mind to go to sleep. . 

Since then it is certain that our Own hearts deceive us 
in the love of the world, and that we cannot command our- 
selves enough to resign it, though we every day wish our- 
selves disengaged from its allurements ; let us not stand 
upon a formal taking of leave, but wean ourselves from 
them, while we are in the midst of them. 

It is certainly the general intention of the greater part 
of mankind to accomplish this work, and live according to 
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their own approbation as soon as they possibly can : But 
since the duration of life is so uncertain, and that has 
been a common topic of discourse ever since there was 
such a thing as life itself, how is it possible that we 
should defer a moment the beginning to live according to 
the rules of reason ? 

The man of business has ever some one point to 
carry, and then he tells himself he’ll bid adieu to all the 
vanity of ambition : The man of pleasure resolves to take 
his leave at least, and part civilly with his Mistress : But' the 
ambitious man is entangled every moment in a fresh pur- 
suit, and the lover sees new charms in the object he fancied 
he could abandon. It is, therefore, a fantastical way of think- 
ing, when we promise ourselves an alteration in our conduct 
from change of place, and difference of circumstances ; the 
same passions will attend us wherever we are, till they are 
conquered, and we can never live to our satisfaction in the 
deepest retirement, unless we are capable of living so in 
some measure amidst the noise and business of the world. 

Steele. 

f 
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are responsible for the Brotherhood of Man to which you 
belong. 

Think that, if you do not make the light for the Gooc? 
nobody else will. If you do not save your country, your 
home, your own life, nobody else can 

Think that, nature is trying to drag you down, that the 
forces of evil are against yon, and that you must conquer 
nature. You can if you ivilL 

Think that, if you want to have a soul, you must enm 
it. You cannot have it for the asking. 

Think that, if you want to keep what soul you’ve got, 
you must fight for it. Be on your guard, or the best self 
ivitliin yourself will be lost before you know it. 

Think that, life from the beginning to the end is a 
struggle, a glorious struggle. The effort to win the conflict 
and show yourself a man is what gives life its purpose. 
Beraember the saying of Darwin : AJler all, a man dx> his duly. 
Believe— 

Believe that it is all going to come out right, even when 
it seems to be coming out all wrong. 

Believe that the strongest thing in the universe is the 
Strong Will. 

Believe that the will is only strong when on the right 

side. 

Believe that the strongest will is the will that first 
knows how to give in and obey. 

Believe that you can make your life all over again, and 
that it is worth your while to try it. 

Believe that the grandest thing in the universe is doing 
what you do not want to io—just because it is right. 
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Believe that the next grandest thing in the universe is 
not doing what you want to do, because what you want to do 
would be wrong. 

Believe that the strongest man in the w'orld is the man 
who can keep his good resolutions. 

Believe that it is worth while working for a Cause, the 
success of which will not be realized while you are alive. 

Believe that there is something else, somehow, sometvhere, 
fighting for you when you take the right side. 

Believe that there is something else, somehow some- 
where, fighting against you when you take the wrong side 
— not once, but always. 

Believe in war, — not war against men, but against a bad 
thing. 

Believe that other people have troubles as well as you, 
and that usually their troubles are a good deal heavier than 
yours. 

Believe that when things are going against yon is the 
time to apply in your conduct and feelings the principles 
you may have been preaching to others. 

Believe in yourself, — that there is something sacred in 
your being, a higher self, and that you can live up to 
the level of that higher self if you make the effort. 

Believe in justice, — that it must conquer, and that its 
triumph is of more importance than that just you should 
be prosperous and happy. • 

Believe in law, — that there is something sacred about 
it, whether it be the law of Conscience or the law of the 
State. 

Believe in your fellow-man,— that there is a man 
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within the man which you are to respect even when you 
cannot respect the outer man. 

Believe in mankind,— in the value of those universal 
experiences recorded in the institution of law and govern- 
ment. 

Believe that the law and government can always be 
improved, and that the book of human experience has not 
yet been closed. 

Believe in your beliefs, — believe in them with all your 
might, — but believe in the honesty of other men who may 
not agree with your beliefs. 

Believe that your beliefs will conquer, whatever happens 
because truth somehow musl conquer. 

Believe that your beliefs will never conquer no matter 
what happens, unless you stand up for them. 

Believe in the value of other men’s experience, and 
thereby save half your life from being a failure by en- 
deavouring to show that you know more than everybody else. 
Remember— 

Remember that happiness, when it conies at all, 
usually comes to those who do nob go in search of it. 

Remember that in the struggle of life it is always 
possible to turn one kind of defeat into another kind of 
victory. Try it, and see! 

Remember that, if you cannot realize ends of your be- 
ing in one way, you can in another. Realize somelhing. 
You will have to render an account somehow. 

Remember that there is nothing noble in being supe. 
rior to some other man. The true nobility is in being supe- 
rior to your previous self. 
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Remember bbat, you show what you are by the way 
you talk about people. 

Remember that, as you grow older, nature’s tendencies 
are laying their grip upon you. Nature may be on your 
side when you are young, but against you later on. 

Remember that, you can get the better of ietidcncies if 
you fight bard enough, although you can never get the 
better of nature’s laws. 

Remember not to talk too much about yourself. 

Remember that having fine sentinients is a poor sub- 
stitute for being a man. Thoughts are gifts ; but your life 
and your acts s^eak for 

Remember to judge people by what they do, not by their 
sentiments, — especially yourself. 

Remember that you may have your best friends among 
those who disagree with you. Men can disagree in their 
heads and agree in their hearts. 

Remember that the easiest person in the world to deceive 
is yourself. You can make yourself believe almost anything 
about yourself if you try it. 

Remember that the self of the sel^^es is never deceived 
It keeps a record of what you are, and it puts down every- 
thing. An act can never be undone. It has to stay. 

Remember that the true way to conquer prejudice is to 
live it down. Do not talk about it with others ; do not 
talk about it to yourself. 

Remember that resentment against prejudice can 
injure the soul almost as much as cherishing a prejudice. 

W. L. Sheldon, 
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Xi the point of view from wliieli it ought to be 
rcgaiilud as a whole. He ilnds two gicat thoughts 
1 mining through the tragedj', and traces, at considerable 
length, how the-se find expression in the history of each 
o' the I'lincipal {crsonages. lie goes on to .show how 
the thonghts tl'.iis translated into action on the stage cast 
light on the chief problems of human life, and especially 
on the light constitution and healthy growth of human 
society. The book closes with a disonerimi of the way in 
which" the principles exemplified in King Lear bear on 
the piesent state and future progress of soci.al and 
political life in India. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE 

T his is not an annotated edition of a play. It is a 
serious study of what is probably the greatest of 
Shakespeaie's works. It is an attempt to make 
the wiedom, which King Lear admittedly contains, 
available for pmclical guidance in not a few of the difB> 
cnltics tiiat beset individual, and especially social life. 

I HOPE that the little volume * * * will be welcome not 
only to former students of this college but to those 
who have studied in other colleges and universities in 
India, .and in fact to all who take an intelligent 
interest in tlie he.i1thy progress of the Indian community. 
It may be of considerable v^ue as a help to those who 
feel their need of help in dealing with some problems 
upon the right solution of which the well-being of this 
country in coming years will to a large extent depend. 
Mock modesty does not hinder me from saying this ; for 
though the words of the book are mine, all the thoughts 
in it are Shakespeare’s. I claim no credit but that of 
making an honest attempt to show how bis great thoughts 
may serve the permanent needs of men and the present 
needs of India. 
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1{ N tliiK new criticism of a mucli-criticized play, 
ir Dr. Miller, after some introdnrtory observations. 

le.stAtes bis views as to the central idea in all 
' Sliiikesreare's greaterdinmas being moral, and as to 
the moral benefit which oueht to accrue to one who 
studie.s them with care. Inthi.s light he e.'tamincs the 
chaiacter of Hamlet and. discn.sses some of the wainily 
debated questions which cannot be avoided by one who 
tries to understand it. So far as it goc.s, Goetlic’s well 
known rfiffMW is accepted rir that, Hamlet being what 
he is, his appointed ta.sk is too hard for him, so that he 
may be compared to a costly vase cracked by the growth 
of a great tiee that has been planted in it. Dr. 3Iiller 
contends, however, that for a full understanding of the 
play it is necessary to inquiie what conslitnte.s the great- 
ness of the tree, and what special weakness lesults in the 
cracking of the vase. To this inquiry a laigc section of 
the work is given. 

After treating of the characteis of the subordinate 
personages in the play, especially of those who serve 
as foils to Hamlet, Dr. Miller draws a comparison 
between the Fiince of Denmark and Indian students, of 
whom he says that “ if Urey have something of Hamlet’s 
-strength, they have lamentably much of Hamlet’s 
weakness.” He closes with a brief statement of the 
main lesson which he thinks Young India may learn 
from the most widely known of all the works of 
Shakespeare. 

CROWN. 8Vo. CLOTH BOUND 

Price ONE RUPEE ^ 2/- 


• APPLY TO-G. A- NATESAN--IS CO. ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 




■abe I/east of Ell I-anbs. 

Seven Chapters on the Topography of Palestine in 
Relation to its History, 

(PlJCOND KIJITIOX IJUVISKI) ) 

By William MILLER, C.I.E., D.D., LLD., 

PrincljHil of th‘ Matlrai Ohrhttan Cnllrffe, aiul Vicc’ 
Ohnim'Uor of the Tjiiiirrsit;/ if ilMras. 


I PRICE Rs. 2 {Two). 

A few Opinions of the Press. 

» j 

W 'I' is not an ortiinary book of travels and its teaebinq | 
il is as frcsli as it was when first civen to the world. 

' Dr. Jliller shows that, althongli Palestine is the 
Least of All Lands, there is much that is inspiring 
even in its ontwaul aspect— that it is well fitted to 
promote the moral training of its inhabitants— and that 
in its history, it lias been the '• home of freedom.” But 
tlic chief part of the book is devoted to a review of the 
wavs of Israel and Ibe Philistines, in describing winch 
the author shows that he possesses the oyc of a general. 

* * “ The work is not in its nature geographical, .as might 
^ be thought, but is an interesting contribution to the his- 
torical exposition of the Old Testament.” — United Free 
Church Missionary Feeord. 

" Interesting and suggestive reading.” — ftootsman.' 


.Apply to — G. A, NATESAN & Co., Esplanade, Madras. 
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SPncUL FEATURES. 

SHOUT Notes on tlie Tojiias of the Dav. About fi»’c 
original uontribiUions on a variety of subjects including 
conimcicc and mnnufacturcs. Ciitical Uc\icivs of the 
latest Books. Summary of notcivortby articles in leading 
English, American and Indian periodicals. Departmental 
Reviews and Notes.— Educational, Literaiy, Legal, Trade 
and Industry, Jledical, Science and General. 

COSTRIBUXIOSS. 

CZ7* Contributions ate invited on all subjects of 
general interest, especially on industiial, economic and 
commercial topics relating to India. Cotitribation.s ac> 
cepted and published will be duly paid for. 

TO bu.sixj:ss men. 

THE INDIAN REVIEW has a bona Jidr circulation 
of one thousand copies and our list is open to inspection. 

Jlates of JTdverfisemenh 

Per pagcyier insertion— India Rs. 10 and Eorcign £ 1. 

Proportionate rates for half and quarter pages. 

Contract rates on 'application. 

ALL COMMOSICATIOSS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 


G. A. NATESAN & CO . PUBLISHERS, ESPLANAPE, MADRAS 
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'CTbe press on 

^be gnbiaii TRevtew. 

tCbC ILtbCCtB IRCViCW.— The signed a iticles aie of the 
varied character of our Englisli liigh class month]}’ 
magar.iiiG.s, 

tLbc Snbinii Journal of EDucatfoii.— Keeps well up 
to the standard of excellence of its first number and 
rcilecls the greatest credit on its condnctois,' 

ITbC Oriental !ILiSt. — It is with gieat pleasure that we 
announce the appearance of a new high class maga- 
’/.ine in India * * The Indian lieriew, published at 
^ladras, promises to be an important organ of native 
opinion. 

tlbC dbabraS /IbaU*--Thc Smerv well maintains the 
briglit promise of the first number. 

fEbC dbabras mines.— it is an excellent periodical. 

tCbe Bbucatlonal IRcriCW.-The Indian Pfi'iewAo- 
setves what it is no doubt getting, increasing appre- 
ciation. * * There is no periodical in India which 
approaches it for the money. * * It caters for all 
readers, and should piove a welcome addition to the 
reading tables of First-grade Colleges. There is no 
other periodical in India which is run on exactly the 
same lines. 

I HbC IbillbU- — We wish the magazine the success it so 
well deserve.®. * • There can be no doubt that enter- 
prises of this sort will mark the beginning of a new 
era of periodical literature in this conntr}’, aifording 
as they do, not only interesting reading to the public, 
but also scope for the exercise of literary talent 
among English-educated Indians. 

powee ailb ©liarOtan.— We arc sure, if the public 
rightly appieciate tlie lieriew, as they should, the 
future of the magazine is bright and the career long. 

Apply to— G. A. NATESAN & Co., Esplanade, Madras. 





SOME MORE PRESS OPINIONS ON THE INDIAN REVIEW. 


JRevivic of the WeeU — Most of the articles arc typical. 
The authors are for tlie most part natives, and it is, per* 
haps, needless to say tliat they write extremely well. It 
ceitainly has great literary meiit, and is quite up to the 
level of many of the English reviews. 

The Indian Nation. — “ Have tre a janrml hh the 
ladiau Reviens so bright, so seholavlij 

Christian Patriot.— Among Indian periodicals, the 
Pniliiin Rcriem has attained a foremost place. 

The Malabar Mail . — The Indian Review furnishes an 
abundant stole of interesting and readable matter. The I 
editorial notes with which Mr. G. A Natesas, B A., 
commences every issue of his e.xcellent journal usually 
relate to curient topics of political, social, educational 
and economical interest and have uniformly the merit of 
being calmly, concisely and compiehensively written.*** 

Voiee of 'India. — Mr. Natesan is to be congiatulated on 
the success his venture has so far achieved. We wish 
the Indian 'Review well in its third year and for many 
yeais to come. 

The Indian Messenger . — ‘'The journal has developed 
quite a high standard of literaiy meiit, containing e-tcel- 
lent ai tides from eminent men in India and England.” 

ne Amrita Razaaf Pairiia.—" An ably conducted 
publication deseiving every encouiagement and suppoit 
Irom the leading public of the country," ^ 

Annual Subsevipbion I?s. S. 


G. A. Jf.VTES.VIf & CO., ESPIAyABE, MADRAS. • 
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Tlie Hon. Alcxanilur Del linr. 

Formrrli/, Direeior of the Jiiinvit of Stnil’tiics, T/.S A. 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S., 

Princqial, IfaivmUif College, Jirhtol. 

Mr, G. Bnrnctt Smith, Avthor of “ Life of Gladfelonc.” 
Richard Lydekker, Fellow of the Itoyul Socieig. 

Dr. Aie.’cander Hay Japp, Fellow of the Iloj/al Soektg. 

Sir John Jardinc, Kt. C.I.E., 

The Hon. Sir Cluules Arnold White, Kt. C.I.E.. 

Prof. Oscar Hi owning, M.A., AV«/?» College, Oaoihridge. 
Mrs. Annie Besaut, 1<M.S. 

W. H. S. Aubrey, LTi.D. 

Romesh Clunider Dull, C.I.B., I.C.S. (Fetir'-d). 

Mr. J. M. Robertson, A uthor of “ Patrivtim and Ewinre." 
The Hon. Dr. Litn Boon Keng. 

Mr, A. E. Piirker, Editor, *• Bogffx Commercial Guide." 
William Digby, Esq.. C.I.E. 

The Hon. Mr. Eaidley Norton, Bai-al*Law. 

Hon. Mr. ,1. P. Wallis, Advocate-General, Madrai. 

11. E. Holland, Esq., I. C. S. 

Sbrnley P. Rice, Esq . I C.S, 

A. G. Gaidew, M.A , I, C.S, 

J. H. Stone, Ji.A.. Principal, Teackerd College. 

Julian James Cotton, B.A., I,C,S.^ 

Rev. E. W. Kcllett, M.A, 

Ales. Rogers. I.C.S. (lietired). 

Professor M. Rangachari, M.A., F.M.U. 

C. A. Barber, Government Botanist, Madras. 

Annctal Subsepiptiob Hs. 5. 


Apply to— G. A. NATESAN & CO., Esplanade, Madras. 



- AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE INDIAN REVIEW. 


\V. S. Meyer, Esq., 13 A.. I.C.S. 

Miss. Lilian Eilger, M A., V.TJS. 

I Rev. W. Mc.'^ton, Jl.A. 

Prof. K. Sund.ir.i Ranui Aiyar, Jl.A.. Kiimkiliniam College 
A. E. Klctcher, E«q., LflV-EfWrir. Lnihi Ohrnmt'h'. 

Mrs. FyvieMayo. 

Cliarlc.- Hyiilt Wolfe. E^q . “ Seienre 

Rev. W. Howard Campbell, M. A. 

Rev. G. Pittendrigh, M.A , ?' M U. 

'I'boms Eenbani, M.A. V.M V. 

E. Labnuclicre Tliornton, I C.S. 

Dr. T. M. Kair, M.D. 

Capt. J W. Cornwall, M.A., M.B., B.Iy., I.M,S. 

Mi.'s. K. M. Becrbie. 

Mutliialn Sarojini Kaidu. 

Kamala Satliianatlian, Ilditor, “Jnilian Lailiei' ^faga:ine.'' 
Miss Geraldine Hodgson. 

Jnan Chandra B.-uierji. M.A., B.L. 

G. Snbmmania Aiyar, B.A., Zff/e AVftVoJ' e/ the Ilindv'' 
K. B. Ramanatlian, M.A , B.L., L.T. 

V, S. Srinivasa Siisfri. B.A., L.T. 

G. P. Pillai, B.A.. M.R A S. Bar-at-law. 

N. C. Kelkar, B A., LL.B , Editor, “ Maliratta,” Ponm. 
Mark Huntei, E<q., M.A., 

Babu Prithvis Chandra Ra)’, Author of "Poverty in India.’ 
Pandit S. 31. Xatesa Sastri, B.A.. 3I.F.L S. 

.G- Venketa Ranga Hau, M. A. 

Sinnual Subseripfion Sle S. 
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TM UMNISHADS. 


f 

With Text in Deva r.ngbii Eanknrns Commentary 
and KnElish Translation. 

Published by V. C. SBSflACHARRI, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 
Vol.s. I. II & V. Tianslaicd by SITARASIA SASTRIAK. 
Vols. II litlV. Translated by PANDIT GANG'ANATHJHA. 


Vol. I. -ISA, KENA AND MUNDAKA 2 0 18 

Vol. II.-THE KATHA & PRASNA 18 10 

Vol lll.-THE CHH’ANDOGYA - 

PART I. -The first 4 Adhya’yas 2 0 18 

Vol.lV— THE CHH’ANDOGYA- • 

PART II — The last 4 Adhya'yas 18 10 

Vol. V.-AITAREYA & TAITTIRIYA 14 10 

The volumen avihhkfor sale separatdij. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids.— /< seem rertj jrrll done. 

Mr. Bal GungadharTilak.— TAc rvorJ; appears to he 
cire/'iilli/ executed and I have no cloubb that your book.s 
will prove to be ol great use to the public, especially to 
the English-leading class. 

Lt. Col. A W. Smart, — I have in parts comparer! with 
the original and find It a good and faithful translation. 

Madras Mail. — Sank.aTa’s commcntaiics on these 
Upanishads are translated in this bonk in an - accurate . - 
and clear style, while the renderings are as literal as 
possible. 


APPLY TO-G. A. NATESAN & GO-. ESPLANADE, MADRAS- 
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g THE SRI-BHASHYA OF RAMANUJACHARYA. ^ 




wlth{an analytics] outline of contents 
TBASSLATKD INTO O'GMSn BY 

Pkof.' M. IIANGACHAIIIAH, AVf... M A. 

AXD 

^ Mr. M. V. VARADAPAJA AlYANGAR. B A., B.L 
Vol. 1. Price Ro. Q. 

Vie jUadran Mail snj s ; — 

♦ Air. Ranita Clmriar lias prefisefl to lii« translation a 
Inciil analytical outline of contenti whicli should po far 
to assist renders in studyinp and understandinp a 
higlily technical and arpumentative work like the Sri 
Bhashya * * The Volume is complete in itself and 
deals with the most, important parl^of Ramanuja’s 
commentary * » » _ 

Profamr lirth Main 6fn»rami, M. A. of Lahore, wTitcs:-> -• § 
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The book is s-ery ably translated. The analytical out- 
line of contents gi\en in the beginning well prcpnics a 
reader for the perusal of the Acharyn work. Evorythinp 
about the book is excellent— the paper, binding and 
printing. 

Pro/emr Oimell, Oamlyrldge, says 

The translation seems to me to be very carefnlly done, 
and I am astonished to see into what good Enpli.sh the 
dilKcnlt original has been put. 

Mr. Thibavt, Allahabad, says:— 

It gixes me great pleasure to say that yoni translation 
is in my opinion a very scholarly and meritorious per- 
formance. 

Late Prof. Max Muller, Oxford, says 
I feel sery grateful to ybu and proud to accept your 
translation of the Sri-Bliashya. And as far as I have 
been able to judge it is oonect. 


^ Apply to-G. A. SATBSAN& Co., Bsplaaade, Madras. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

By VELANDAI GOPALA AIYAB, B.A.', B.L. 
JHe^idcr, Ohittoor. 


First 

•SURIRS. 


f The JJet/inninff of the Kali- I'liga. 

I The Date of the ilahabharata TITir 
1 The Four litffas 

Price Re. 1-4 

SEI^ECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

Mr. G. R. S. Mead in fclie THEOSOPHICAL REVIEM’ 
London ;— The Hiiiiill volume of 156 pp. before ns i.s 
sfcraijyhlforward, compact, direct, discriminating, and 
objective. It is written on purely scientific lines, and 
displays an intimate acquaintance with the researclies of 
Western Orientalists : >* io also written with a wide 
knowledge of Indian Sources. 

THE MADRAS MAIL :-.Mr. Gopala Aiyar has brought 
to bear on his really patriotic undertaking a vast amount 
of patience and scholarship, and has made a substantial 
coMMibution to the litcratui'c on the subject of Indian 
Chronology, for which he deserves the thanks of his 
countrymen. 

THE HINDOO PATRIOT:— A remarkable volume. 
We congratulate the author on the ability and erudition 
he has shown in writing his book. 

THE HINDU A very interesting book. The 
volume befoie us displays considerable original research, 

PRABUDHA BHARATA:— The work before us is 
another'milestone in this path. It is a reprint of papers 
originally contiibuled to Mr. Natesan’s excellent maea- 
zine, THE INDIAN REIHEW ; and its issue in book form 
lias been a service to.educated India. 

THE MAHRATTa.~Ho has brought to bear upon 
the question important and hitherto unthought of evidence 
from many different sources. , . 

AjjpUj to — G. A. Natesan Go., Fsplanade, Madras. 
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3 ; Malabar and its Folk. 

I I 

I' Ji systemaiie description of the social customs 
and institutions of SiTalabar. 

By T. K. GOPAL PANIKKAR, B.A. 

I 

WITH AS INTRODrCTIOX BY THH 

Rev. F. W. KELLETT, M.A., F.M.U. 

CONTEIVTS. 

1 Tliou^htR on Mainbnr. 2 A Maliibai Nnir Tarawacl. 
3. Miirumakkathayain. 4. Local Traditions anil Supersti- 
tions. 5. The Malabar Drama. 6. Tlic Ooam Festival. 
7. Tiie Vi.sliu Festival. 8. The Thiruvalhira Festival. 
9. Feudalism in Malabar. 10. Cock-Festival at Cranga- 
notc. 11. The Ketlu Kallianam. 12. Set pent -IVorship ■ 
13. Some Depressed Classes. 14. Village Life. 15. Some I 
Phases of Religious Life. 16. Glo.ssary. 

Malabar i® jio ordinary Indian district. IJolli district 
and people arc clearly marked off fiotn the rest of India 
and have features all their own. As even a glanec at 
the contents of this booic will show they have a social 
oiganisation, marriage customs, a law of inheritance, 
festivals and religious cites that distinguish them from 
their neighbours. 3Ir. 'Panikkar’s book is well adapted 
to open up lines along which new modes of thought may 
pass to the minds of thinking men. * * * And so his book 
should have for them the value of interpreting to them 
some of the practices whose meaning they have wholly 
or partially lost.— Rev. F. W. KELLETT. 

price Gnc Pupee. drown S vo-, 215 pp. 

Apply to—O. A. NATJSSAN ^’ C'o., Esplanade, Madras. 





IDales of Q^ennalivama. 

TIIIJ l-’AMOUS COtJKT .IHSTKK 01’ goOl’lIEKK IKOIA 

By Pandit S.M. Natesa Sastri, B.A., IVI.F.L.S. 

(Mvinlrrnf thf LoniJnii HiWorc Sneiety.) 


Ptrlce— Hs. EIGHT. ■ 

Contents- 

EC0MIN6 ft Professional Jester. Escaping fi'oni the 
I -4 punishment of being tinmpled by an Elephant. 
Eseapiii" from the pnnishment of being ent off by 
the.sivorcl. Appearing with his- hear! concealed. 
Getting tlic .sentries whipped. Obtainingabsolutc license 
to make joke.s, Cauterization of Brahmans. Rearinu a 
colt. Rearing a kitten. Prolitingby the labour of thieves. 
A great doctor oveithrown. An nnsuccessful con\Tr«ioft. 
A great poet clisgracerl. Deceiving the wrestler. Con- 
verting a black (log into a white dog. Eseonting the 
paintings. Requesting to protect his family. 

Select Press Opinions. 

Civil pinl MHitary The tales are amu.sing and' 

to the folklorist may bo of special interest. 

The West ClwsfSjfcctntnr.— Delightful reading. 

Luchum Advocate.— The stories whicli resemble onr own 
Bribftl anecdotes are really amusing. 

Madras Times . — Highly interesting and amusing. 

India ,.’ — “ Curious and interesting." 

Arya Patri7m.-Tho tales are full of humonr, very amus- 
ing and calculated to brighten np a sad countenance 

at once. , ^ 

"Apply to-G.^. NATBSAK & Co., Esplanade, Madras. 
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HAND-BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW. 
Hv X. K. «A.MASAM1 IVEK. i!.\.. lu.. 

Iliijh f'ourt ^'iiLil, JfaflTttt, iii}rf .iiii/iiir of 
A nit;<u-Iloi‘l of f'lril Lou " 

THE BOOK CONTAINS -• 

J.'.'Tiioi'i'CTins'.— fij Scicnfc of Jjriw. ,i!j I’linciplrs of 
.'lii; Ti'.iiiiliir scheme of tJic Divi'icii'- of Law 

:v.i!T I --SiTiST.WTivn Law —Tabular s-t-luinm of the 
I in' Sail J’l'iial Cotic The Indian Penal Code 1,'iunj: tlearly 
tlio lii'fitnlionv and plemcnf-. of the scveial ofrcnccs and 
i.lO'Cly and analytically following the language of the 
(.ode. 

Paut II.— AuJEcrivi; Law— O bject and scope of 
Evideree and Procednie. Tabnlai Rchemc of the Indian 
Erideiice Act. Clear analysis of (he Evidence Act, with 
tables of the more dilhcuU poi lions following closely the 
Act. Tabular scheme of the Ctiminal Proccdnic Code. 
Clear analysis of the provisions of the Code. 

ArPEKDix A.— Tabular statements of the offences 
under the Indian Penal Code with pnnishment and 
other pal ticulars. B. & C. — Oidinaiy and additional powers 
of magistrates under the Criminal Procedure Code. D, — 
General Legal Maxims. B.— Foreign Legal maxims spe- 
cially relating to Evidence wiUi English Equivalents. 

Price Rs. 2, 

A’pply to.—G. A. ]VATSSAJ\f Co., Esjilaimle, Madras 
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